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ABSTRACT 


A STUDY OF THE CHAPTER ON REALITY, 

BASED UPON THE TATTVARTHA-PATALAM 
OF ASANGA' S BODHIS ATTVABHM 

JANICE DEAN WILLIS 

One finds here translated with annotations the 
Chapter on Reality (tattvartha patala) , being the fourth 
chapter of Part I of the illustrious Bodhisattvabhumi 
composed by Arya As'afiga. Also included is an annotated 
translation of the second section of Asaftga’s own exegesis 
on the Reality Chapter. Both texts were originally written 
in Sanskrit around the end of the fourth century, A. D., 
and were subsequently translated into Chinese and Tibetan. 
The present translations are based upon the extant 
Sanskrit and Tibetan editions. 

The main purpose of the work is to illuminate the 
leading ideas of AsaAga's views about reality, particular¬ 
ly as that reality ought to be understood by one coursing 
in the Bodhisattva vehicle. 
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INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The present writer feels a great deal of gratitude 
towards one of Buddhist Studies’ most distinguished 
scholars. Dr. D. T. Suzuki, who, as early as 1930, in 
his Studies in the Laftkavatara Sutra , made an acutely 
honest and accurate statement regarding the general mis¬ 
conceptions shared by scholars with regard to the YoglTcarin 
philosophic stance. Dr. Suzuki wrote: 

Most Buddhist scholars are often too ready to 
make a sharp distinction between the Madhyamika 
and the Yogacara school, taking the one as 
exclusively advocating the theory of emptiness 
( sunyata) while the other is bent singlemindedly 
on an idealistic interpretation of the universe. 

They thus further assume that the idea of emptiness 
is not at all traceable in the Yogacara and that 
idealism is absent in the Madhyamika. This is not 
exact as a matter of historical fact.l 

In light of the findings of the present investigation, 

this statement by Dr. Suzuki, which seems somehow to have 

been conveniently overlooked for years, should be echoed 

all the more. Our concern should be to seek out what the 

texts themselves have to say regarding the particular 

views of Buddhist schools of thought. 


^ Suzuki, D. T., Studies in the Lafikavatara Sutra, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1930. P. 170. 
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In fact, the two texts translated for the present 
study may present a 'new' interpretation of Yogacarin 
thought for some, both in terms of Yogacarin methodology 
and doctrinal content. However, the work of a few 

scholars has evidenced consistent and clear understanding 
9 

in this regard. 

Responsible for a great amount of the confusion 
regarding the Yogacara stance, vis-a-vis AsaAga, is the 
later coalescing of the terms 'Yogacara' (or 'Vijnanavada') 
and what should properly be called 'Svatantra-VijnSnavSda' 
into a single name, 'YogScara', intended to exhaustively 
indentify the philosophical thought propounded by such 
diverse thinkers as Vasubandhu, Dignaga, Dharmapala, and 
Dharmakirti.^ In fact, DignSga's thought, which established 
Buddhist logic, diverged in many ways from both the thought 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu. This unfortunate lumping 


For example, see the writings of Professor Alex Wayman 
and of Professor Chandradhar Sharma. Selected works of 
these two scholars, detailed in the present study's 
bibliography. 

o 

Professor C. Sharma, in the "Introduction" to his edition 
of Am Maitreya's Madhyanta-VibhSga-Shastra (Jabalpur, 

1963) furnishes a strong argument in agreement with our 
observation. His argument begins with the following ob¬ 
servation (p. 5): "Usually Vijnanavada is taken or rather 
mistaken as one school and no distinction is made between 
its earlier original form represented by Maitreya, AsaAga, 
Vasubandhu and Sthiramata and its later development, 
which is really its degeneration, by DiAnaga, Dharmakfrti, 
Shantarakgita and others. I have pointed out....that 
this confusion has bred lamentable misconceptions." 
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together of disparate philosophical views under the heading 
’Yogacara-VijnSnavada' should be carefully borne in mind 
as we attempt to discover what any one of these thinkers -- 
for our purposes, AsaAga — actually set forth. 

This general statement requires further elaboration. 
Here I can only provide a brief outline, which will be 
expanded upon in the body of the present study. Asaftga 
authored both the Yogacarabhumi and the Mahay ana s amgr aha 
(among other works)Of these two, the latter is most 
representative as a whole of his Mahayana views. Therein 
we find ten"* topics of discussion, the notions of the 
alayavij nana , viinaptimatra , and the threefold body of the 
Buddha, being only some of them. However, it was Vasu- 
bandhu who, in his commentary on the Mahay Hina s amgraha . 
designated the tenet of vijnaptimatra as the central 


^ We mention the YogScarabhumi here because the Chapter 
translated for the present study forms a section of that 
work. These two works, i.e., the Yogacarabhumi and the 
Mahayanasamgraha , are said to be ''among other works ' 1 be¬ 
cause it is known with certainty that Asafiga authored 
several other works as well. However, his Mahayanasam¬ 
graha deals specifically and wholly with the ManSyana 
unlike his other works wherein topics of the Hxnayana 
are also or mainly treated. For further details of 
Asanga's works, see the discussion herein under "Literary 
History," p. 8-ff. 

** The ten topics as described by Takakusu in The Essentials 
of Buddhist Philosophy , p£. 81-82 are the following: "1. 
The store-consciousness (Alaya-viinSna) from which all 
elements are manifested; 2. The theory of mere ideation — 
all elements have either the nature of interdependence, 
or that of imagination, or that of real truth; 3. The 
attainment of the insight of mere ideation; 4. The six 
perfections ( pgramitg) ; 5. The ten stages (bhumi) of the 
holy personages; 6. Moral precepts (jsTla); 7. Meditation 
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conception of the Yogacara school.** Additionally, after 
the death of Vasubandhu, there were three further lines 
of development of the Yogacara, by then referred to as 
'Vijnanavada': the line of Dignaga, Agotra and DharmapSla; 
that of Gunamati and Sthiramati; and that of Nanda.^ It 
should be clear that with respect to such individually 
distinguished thinkers, one should not assume that Asanga's 
views were statically adhered to throughout the school's 
development. In fact, there were modifications at every 
stage, so much so that the Buddhist logicians, DignSga, 
Dharmapala, and Dharmaklrti, diverge on key issues even 
from Vasubandhu, as well as from Asaftga. 

Furthermore, even within those Yogacarin views shared 
by Asanga and Vasubandhu, there are not one, but two 


( samadhi ); 8. Perfect wisdom ( prajna) ; 9. The higher 

knowledge without discrimination; 10. The threefold 
body of the Buddha." 

** See Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy , p. 
80. 

7 rbid ., pp. 83-84. Providing us with further details on 
these lines of transmission, Takakusu states: "The first 
was the line of Dignaga, fifth century, Agotra, and 
Dharmapala whose center of transmission was NalSnda Uni¬ 
versity. Silabhadra of Nalanda and his Chinese pupil 
Hiuen-tsang belong to this line. The second was the line 
of Gunamati and Sthiramati whose seat of transmission 
seems*to have been Valabhi University; Paramartha the 
founder of the She-lun School in China belongs to it. 

The third was the line of Nanda whose tenet was followed 
by Paramartha, and Jayasena who instructed Hiuen-tsang 
on certain questions. This last line of transmission 
did not flourish much in India and seems to have soon 
disappeared." 
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alternate methodological or explanatory approaches 
employed.® The first is based upon the alayavijnana 
concept and posits that arising from the one substance of 
the alaya , there is the simultaneous manifestation of 
subject and object, though the supposed dualism is 
illusory. Hence, this approach attempts to show that ob¬ 
jects are of the same substance as the subject of those 
objects, as when the light originating from one source in 
a room fills the whole room with that light substance. 

This is the view which, taken to its extreme, suggests 
that all natures (dharmas) are of mental substance or 
mental nature only. With this approach is associated the 
terminology cittamatra , alayavijnana , etc. This is the 
philosophic YogScarin approach most often discussed by 
Western scholars. 

The second methodological approach employed by these 
Yog2c2rin-s is that explanation based upon name and dis¬ 
cursive thought (Skt., naman and vikalpa ; Tib., mift and 
(rnam par) rtog pa , respectively). According to thL s 
approach, both names and entities ( artha ; Tib. don) are 
taken as real entities. However, it is the view that 
there is a real relationship existing between those names 
and those entities as objects of the names which is 

Q 

We are grateful to Geshe Lhundrup Sopa of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, for greatly clarifying these two 
alternate approaches of the YogScSra. 
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completely false (parikalpita) . A whole list of obj ections 

9 

are raised based on our naming thought (prajhapti) . For 
example, an entity does not name itself; rather, we name 
it, and then we cling to that name believing that it alone 
truly characterizes that entity. 

This second approach, moreover, tells us that it is 
this false view (i.e., that there is a relationship of 
real correspondence between names and entities) which is 
to be emptied, made ^unya . The terminology associated 
with this approach is that of the three svabh5va-s, or 
lakgana -s, and the five dharma -s; naman, vikalpa ,^ etc. 

It is through this approach, little discussed by Buddhist 
scholars, that the Yogacara shows itself as closely akin 
to Madhyamika thought. And it is with this second approach 
that the two texts translated here deal in great detail. 

By their presentation here it is hoped that a broader 


q 

The term, prajnapti , refers sgecificially to an idea 
( samjna) or mental image ( vijnapti ) accompanied by a 
name. It is, then, a designation. In the present trans¬ 
lation, the term always occurs joined to "vada" and 
hence has been translated throughout as "verbal desig¬ 
nation." For more on the terms 'prajnapti' and 
'viinapti'. see Suzuki's Studies in the Lankavatara, 
pp. 181-ff. 

The Five Dharmas or 'Real Categories" are according to 
the Yogacarabhumi : 1) Nimitta (sign); 2) Na man (name); 

3) Vikalpa (discursive thought); 4) Samyag'jnana (right 
knowledge); and 5) Tathata (Suchness). The Laflkavatara 
Sutra gives a different order to the Five based upon its 
variant schema of the correspondence of the Five Dharmas 
and the Three Svabhava-s. A fuller treatment of these 
Five is given herein under the discussion entitled "A 
Comparative Study...." 
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and deeper under standing of the Yogacara, especially as 
propounded by Asaftga himself, may be obtained. 

Now, it has been said that a general confusion results 
with regard to Asaftga's actual stance due to the lumping 
together of disparate philosophical views under a unified 
heading. Moreover, it should be pointed out, a second 
and perhaps even more detrimental confusion results from 
some scholars' misinterpretation of the key expression 
cittamgtra ('mind-only') as a firm statement of an 
absolutist idealism. The problem, again, results from 
our own subjective biases. Since we speak of idealism in 
the Western philosophical tradition (though even here, 
one would be hard pressed to identify a pure idealist in 
the real sense of the word), having found a term, 
cittamatra, meaning 'mind-only', we are eager to attach to 
its whole school the title 'idealistic' and to thereafter 
dismiss whatever refinements there may be of that view 
within the school itself. 

There is fortunately an excellent paper on "The 
Meanings of the Term Cittamatra "^ which establishes not 
only that the term was used by both the M5dhyamika and the 
YogScara schools (reminiscent of Dr. Suzuki*s remark), but 
also importantly for our position, indicates its various 
meanings within the context of the Yogacara as well. In 

This paper was written by Professor Alex Wayman and 
given to me in manuscript form. It is scheduled for 
publication early in 1976. 
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brief, the argument presented in that paper shows that 
there are at least two distinct levels of usage within 
the Yogacara based upon whether emphasis is placed on the 
meditative experience, wherein the external entity is not 
denied but simple de-emphasized, due to the overriding 
importance of the samadhi image; or whether the emphasis 
is placed upon the denial of an external entity as a 
'prescription' given for particular listeners and disciples, 
in a provisional meaning sense. Moreover, the paper 
suggests that the use of cittamatra as a doctrinal tenet 

denying external objects arose "from the VijhaptimStrata 
12 

after Vasubandhu." The point is that even if we accept 
that ' vijnaptimStrata ' expounds a so-called 'pure idealism 1 , 
we cannot so readily do so for the term cittamatra . 

Though the term cittamStra is absent from both 
Asanga's Chapter and his Commentary presented herein, other 
terminology — prajnaptimatra , vastumatra — is employed. 
The contexts of these two terms strongly suggest that 
Asafiga's usage of matra is intended to indicate 'only' in 
the sense of 'merely 1 , and not to indicate an absolutist 
metaphysical stance, i.e., as in "There is only mind." 
Again, his Commentary, which elucidates the three natures 
(svabhava -s), establishes the (relative) dependent nature 
(paratantra , i.e., causally produced entities) as the 
foundation for both the imputed (imaginary) nature 

12 I£id*» P* 6- 
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(parikalpita) and the ultimate nature (parinispanna) . A 
passage in his Commentary is especially useful for pre¬ 
senting AsaAga's actual view regarding externals: 

The yogi who has rightly comprehended the 
imaginary nature, should engage which nature? He 
said: He should engage perfect nature. What nature 
is destroyed by the yogi who understands the perfect^ 
nature? He said: He destroys the dependency nature. 

Here, again, it is clear that when Asanga speaks in 
a meditative context ("The yogi who has rightly compre¬ 
hended...") he speaks of the dependent nature, i.e., 
external entities, as being destroyed, leaving only the 
insight of the parinispanna . However, in other contexts, 
with reference to mundane knowledge (samvrti satya) the 
paratantra entities are spoken of as existent and are not 
completely denied as externals. Rather, the argument 
simply denies that the true nature of entities can be 
known through names.^ In fact, if we wish to apply 
'idealism' to Asanga's thought we had better qualify it 
as 'realistic idealism'. 1 '* 


13 See the Translation of AsaAga's Exegesis on the 
Bodhisattvabhumi 1 s Reality Chapter, ff. p. 2^3* 

^ The paratantra nature, being relative, is both 'existent' 
and T non-existent'. It is Y non-existent' because it does 
not exist as we commonly believe or view it to exist. 

That is, it does not exist as it is expressed^ Yet the 
paratantra is existent, according to the Yogacara, be¬ 
cause ilfserves as the foundation for both our miscon¬ 
ception of it as well as our viewing it as it really is 
by means of the non-discursive experience of it as 
'samness' (samata) and as "Suchness" (tathata) . For fur¬ 
ther details, see both translations presented herein. 

^ By 'realistic idealism' we mean its classical definition 
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LITERARY HISTORY 

The Life of Arya Asanga ('phags-pa thogs-med) 

As regards the life of our author, it must be said 
at the outset that not much reliable historical literature 
is available. Outside the information regarding Asaftga 
which is found in Paramartha's account of the life of 
Vasubandhu,"^ Asaftga's half-brother, most other sources 
are purely legendary material. For example, Bu-ston's 
History begins its account with Asanga*s mother's wish to 
restore the Doctrine which is then followed by the birth 
of three sons and the legend of Asanga*s arduous twelve 

years of medication and propitiation of Maitreya, who later 

17 18 

transmits to him the "Five Books". Taranatha's account 
is even more legendary in character. 


as idealism which "recognized the reality of non-ideal 
types of being, but relegates them to a subordinate 
status with respect either to quantity of being or 
power." (Runes, Dictionary of Philosophy , p. 137.) 

This account has been translated by Junjiro Takakusu in 
"The Life of Vasu-bandhu by Paramartha (A.D. 499-469),” 
T.oung Pao . Ser. II, 5, pp. 269-296. 

17 See E. Obermiller's, History of Buddhism by Bu-ston . Part 
II, pp. 136-139. The "Five Books" of Maitreya are said 
to be 1) the Mahayanasutralamkara , 2) Madhyanta-yibhaftga , 

3) Dharmadharmata-vibhanga, 4) Uttaratantra and 5) the 
Abhi s amayalagikara . 

See Taranatha's History of Buddhism in India , translated by 
Lama Chimpa and Alaka Chattopadhyaya (Simla, 1970), pp. 
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Luckily we have Paramartha's account available to us 
19 

through translation by Takakusu. One other work has to 
be taken seriously as we attempt our investigations, namely, 
Frauwallner 1 s "On the Date of the Buddhist Master of the 
Law Vasubandhu". 2 ^ (Like my mentor. Dr. Wayman, I made 
careful readings of this work and, quite independently, 

must find its conclusions unsatisfactory, in agreement 
21 

with Dr. Wayman. ) 

22 

Based on these materials. Dr. Wayman has suggested 
dates for Asanga of circa 375-430 A.D., which are in 

23 

sufficiently close agreement with Levi’s conclusion, as 
well. Particularly in view of the fact that we have a 
definite date of 418 A.D. for the translation by 
Dharmakgema 2 ^ - of the Bodhisattvabhumi into Chinese, these 
dates for Asa&ga's life seem quite acceptable. Based on 


19 

Takakusu, op.cit. 

20 E. Frauwallner, "On the Date of the Buddhist Master of 
the Law Vasubandhu," Serie Orientale Roma . Ill, Rome, 

1951. 

21 

Frauwallner's "evidence" gives ample reason for finding 
a conclusion which is just the opposite of that Frau¬ 
wallner, himself, concludes. His study is commendable 
for drawing together the material it does. However, I 
am in complete agreement with Professor Wayman's state¬ 
ment in his Analysis of the Sravakabhumi Manuscript p. 

19. that "more satisfactory conclusions can be reached 
onthe basis of substantially the same textual materials 
that he utilized." 

22 

A. Wayman, Analysis ...., p. 23. 

23 Ibid .« PP- 23-24. 

2 ^ A. Wayman and H. Wayman, The Lion's Roar of Queen SrfmalS. 
New York, 1974, p. 9. 
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the information of Vasubandhu's "Life," and knowing that 
AsaAga was Vasubandhu's eldest brother, we can approximate 
a birth date for him. What of the details and events of 
his life? Piecing together information from the various 
legends and histories, we can suggest some historical 
picture: 

Asanga's mother was a woman of the Brahmana caste and 
the Kau^ika clan named Prasanna^ilS. 2 '* Apparently, she 
gave birth to Asahga after her union with a ksatriya man. 
She later gave birth to two other sons, presumably through 
union with a Brahmana. 2 ^ All accounts agree that Asahga 
was the eldest of three brothers. The family resided in 
the Gandhara region at Purusapura, modern-day Peshawar. 

The three brothers, it seems, were all initially 
27 

given the name Vasubandhu, but only for the middle 
brother did the name remain throughout adult life, the 
others coming to be known as Asaftga and Virincivatsa. 

The latter, the youngest son, apparently did not distin- 

28 

guish himself through literary work, as the eldest two 
certainly did, though all three sons became Buddhist monks. 

25 TaranStha's History , op. cit^ p. 155, gives Asaftga's 
mother's name as ’’Praka^a^ila." 

26 

Obermiller, op. cit. , p. 137. 

27 

Wayman, Analysis...., p. 25; and J. Nariman, Literary 
History of Sanskrit Buddhism (Delhi, 1972), p. 96 

2 ® Nariman, Literary History ...., p. 96. 
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Asanga seems to have been much older than his two 
brothers, and to have entered monastic life much earlier 
than they. According to Paramartha's account, all three 
of the brothers became SarvSstivSdins. Though this may 
have been so for Asaftga's early years, there is clear 
evidence that before entering the Mahayana, he was for 
many years a Mahl^asaka, or more precisely, he belonged 

to the later MahT^asaka-s.^ 

30 

Bareau tells us that besides their unique blue 
vestments, the Mahi^asaka-s were known for adeptness in 
meditation. It is clear that this training greatly 
influenced Asaftga. The legendary accounts give great 
attention to his arduous meditation endeavors. We have 
his literary works which are replete in authoritative 
meditative instruction and analysis. Indeed, the title 
of his mammoth work, the YogacSrabhumi , indicates this, 
as well as the name of the school he founded. Yogac5ra 
means 'master practitioner of yoga'. We can also deduce 
from Asaftga's literary productions that he was greatly 
skilled in the Abhidharma, and had a mastery of both the 
HTnayana and many Mahayana sutra -s. 

29 

See Professor Wayman s argument for this position in 
his Analysis ..., pp. 25-30. 

Andre Bareau, Les Sectes bouddhiques due Petit 
Vehicule (Saigon, 1955), p. 1&£. Cf. Wayman, Analysis ..., 
pp. 25-26. 
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Now, we know that Asanga entered the MahaySna at some 
point in his life, for his works evidence that he is aware 
of a distinction between the 'small' and the 'great' 
vehicles. He alludes to ^ravaka -s and pratyekabuddha -s 
on the one hand, and to the bodhisattva -s on the other, 
and usually his basis of distinction rests upon the 
distinction between the purification of the 'obscurations 
of defilements' ( klesavarana) and the 'obscurations to 
the knowable' ( jneyavarapa) respectively.^ 

It seems clear that Asanga favored the Mahayana 
Doctrine as a whole, as one could already suspect since 

he was converted to it. He writes in the Abhidharma- 
32 

samuccaya : 

kena karapena vaipulyadharmo dhupamalyadibhib 

pujyo na tatha ^rkvakadharmah / 

sarva sat tvahitasukhadhig thanatamupgdaya / 

(For what reason is the vaipulya , i.e., Mah2yana, 
Doctrine worshipped with incense, garlands, etc., 
and not likewise the sravaka, i.e., HinaySna, 
Doctrine? Because it is the foundation of 
happiness and benefit for all beings.) 


31 

An example of # this is evidenced by the definitions of 
klesavarapavisuddhiinanagocara (i.e., the sphere of cog¬ 
nitive activity which is completely purified of the 
defilement obscurations) and of jneyavaranaviftiddhiina - 
nagocara (i.e., the sphere of cognitive activity which is 
completely purified of the obscurations to the knowable). 
In the passage of the present translation which discusses 
these two gocara -s, Asanga clearly indicates that the 
first is an attainment belonging to the Sravaka-s and 
pratyekabuddha-s; whereas the second (i.e., ineygyara - 
navi^uddhi ...) is that belonging to the Buddha-s and 
Bodhisattva-s. For fuller details see: Chapter trans¬ 
lation and "notes" to the translation. 

32 

This passage is cited in the "Introduction" to Fralhad 
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In that same work Asanga also enumerates eleven reasons 
why the bodhisattvabhisamaya is to be distinguished as 
superior to the ^ravakabhisamaya .^ 

We must agree, however, with Dr. Wayman's statement: 
"It does not follow that because Asaftga was 'converted' 
to the MahSyana he thereby forgot or rejected his former 
views.Our Tattv5rtha Chapter is a good case in point. 
In this section of the Bodhisattvabhumi , when concern is 
directed toward the Bodhisattva's view of reality, Asaftga 
quotes from three scriptures: in order of citation, the 
Bhavasamkranti-sutra , the Arthavargxya , and the 

Samthakatyayana . Though the first of these sutra -s is a 
_ 35 

representative of Mah5yana literature, the latter two 
are not, but rather belong to the class of Hxnayana texts. 
So even within this context, Asafiga does not forget his 
former education or training. 


Pradhan's Abhidharma Samuccaya of Asaftga , p. 22. It is 
to be found on p. 85 of the actual edition. The English 
translation of the passage is my own. 

33 Ibid .. p. 22 

34 

Wayman, Analysis .... p. 29. 

35 

The Mahavyutpatti (at No. 1379) mentions the Bhavasajg- 
krantisutra . it is apparently among the oldest of 
Mahayana scriptures. For fuller details regarding 
this sutra, see "notes" to the Chapter translation. 
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Prof. Wayman, 36 in a somewhat stronger statement 

than we would care to make, suggests the following: 

The variegated content of the Yogacarabhumi suggests 
that Asaftga held to the chief doctrines of "his 
Hxnayana school and that his conversion to the 
Mahayana amounted to addition of as much of that 
MahSyana as he felt was consistent with his back¬ 
ground beliefs, as previously, those of the 
Mahf^asakas. In this way, he apparently freed 
himself from sectarian narrowness in a Hxnayana_ 
school while avoiding the extremes of the MahSyana. 

However, the question does naturally arise as to what were 

the Mahayana doctrines, viz. the Mahayana texts, which 

influenced his thought. If we attempt to treat this 

question in thoroughly technical fashion we will quickly 

see that problems result; but there is enough internal 

evidence provided by the works written by Asanga himself 

to enable us to list some of the influential MahSyana 

scriptures with certainty. For example, we would expect 

some of the Prajnaparamita literature to have been 

influential, as this body of scripture served as the 

foundation and vanguard of Mahayana literature in general. 

In fact, Asa&ga was conversant with the Prajna literature, 

at least with the text of the Vajracchedika . for he wrote 

a metrical commentary upon it, the VajracchedikaprajnS - 

paramitasutra^astrakarika 3 ^; and this particular sutra 


36 

Wayman, op. cit. , p. 30 

3 ^ This text is edited and translated in Giuseppe Tucci's 
Minor Buddhist Texts, Part I . (Serie Orientale Roma. IX . 
Rome, 1956). 
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n had the great advantage over the other sutras of the same 
class of summarizing in a brief resume the main contents 
of the prajna literature."^ Equally, though there is 
still debate regarding authorship, Asaftga may have 

authored a commentary, on some Prajnaparamita works, 

39 

called the Abhisamayalamkara . Obermiller tells us that 

this work is 


considered by the learned Tibetan tradition to be 
the most important (of the Five Books attributed 
to Maitreya) as 1) a summary of the PrajnS- 
paramita-sutras, and 2) as the text containing 
the special theory of the marga or the Path to 
the attainment of Nirvana according to the 
Mahayanistic standpoint. 40 

In line with 'vanguard texts of the Mahayana'idea, we 

can assume that Asafiga was also familiar with the 


38 Ibid ., p. 7. 

39 ~ 

See E. Obermiller, "The Doctrine of Prajnaparamita as 
exposed in the Abhisamayalamkara of Maitreya" in Acta 
Orientalia XI, 1932, pp. 1-133. 

40 Ibid., p. 1. 
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MahSyana^raddhotpada^ and the Lankavatara-sutra -s ^ 
as well. 

It seems clear that the Saipdhinirmocana sutra was a 
major influential work with regard to Asaftga's thought. 
Direct quotations from that work are included in much of 
Asanga’s writing. Even if this were not so, the influence 
of this sutra would still be evident, for within the 
Saipdhinirmocana are to be found the tenets of the orthodox 
Yogacarin stance, especially with regard to the three 
svabhava -s, the asvabhava -s, and the alayavijnana . 

Equally, there is the meditative instruction and analysis 
of ^amatha (calming) and vipa^yana (higher discernment). 

In many places the sutra echoes both the TattvSrtha 
Chapter and Commentary translated here. This has likewise 


The Sanskrit title of this work has been reconstructed, 
as the text is available only in its Chinese translation. 
It is attributed to an author by the name of A^vaghoga, 
but modern evidence indicates that this is not the 
famed Sanskrit poet of the Kavya style who lived in the 
first or second century A.D. There are now four 
English translations of the text available. In chrono¬ 
logical order, these are the translations of 1) D. T. 
Suzuki 1 s A^vaghosha's Discourse on the Awakening of 
Faith in tKe Mahayana (Chicago, 1900); 2) Rev. Timothy 
Richard's The Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana Doc¬ 
trine -- the"New Buddhism (Shanghai. 19U7); 3) bwight 
Goddard and Bhikshu Wai-tao in A Buddhist Bible (New 
York, 1952); and 4) Yoshito Hakeda's The Awakening of 
Faith (New York, 1967). 

42 

The Lafikavatara Sutra has been translated and amply 
analyzed by D. T. Suzuki. See especially his 
Lafikavatara Sutra (London, 1932) and Studies in the 
Lafikavatara Sutra (London, 1930). 
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43 

been noticed by Lamotte , who writes: 

La doctrine de la Non-substantialit4, en accord 
avec le Saipdhinirmocana , est 4tablie dans_le 
chapitre sur l‘absoi yli| ~~v4rite (tattvadhikara) de 
la Bodhisattvabhumi 

In assessing the importance of the sutra , Lamotte writes: 

En donnant des paroles du Buddha une interpretation 
neuve et originale, le Samdhinirmocana marque tine 
4tape nouvelle dans Involution de la philosophic 
bouddhique. Il sert de transition entre la 
literature de Prajnaparamita et les traites de 
l'4cole id4aliste Yogacara.45 

McGovern regards the Samdhinirmocana as so closely 
akin to pure Yogacara doctrine that he suggests its 
composition by Asanga. 4 ** Of course, we cannot here begin 
to go into this kind of discussion. It has been suggested 
that Asaftga himself wrote a commentary on the sfltra 
entitled the Sryasaipdhinirmocanabhagya , but Tson-kha-pa 
regards Asaftga's authorship of this bhasya as extremely 
doubtful. For a fuller treatment of this problem, see 
Wayman’s Analysis ...., especially pp. 34-35. Nevertheless, 
the importance of the Samdhinirmocana as influential to 
Asaftga's thought is unquestioned. 


E. Lamotte, Samdhinirmocana Sutra (Louvain, 1935). 

44 Ibid., p. 16. 

45 Ibid .. p. 14. 

4 ^ W. M. McGovern, A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy (London, 
1923). See especially his p. 32. 
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Another influential work for Asahga was the MahSySna- 
sutralaipkara . Though L^vi, who edited the original 
Sanskrit text, believed the work to have been composed by 
Asahga, Dr. Wayman has argued against Asahga's author¬ 
ship of the verses, but believes the prose commentary to 
have been his work.^ It was certainly familiar to 
Asahga. Wayman writes: 

Levi shows a rigorous correspondence between the 
section titles of the Bodhisattvabhumi and the 
MahayanasutrSlamkara . This indicates that Asahga 
used the latter"work as a guide for the organiza¬ 
tion of material in his Bodhisattvabhumi 

This would certainly seem fitting since the MahayanSsutra - 

alamkSra epitomizes the 'practice 1 side of the YogacSra 

doctrine. 

Other Mahayana works are mentioned by various scholars 
as having been influential to Yogacarin thought or as 
having propounded an idealistic theory. The two alterna¬ 
tives, one should see, are quite distinct. What might have 
influenced Asahga's thought might have been works which 
did not concentrate on propounding an idealistic theory; 


See both Professor Wayman's Analysis ...., p. 310-31; and 
his "Review" of " L*Abhisamayalamkaravrtti di Arya- 
Vimuktisena by Corrado Pensa' 1 in Journa l of the 
American Oriental Society , 89.1 (1969), pp. 190-191. In 
this "Review" article, Wayman writes (p. 191): "This 
bhasya by Asahga could be his early survey work which 
established him as a master of the Mahayana. The verses 
were probably written by his teacher, whether or not 
that teacher is to be called Maitreya-nStha." 

^ Wayman, Analysis...., p. 31. 
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and likewise, the texts which propound such a theory might 
be in no way connected with Asanga or his school. Suffice 
it to say then, that here we shall simply list the texts 
usually associated with Asanga's thought or with his 
school. Thus qualified, we shall enumerate what one 
contemporary Western scholar and one Eastern scholar of 
old have informed us of in this regard. 

McGovern^ cites six sutra -s and twelve ^gstras as 
being the "scriptural authorities for the YogScSrin 
school." He adds, "The six sutra s constitute a kind of 
special sutra pitaka ... In the same way the twelve 
sastra s constitute a sort of special Abhidharma pitaka . 

He lists the following sQtras: 

1) the Abhidharmasutra (?) « 

2) Tathagatavirbhavaguualamkarasutra (?)- > 

3) Avatamsaka sGtra 

4) Lankgvatara sGtra 

5) Ghanavyuha and 

6) Samdhinirmocana sGtra . 

His list of ^Sstras includes: 

1) Yogacarabhumi 

2) Manayana sGtrglamkgra 

3) Aryaygcaprakara.ua 

4) AbhidharmasaAgiti 

5) Mahayanasamparigraha 

6) Yogavibhaga 

7) Dasabhumika^gstra 


49 

McGovern, A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy (New York: 
1923). 

50 Ibid ., p. 29 

Ibid ., p. 30. The question marks indicate McGovern's 
observation that the titles of these two works are 
"questionable." 
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8) Madhygntavibhgga 

9) Alambanopratyaya (dhyana (?)) sgstra 

10) Pramanasamuccaya _ /oS 52 

11) VidhyamatrasidaKi (Vijnaptimatratasiddhi (?) 

Vim^atika) . 

12) Vidhyamftrasiddhi (Vijnaptimgtratgsiddhi (?) 

Trimsika) 

Likewise, K'uei Chi, who wrote a commentary in 661 
A. D. on his master's, Hsiian Chuang's, translation of the 
Vimsatika, 53 quoted from twelve Buddhist works which he 
apparently felt contained the doctrines of the Vijhapti- 
matra school. His list included three sOtra -s cited in 
McGovern's list as #s 3, 4, and 6. The nine other works, 
all Jastra-s, quoted by K'uei Chi were as follows: 

1) Mahayanasamparigraha-^astra-wakhyg 

2) Alambanapratyayadhygna^astra 

3) Mahayanasamparigrahasastra 

4) Dasabhumikasutra-sastra 

5) Buddhabhumisutra-^astra 

6) Viihaptimatratasiddhi'Sgstra 

7) Madhykntavibhagasastra 

8) Madhyantavibhagasas tra (verses) and 

9) Abhidharmako^asastra 

Having said this much about the scriptures which 
were influential for Asaftga, it remains necessary to now 
address ourselves to the topic of his personal guides 
and teachers. In Asaftga's case, this is such a thorny 


32 This and the subsequent question-mark is a query on my 
part concerning McGovern*s alternate renderings for 
these two texts. 

53 See Clarence Hamilton's "K'uei Chi's Commentary on 
Wei-Shih-Er-Shih-Lun" in Journal of the American 
Oriental Society , 53, 1933, pp. 144-151. The 
subsequent list of ^astra-s is given on pp. 149-150. 
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and hotly debated issue as to cause one to shudder at 
the prospect of so doing, and yet it is necessary for the 
completion of our account. Anyone conversant with Asafiga's 
history will be aware of the fact this his principal 
teacher was Maitreya, or MaitreyanStha. The chief debate 
has centered around whether Maitreya was an actual 
historical figure or the legendary figure of the same name, 
representing the Future Buddha. According to the legendary 
accounts, viz. Bu-ston's and Taranatha's sections on his 
life, Asanga ascended to the Tusita heaven (i.e., that of 
the Future Buddha), where he obtained the teachings of the 
"Five Books" as well as that of the YogacSrabhumi . Even 
Paramartha's account, our best historical document in 
this connection, agrees with this version. Nevertheless, 
Western scholarship cannot readily accept such a theory, 
and many scholars have attempted to prove that Maitreya 
was an historical person.However, especially in light 


For example, see Tucci, On Some Aspects of the Doctrines 
of Maitreya (natha) and Asaftga (Calcutta, 1930). Tucci 
later reversed his ideas about the historicity of 
Maitreya, as evidenced by his statments in Minor Buddhist 
Texts. A great proponent of the historicity theory was 
H. Ui. See his "Maitreya as a Historical Personage" in 
Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanmann . 
Another such proponent was Hara-Prasada Shastri, 

Indian Historical Quarterly I , 1925, pp. 465f. (Cf. in 
C. Sharma's Madhyanta-VibhSga-Shastra of Arya Maitreya , 

p. 1.) 
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of M. Demi4ville's studiesthere seems little reason 
to force an historical personage, when valid texts them¬ 
selves amply attest to the contrary, unless new evidence 
appears. 

For example, M. Demieville, referring to Sthiramati, 
says that that famed Yogacarin in his written commentaries 
regarded Maitreya as the tutelary deity of Asaftga, a view 
which is consistent with all the available accounts of 
Asaftga's life. Anyone familiar with the Tibetan tradition 
will know that for one as adept in meditation as Asaftga 
surely must have been, a tutelary deity is most certainly 
a teacher, though not an historical personage, and more¬ 
over a teacher par excellence . 

Paramatha's account also mentions an historical 
teacher named Pi$$ola, referred to as an Arhat,^ who 
instructed Asaftga, presumably shortly after he entered 
monastic life. As Dr. Wayman has suggested, this Pi^ola 
may very well have been a Mahx^asaka.^ 

If we accept the evidence that Maitreya was not an 
historical person but Asaftga's tutelary deity, we imme¬ 
diately meet the problem of whether to attribute the 

Paul Demieville, "La Yogacarabhumi de Saftgharaksa" 
BEFEO, 44 (1954), pp. 381-and 386. (Cf. in Wayman*s 
Analysis ....» pp. 33-34). 

Cf. in Wayman, Analysis ...., p. 31. 

57 Ibid ., 31. 
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composition of the "Five Books" to Asanga. This problem 
is too large to tackle here. Rather we wish merely to 
affirm the major works known to have been composed by 
Asaftga's own hand. These are, besides the various 
commentaries, some of which find mention above, the 

Y ogacarabhumi , the Mahayana samgraha and the 
58 

Abhidharmasamuccaya . 

the yog£c£rabhTM 

As the Tattvartha Chapter forms a section of the 
Bodhi sa 11 vabhnrrri and because that Bodhisattvabhumi is, 
again, a section-volume of Asaftga's mammoth work, the 
Yogacarabhumi , some attention must be focused if only 
briefly upon that work as a whole. Asanga's Yogacarabhumi- - 

we must state it thusly because there are other works of 

59 

the same title composed by different authors -- as well 
as the "yogacara genre" of literature has been analyzed 


More will be said about these works as our discussion 
proceeds. See "Bibliography" for fuller data regarding 
editions and translations. 

For example, M. Demieville has published work on a 
text entitled the Yogacarabhumi which was authored by 
a Saftgharaksa (in BEEFO, 44 (1954)). In the same work 
of M. Demieville's there is mention of two other texts 
bearing this same title: one being composed by 
Buddhasena and being a wholly HTnayana treatise, and 
the other bearing as its full title simply, the 
"Yogacarabhumi of the Bodhisattva." This latter text 
is "a small yoga manual of the Mahayana translated 
into Chinese circa 300." (Cf. in Wayman, Analysis ..., 
p. 41.) 
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by Dr. Wayman in his Analysis of the Sravakabhumi Manu ¬ 
script .^^ Consequently, here only a descriptive account 
of that work shall be given: 

Asafiga's Yogacarabhumi is composed of five major 
divisions, as follows: 

1) The Bahubhumikavas tu , or Bhumivastu , which 
expounds the Yogacara doctrine according to seventeen 
subjects and hence is comprised of seventeen volumes,^ 
each entitled "bhumi.” Bu-ston states (Obermiller trans¬ 
lation) : 


The summary (at the head of the work) is as 
follows: The subject of the five kinds of sensa¬ 
tion, that of the intellect and of the following 
three — (subconscious thought) associated with a 
search, a fixation of mind, etc. 

the subject of concentration and non-concentration 
of mind, 

that of consciousness and unconsciousness, 
the subjects of study, investigation, and medita¬ 
tion, that of the three Vehicles, and (of Nirvana) 
with rest and without it. 62 

2) Viniscaya samgrahapi , a commentary on the 

Bahubhumikavastu. 


3) Vastu samgrahapi , which ’’demonstrates the order in 
which (the contents of the Bahubhumikavastu) should be 

63 

combined in accordance with the three codes of Scripture.” 


Wayman, Analysis ...., pp. 41-46. 

Because of being comprised of seventeen such bhumi -s, 
this first section is sometimes also referred to as the 
Saptadasabhumisastra . For example, see V. Bhattacharya's 
The Yogacarabhumi ...., p. 7. 

Obermiller, History of Buddhism by Bu-ston , p. 55. 


63 Ibid .. pp. 55-56. 
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4) Parygya samgrahani , giving the "synonyms of words 
expressing the different subjects";^ and 

5) The Vivarana samgrahapi , which "enlarges upon the 
methods of teaching (adopted by the preceding works) 

The seventeen ”bhumi-s" of the Bahubhumikavastu are 
the following: 

1) Pancavij nanakayasamprayukta bhumi 

2) Manobhumi 

3) Sayitarkasavicarg bhumi 

4) Avitarka-vicaramatra bKumi 

5) Avitarka-avicara bhumi' 

6) Samahita bhumi 

7) Asarnghita bhumi 

8) Sacittika bhumi 

9) Acittikajahunn " 

10) Srutamayl bhumi 

11) Cintamayi bhumi 

12) Bhgvangmayt bhtbni 

13) Sravakabhumi 

14) PratyekabuddhabhCmi 

15) BodhisattvabhumT 

16) Sopgdhika bhumi~ 

17) Nirupadhika bhofcai ° 

As indicated above, the BodhisattvabhCmi , which 
contains the Chapter under investigation here, comprises 
the fifteenth "bhGmi". Our Chapter, the Tattvgrtha- 
patala , forms the fourth cahpter of Part I of the 
B o dhis a1tvabhumi. 


^ Ibid., p. 56. 

65 Ibid., p. 56. 

^ The Sanskrit titles of the bhumi -s are provided in V, 
Bhattacharya's edition. The YogacSrabhUmi of Acarya 
Asaftga, Part I (Calcutta, lyb/), p. 3. Only the 
Bodhisattvabhumi (in the two editions used for this 
"Study") were preserved in the Sanskrit, the rest of 
the treatise being extant only in Chinese until the 
work of Bhattacha:*ya. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BODHISATTVABHUMI 

As mentioned above, the BodhisattvabhGmi figures as 
the fifteenth of the seventeen volumes of the Yogacara - 
bhumi *s Bahubhumika-vastu . Yet the text has long enjoyed 
special reverence as a Mahayana text in its own right. 

In Tibetan tradition, the bka' gdams pa school of 
Buddhism founded by Atxsa (and later becoming the re¬ 
formed, dGe lugs pa . sect tinder Tson-kha-pa) held to six 
basic texts, 87 of which Asanga's Bodhisattvabhumi , alone, 
was counted as one — the others being the MahaygnasGtrS - 
lamkara (of Maitreya), the ^iksasamuccaya and the Bodhi- 
caryavatara (of Santideva), AryaAura's Jatakamgla . and 
the Udanavarga . Since the BodhisattvabhGmi figured so 
prominently in the thought of the bka 1 gdams pa . it is 
not surprising that the great Tsoft-kha-pa himself should 
have especially commented on the work. He did so in his 
famed draft ftes legs bsad snift po .^ Moreover, he also 
composed a commentary on the ^xlaparivarta of the 
BodhisattvabhGmi . 

67 This information was gleaned from a class at Columbia 
University taught by Professor Wayman. 

68 We are grateful to Geshe Lhundrup Sopa for information 
regarding this work by Tsoft-Kha-pa . The latter also 
wrote a commentary, according to Professor Wayman, on 
the Slla parivarta of the BodhisattvabhGmi. 
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In Chinese Buddhism, the BodhisattvabhOmi is accorded 
prominence as well. We know that even before other works 
of Asaftga and Vasubandhu were carried to China (as, for 
example, by Paramartha, around 539 A.D.^), this text 
appeared there and was translated. Hence, while the other 
sections of the Yogacarabhumi were translated into Chinese 
during the years following Asanga's life, the great 
translator, Dharmakgema, completed his translation of the 
Bodhisattvabhumi in 418 A.D., 7 ® apparently during Asanga*s 
lifetime. 7 ^ Such information indicates the signal impor¬ 
tance attributed to the Bodhisattvabhumi by the Chinese 
Buddhists. 

Additionally, Bu-ston's History , which often quotes 

from the text, lists the Bodhisattvabhumi as one of the 

72 

"treatises conductive to Salvation and Omniscience." 


J. Takakusu in his Essentials ...., p. 81, gives 548 A.D. 
as the date of Paramartha's arrival in China. The ear¬ 
lier date of 539 A.D. has been suggested by J. Nariman s 
Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism . Dr. Nariman 
writes (p. 97): "Paramartha imported from Magadha to 
China the works of Asafiga and Vasubandhu in the year 
539." 


70 


i. Wayman and H. Wayman, The Lion’s Roar of Queen 
irlmala (New York: 1974) , p. 9. ~~ 


71 Ibid., p. 9. 

7 ^ Obermiller, History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, Part I, 
p. 49. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TATTVARTHA PATALA 

Now we come to the significance of the Chapter under 
73 

study. Dutt h^s noticed the singular importance of the 
Chapter as a testament of pure Mahayana thought regarding 
the nature of Reality. Herein, Asaftga speaks in incisive, 
non-sectarian fashion. Commonly assumed Yogacarin 
terminology (viz., alayavijnana . the triad of svabh5va-s, 
etc.) is completely absent from the body of the Chapter. 
Instead, Asanga discusses there the notions of name 
(naman) and discursive thought (vikalpa ) and illustrates 
how these function to obscure the view which is the 
true madhyamg pratipad . 

Moreover, a careful perusal of the Chapter enables us 
to glean not only Asanga's thought, but his refutation of 
rival Buddhist schools (in what later became the classic 
style of Vasubandhu's writing) but, more importantly, we 
are able to delve more deeply into the actual stance of 
the YogScarin, vis-^-vis Asanga's view with regard to the 
Real. Importantly, the traditional interpretation of the 
Yogacara stance, i.e., as "mind-only" in the sense of an 
absolutist idealistic theory, is called into serious 
question. Perhaps, with the translation of the Chapter, 

73 

N. Dutt, ed., The Bodhisattvabhumi ( Tibetan Sanskrit 
Works Series , Vol. VII, Patna: 1966). Professor butt 
states (p. 15): "The whole Chapter is devoted to the 
exposition of Mahayana philosophy and as such it is 
very valuable." 
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as well as its thoroughly illuminating Commentary, a new 
door of interpretation will be opened to serious students 
of Buddhist thought. 


SOURCES 

The sources for the present study are the following: 

I. The TattvSrtha-patala of the Bodhisattvabhumi , 
available in and translated from both the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan editions. 

Two Sanskrit editions were consulted: 

1) Nalinaksha Dutt's edition of the Bodhisattvabhumi , 

being Vol. VII of Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series , 

Patna: K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1966. 

Sanskrit (devanagri) text, pp. 25-39. 

2) Unrai Wogihara’s edition of the Bodhisattvabhumi . 

Tokyo, 1930, Sanskrit (romanized) text, pp. 37-57. 

The Tibetan edition used here is the PTT (the 
Tibetan Tripitaka , Peking edition, reprinted by Otani 
University, Kyoto, ed. by D. T. Suzuki, Vols. 1-168, 
Tokyo-Kyoto, Tibetan Tripitaka Research Institute, 1955- 
1961). The tattvSrtha ( de kho na (nid) ) section is found 
in PTT, Vol. 110, pp. 142-147 (bstan-hgvur, sems-tsam, 
shi . folio sides 24b-37b). 

II. The Tattvartha-vini^caya-samgrahani by Asanga, 
especially the second section of the commentary which 
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deals with de kho na (nid) with reference to the three 
svabhgva -s (ho bo nid gsum ), consulted only in its 
Tibetan edition: PTT , Vol. Ill, pp. 72-76 (bstan-hgyur, 
sems-tsam. Hi , folio sides 19b-29b). There is no extant 
Sanskrit text, though it is available in the Chinese 
(in Vol. 30, TaishS Tripitaka) . 

Two "pada" commentaries on the tattvartha-patala 
were consulted, both being available only in the 
Tibetan editions: 

1) The Bodhisattvabhumiyrtti by Gunaprabha (yon- 
tan-* od), PTT , Vol. 112, pp. 9-12 ( bstan hgyur, sems-tsam , 
Yi, 196b-203b). 

2) The Yogacarya-bhumau bodhisattvabhumi vyakhyg 
by Sagaramegha. PTT Vol. 112, pp. 69-80 (bstan-hgyur . 
sems-tsam, Ri , folio sides 63b-91b). 

A note should be added about these two commentaries: 
Gunaprabha's exegesis on the Tattva Chapter is very 
slight and was of little use for our purposes. This is 
probably due to the fact that his interest in Asanga's 
work was chiefly that of a moralist. Gunaprabha, himself, 
enjoyed fame during his lifetime for his mastery of the 
Vinaya and the moral conduct concomitant with that. Hence, 
his interest in the BodhisattvabhOmi was probably largely 
due to his interest in the text's Jstla Chapter, his 
commentary on this Chapter forming a separate work in 
the bstan-'gyur . 
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As regards Sagaramegha's commentary on the Tattva 
Chapter, even though it surpasses that of Gunaprabha in 
length, we must admit that it too is of little substan¬ 
tive value as a gloss on the Chapter. 

It seems, then, that both these authors have written 
their commentaries on our Chapter in the course of 
attending a larger goal, and that neither has focused 
particular interest on the Tattvartha-patala , itself. 
Hence, where the two might have been of help, especially 
on the more difficult passages of the Chapter, they 
did not add to our knowledge in any significant degree. 

We have read them in connection with this study because 
they are listed as commentators on the Chapter, by the 
Tibetan tradition. 

In addition to the texts cited above, a number of 
secondary sources have proven valuable. These are: 

1) Mahay ana s aipgraha (of Asanga) , translated as 
La Somme du Grande Vehicule by £. Lamotte, 3 vols., 
Louvain, 1938-39. 

2) La Vijhaptimatratasiddhi, La Siddhi de Hiusan 
tsang , translated by L. de la Vall4e Poussin, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1928. 

3) Samdhinirmocana Sutra , edited from Tibetan and 
translated by Lamotte, Louvain, 1935; and 

4) the Madhyantavibhanga literature, in its various 
editions and translations. For fuller bibliographic 
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details see the notes to ”A Comparative Study of Four 
Tattva Chapters” herein. 
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INTRODUCTION - PART II 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL ROOTS OF THE YOGfrCffRA 

Here we shall attempt to indicate some of the 
philosophical roots within earlier Buddhism which led 
to the philosophic system of the Yogacara. A good deal 
of philosophical speculation was being done within the 
earlier periods of Buddhism, especially in what Dutt 
terms the phase of "mixed Hinayana".^ Such early specu¬ 
lations later blossomed into the full-blown systems known 
as the "Four Siddh3nta's";^ 1) the SautrSntika and 2) 

the Vaibhasika of the Hinayana tradition; and 3) the 
Madhyamika and 4) the Yogacara of the MahSySEna. 

Following the "great schism" at the Second Council 
at Vai^ali,^ two major factions of Buddhist followers 
arose, namely, the MahasSnghika-s and the Sthavira-s. 


N. Dutt, Buddhist Sects in India (Calcutta: 1970), p. 

235. According to Dutt, this phase is represented in 
historical terms by the appearance of the various sects 
which began to emerge "about a century after Buddha's 
demise" on the basis of various doctrinal and philo¬ 
sophical disputes. 

^ "Siddhanta" literally means the "accomplished end" and 
refers to philosophical thought in its most complete 
development. Moreover, the term suggests the specialized 
doctrines or set of tenets of a given school of thought. 

^ According to Tibetan tradition, the Council at Vai^Sli 
took place 110 years after the Buddha's NirvSpa. 
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Both Bareau^ - and Dutt"* have much to tell us concerning 
the subsequent splintering of these two factions into the 
eighteen distinct subsects^ by the time of A^oka. As the 
Mahasanghika faction seems to have contributed mostly to 
Mahayana practice,^ attention shall be focused here 
rather on the Sthaviravada and its subsects, particularly 
the SarvastivSda and the Sautrantika. 

Bu-ston's History of Buddhism refers to the three 
great "Turnings of the Wheel of the Doctrine" (Skt., 

8 

Dharmacakrapravartana -s, Tib. Chos-kyi-'khor-lo-bskor-ba) . 
Though there are various interpretations put forth of the 


^ Andr4 Bareau, Les Sectes bouddhiques due Petit Vihicule 
(Saigon, 1955). 

N. Dutt, Buddhist Sects in India (Calcutta: 1970); and 
Early Monastic Buddhism (Calcutta: 1960). 

^ A. Wayman, "Buddhism" (Leiden: 1971), p.377. Dutt sug¬ 
gests that there may in fact have been some twenty such 
sub-sects. See his Early Monastic Buddhism . 

^ Professor Conze seems to disagree with this assessment. 
For example, in his Buddhist Thought in India , p. 230, 
he states: "In so far as the Mahayana 1 derives' from any¬ 
thing it is. from the MahSsahghikas." In our opinion, 
Conze must here be addressing himself to the MahaySna in 
terms of the emerging ideas of the 'supramundane Buddha,' 
the 'Bodhisattva ideal,' etc. Such notions, Dutt, in 
Buddhist Sects in India , p. 260, has called "buddhologi- 
cal speculations." Hence, though it is_true that the 
Mahasaftghika contributed greatly to Mahayana practice, it 
is clear to us that in order to investigate Buddhism's 
philosophical growth it is necessary to look toward the 
Sthaviravada. 

® E. Obermiller (trans.), History of Buddhism by Bu-ston , 
Part I , p. 8 and p. 141. Bu-ston writes (Obermiller 
trans. p. 8): "He has revealed (His) Doctrine in all its 
(three) forms." 
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’’Three Turnings," ^ it seems that Obermiller's own analysis 
is most appropriate to a discussion of the philosophic 
development of Buddhism. In a note on the "Turnings," 
Obermiller 1 ® describes them thus: 

(a) Early scripture (Tib. bkah dan po) = The 
Hxnayana, 

(b) Intermediate (Tib. bkah bar ba ) = The Madhyamika 
Doctrine and the Prajna-paramitS, and 

(c) Latest (Tib. bkah tha ma) = The YogScara Doc¬ 
trine . 

Dr. Chatterjee, 11 being interested in Buddhism's 
philosophical systems, follows Bu-ston's account and 
gives a simpler description of the "Three Turnings" as the 
phases of (1) realism, (2) criticism, and (3) idealism. 12 


For example, Jaideva Singh, in the introduction to 
Stcherbatsky's The Conception of Buddhist Nirvgha 
(Varanasi), pp. 2-3, has labelled the "Three Turnings" 
under the following categories: ”1) Abhidharma phase 
(realistic and pluralistic); 2) Development of Esoteric 

Teaching (supra-rationalism combined with yoga, includ¬ 
ing the Yogacara and Madhyamika); and 3) Development of 
Tantra (cosmological-soteriological)." Again, Dutt in 
Buddhist Sects in India , pp. 235-236, describes the 
"Three" as follows: "(a) Early or pure HxnaySna (early 
scriptures); (b) Mixed-Hxnayana (break up into the 18 
sects); and (c) Appearance of Mahayana (Mahayana philo¬ 
sophy of Nagarjuna and Asaftga)." Stcherbatsky, too, has 
given an appraisal which is both historical and philo¬ 
sophical in his Buddhist Logic. Vol. I . pp. 3-14. 

^ Obermiller, History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, Part I. 
p. 141. - 

11 Ashok Kumar Chatterjee, The Yog5cara Idealism 

(Varanasi: 1962). “ 

12 

Ibid., p. 2. 
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The present writer finds this analysis useful, but in need 
of some elaboration. The 'realism 1 intended by Chatterjee 
entails the pluralistic realism of the Hxnayana schools. 
The 'criticism' of the middle phase also involves 
'absolutism' in the ^Gnyavada, or Madhyamika school of 
Mahayana; and the 'idealism' of the latest phase includes 
both the idealism mixed with absolutism, in the YogScSra 
or Vijnanavada, and the subjective idealism or logic of 
the later Svatantra-Vijnanavada. This latter is also 
called the Sautrantika-Yogacara school of DignAga, 
Dharmakxrti, etc. No attempt will be made here to analyze 

the latest development of the third phase, i.e., the 
13 

Svatantra-Vijnanavada, as this falls outside the scope 
of the present study. 

However, with regard to the earlier phase of the 
Yogacara as propounded by Asaftga and Vasubandhu, our 
general contention is that the philosophic roots of the 
Yog3cara's system of idealism are to be found in the early 
doctrines and theory particularly of the Sarvastiv2da and 
the Sautrantika, and also of the later Mahl^asaka. Addi¬ 
tionally, the Yogacara's absolutism is a logical 
development growing out of the fact that the ^unyavSda 

13 

For more details on the svatantra-vijnShavada, see C. 
Sharma's Introduction to his edition of Arya Maitreya's 
Madhyanta-Vibhaga-Shastra (Jabalpur: 1963) and 
Stcherbatsky's Buddhist Logic, Vols. I and II (New 
York: 1962 edition). 
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doctrine historically^ preceded it. In order to trace 

this overall development, it will be helpful to limit 

the discussion to two of the most important and 

philosophically correlative theories of early Buddhism, 

namely, the dharma theory and the theory of anatman . 

The Sarvastivada . The Sarvastivada may be cited as 

representative of the early 'realistic' phase of Buddhism. 

It is especially to this school that we turn to find the 

statement of the dharma theory in its fullest sense, as 

well as to take note of the fact that even within this 

'realism', a distinction was drawn between what may be 

termed 'appearance' and 'reality'. Conze writes: "The 

Sarvastivadins teach that 'everything exists', i.e., past, 

future and present, as well as space and Nirvana."^ 

However, as Chatterjee 1 ^ has rightly pointed out: 

When Buddha said that everything exists (sarvaqi 
asti) , he meant that all the elements of existence 
( dharmas ) are real. The wholes ( pudgalas) however 
are unreal ( prajhaptisat) . 


** Sharma remarks in Arya. Maitreya 1 s Madhyanta ..., p. 5: 
"The fundamental philosophical ideas of the two great 
schools of Mahay5na, the Madhyamika and the VijhanavSda, 
probably developed side by side, but historically as a 
full-fledged school, the MSdhyamika came into existence 
first." 

15 Conze, Buddhist Thought in India , p. 120. 

16 Chatterjee, The Yogacara Idealism , p. 2. 
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For the SarvastivSdin-s, all dharmas , a group which 
according to the school numbered seventy-five (i.e., 
seventy-two sapskrta and three asamskyta dharma -s)^ -7 were 
objectively real. Hence the system is called 'naive 
realism.' But, even the Sarvastivada posited, in keeping 
with the orthodox anatman theory, than when these indi¬ 
vidual objective dharma -s appeared combined into some 
whole unit and were designated by a term which character¬ 
ized a whole or universal (for example, ' pudgala '), this 
'whole' was merely the result of subj ective constructive 
imagination ( kalpanS ). Since, then, the SarvSstivadin-s 
did make a distinction between what were 'reals' and what 
were only considered to be reals (i.e., appearances), the 

more appropriate philosophical name for them is critical 

,. 18 
realism . 

The most well-known listing of the seventy-five 
dharma -s may be found in Vasubandhu's Abhidharmako^a , 
and this work and its commentaries served as the basic 
texts for the Sarvastivada. As Stcherbatsky has pointed 


7 For a fuller account of the Sarvastivada's seventy-five 
dharmas , see Stcherbatsky's The Central Conception of 
Buddhism (Calcutta: 1923) , especially bis appendices. 
Also, Chatterjee devotes a Chapter to the 'Dharma 
Theory in the Yogacara' in his The Yogacara Idealism, 
pp. 143-166. - - 

18 

This title is usually reserved for the Sautrantika, a 
discussion of whose tenets follow. However the argu¬ 
ment here seems to justify the use of the appellation 
here as well. 
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out, the Sarvastivadin-s made a distinction "between the 

19 

essence and the manifestations of the dharma -s . Dutt 
gives us a more detailed picture, citing the scheme of 

seventy-five dharma -s in terms of the Sarv5stiv5da-s 
20 

basic five dharma -s thusly: 

.the Sarvastivadins maintain the existence of 

five dharmas in their subtlest states at all times, 
whether in the past, present or future. 

and 


According to them, a being is composed of five 
dharmas (not five khandas), viz. (i) citta (mind), 
(ii) caitasika (mental states), (.iii) rupa (matter), 
(iv) visamprayukta-samskarS (states independent of^ 
the mind) and (v) asaipskrtas (the unconstituted). 

The actual breakdown of the seventy-five dharma -s is the 
22 

following: 

citta — 1 
caitasika- s — 46 
rOpa -- II 

citta-viprayukta — 14 
asagiskrta -- 3 

The five dharma -s are said to "persist in a being, 

the present being the resultant of the past, and potential 
23 

of the future." The Sarvastivadin-s developed a theory 
of prapti ("reach") to account for the adherence of these 


19 

Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception of Buddhism , pp. 
44-45. ” 

2 ® Dutt, Buddhist Sects in India , p. 158. 

21 Ibid., p. 162. 

22 Ibid., pp. 162-163. 

23 Ibid-, P- 163. 
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five subtle dharma -s, and that theory led them into quite 
a number of philosophical impasses and arguments with 
other sects.^ 

The points to be stressed here are three, namely: 

1) The Sarvastivadin-s propounded the theory of 
seventy-five dharma-s, derived from five subtle or basic 
dharma -s, which were said to exist objectively; 

2) Even though loosely termed 'realists', not 
everything according to the Sarvastivada was considered 

to be in fact, a real ( dharma) . The seventy-five elements 
represented the limit of the real, and combinations of 
the individual dharma -s ( svalaksapa) into 'wholes' with 
designations were viewed as merely kalpana ; 

3) The Sarvastivadin-s mere dogmatically stated 
their theories. Aside from taking note of the distinction 
between reality (i.e., individual dharma -s) and appearance 
('wholes' resulting from kalpana ), they put forth no 
viable philosophic argumentation or proofs for their views. 

The Sautrantika . It is to the Sautrantika among all 
the schools of the Hinayana that we must look for an exam¬ 
ple of advanced philosophical and critical thought being 
done in early Buddhism. In fact, it is such thought which 

24 

Professor Conze translates the term, prapti, as 
"possession." He has given many a negative argument 
against its philosophical cogency in his Buddhist 
Thought in India , especially pp. 138-141. ’ 
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"leads on the one hand to the rise of the absolutism of 

the Madhyamika and, on the other hand, to the idealism of 

- .i25 

the Vijnanavada and the Svatantra-VijnanavSda.' It is 
notably with this school that we first find, within 
Buddhist thought, a logical analysis of a theory of 
knowledge . The Sautrantika school operates within the 
boundaries of the Sarvastivada's 'naive realism,' but 
goes on to become a truly critical school, relying on 
logic to give a rational analysis to many of the impli¬ 
cations of the SarvSstivada.^ It thereby "transforms 
the naive realism of the SarvastivSda into critical 

realism by revealing the logical implications of the 
27 

Abhidharma philosophy." Hence, the SautrSntika may 
be said to be the root of Mahayana philosophy in general, 
leading on the one had to the full-blown and thorough¬ 
going critical dialectics of the Madhyamika, and on the 
other to the full-blown epistemology and constructive 
metaphysics of the Yogacara. 


^ Sharma, Arya Maitreya's Madhyanta-Vibhaga Shastra , p. 6. 

^ Chatterjee writes in The Yogacara Idealism , p. 4^ 

"The SautrSntika must be understood as SarvSstivada 
itself, aware of its own logical basis. They are not 
two schools, but two phases of the same metaphysical 
pattern." 

^ Sharma, Arya Maitreya's MadhySnta ...., p. 6. 
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A few additional historical points may be made con¬ 
cerning the Sautrantika. We know that the SautrSntika 
28 

'issued 1 from the Sarvastivada and directed its logical 
approach back upon the suppositions of the Sarvastivada. 

It has already been mentioned that the chief text for the 
Sarvastivfda was Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa . Vasubandhu, 

himself, offers the best evidence that the Sautrantika-s 

29 

are "logical Sarvastivadins. Dutt writes: 

The Sarvastivada exponents, however, differed 
among themselves and interpreted the existence 
of being and objects in the past, present and 
future in diverse ways.... 

It is these various proponents of Sarvastivada 
doctrines that Vasubandhu often addresses, pointing out 
as he does where their arguments are fallacious. 

The Sautrantika marked the first real emergence of 
the critical approach in Buddhist philosophy. For example, 
this school carried the kganikatva (momentariness) doctrine 
to its extreme conclusion, which suggested that objects, 
in fact, could have no duration ( sthiti ) whatsoever. This 
analysis of momentariness became a very powerful tool for 


Dutt in Buddhist Sects in India, p. 186, cites the 
following: "Vasumitra writes that at the beginning of 
the fourth century (i.e., after Buddha's death), there 
was one school named Sautrantika, otherwise called 
SaipkrantivSda, which issued from Sarvastivada." 

Ibid., p. 165. 
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idealistic arguments, for such 'radical momentariness' 
leads ultimately to the position that no objective 'real', 
or dharma, can ever be known. That is, if the 'given' is 

of no duration, it is not possible that it could "enter 

30 

into any causal relation to knowledge." Moreover, it 
cannot in the least be necessary to knowledge. This is 
idealism. 

In terms of the basic dharma theory, the Sautrantika*s 
critical view is attested to by the fact that it reduced 

the number of objective dharma -s from the seventy-five 

31 

of the Sarvastivada to only forty-three. To effect 
this, the Sautrantika introduced the theory that some of 
the seventy-five dharma -s (for example. Nirvana) are 

not real and distinct entities, but are rather the results 

32 

of the absence, or suppression, of dharma -s. 


30 - 

Chatterjee, The Yogacara Idealism , p. 21. 

^ See Stcherbatsky's discussion of this in The Central 
Conception of Buddhism , pp. 41-44. 

32 

This theory has been explained by Stcherbatsky in his 
The Central Conception of Buddhism , especially pp. 41- 
43. Briefly, the Sautrantika makes a distinction 
between utpatti-dharmas and anutpatti-dharmas . The 
utpatti-dhapnas are in"' 1 commotion" (Stcherbatsky' s 
translation). When these "commotions" are suppressed 
(heya) they are converted into anutpatti-dharma-s. 
Stcherbatsky summarizes: "This feature converts the 
dharma -theory into a doctrine of salvation...." 
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Taking a comprehensive view of the whole Sautrantika 

system. Chatterjee^ gives the following summary: 

In his metaphysics the Sautrantika maintains three 
theses. Everything is transient and perishing 
( anitya ); everything is devoid of self-hood or 
substantiality (anatma); everything is discrete and 
unique ( svalakgana ). The first militates against 
permanence and encturance of things; the second 
precludes all unity and substantiality and wholeness; 
the third does away with the reality of universals. 

The Sautrantika Analytic . The Sautrantika gave a 
logical basis to the anftma theory by an analysis which 

34 

is very similar to that of Kant. That is, the 
Sautrantika propounded the distinction between the "thing- 
in-itself" (what is given objectively -- here, the indi¬ 
vidual dharma-s) and the appearance (which is merely a 
thought construct, kalpana) , and then it drew out all the 
implications of such a scheme. It was concerned to show 
that all empirical knowledge results from a synthesis, or 
relation, obtained from superimposing a priori (i.e., 
subjective) categories onto the objective 'givens'. 

The categories of 'substantiality' or 'unity' are, 
according to the school, all transcendental functions of 
the subjective; that is the work of the a priori . Hence 


33 

Chatterjee, The Yogacara Idealism , p. 5. 

^ Sharma, Arya Maitreya's MadhySnta ... agrees with this 
observation. He writes (p. 6): "The Kantian analysis 
of knowledge was formulated and well-developed in the 
Sautrantika school." 
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prime importance was given to the role of the subjective 
in the experience of knowledge. This turning 'inward' 
to the primacy of the subjective, of course, held great 
importance later for the development of the YogScSra's 
system of idealism. 

However, where Kant's Analytic suggested that the 
"thing-in-itself" was impossible to know, the Sautrantika 
allowed for the possibility of a direct perception 
(pratyakga) of it. For the Sautrantika, knowledge can be 
traced to two sources and two only: (1) the thing-in- 
itself, and (2) the transcendental categories which create 
relations and synthesize experience (which are a priori 
functions of the subjective). "Intuition of the pure 
given is pratyaksa .... Manipulation of the universal 
which is a creature of the subjective, is anumana ."' - 

These two, pratyakga and anumana, are terms which 
played dominant roles in Buddhist logic for all times 
after the Sautrantika. Where pratyakga meant direct 
perception of distinct individuals (svalakgapa -s), 
anumana referred to the process of inference and pointed 
out the important function of the subjective to create 
"wholes" or "universals" through relating the individuals 
(i.e., samanya-lakgana -s). 

Moreover, like Kant, the Sautrantika held that the 
'real' is non-relational and therefore transcendent to all 

^ Chatterjee, The YogacSra Idealism , p. 8. 
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thought construction (vikalpa ) or words (n5ma) . Unlike 
Kant, however, the Sautrantika allowed the notion that 
this non-relational 'real' could be "directly realized 
through the pure intuition by the yogis. 

To summarize, the Sautrantika had done three impor¬ 
tant things which served as a prelude to the Yog3cSra's 
philosophic stance: 

1) It had subjected the theories of the SarvastivSda 
to critical logical analysis and, in the process, had 
become the first critical philosophy of Buddhism; 

2) It had reduced the list of dharma -s from seventy- 
five in the Sarvastivada to forty three. Hence it had 
begun the qualifying and limiting of the actual number of 
"objective reals", a move which effectively dents a 
system of realism, and thereby prepares the way for a 
thorough-going idealism; and 

3) The Analytic which it propounded shifted the 
emphasis from the objective to the subjective, relegating 
the former to the latter, and according prime importance 
to the subjective in the experience of knowledge. 

Outlined above are some of the various analytic 
trends which led logically to a system of idealism. These 
trends were in fact the roots of the Yogacara's philosophic 
content, especially as regards its 'idealistic tendencies'. 
In addition, the Yogacara was influenced by the later 

^ Sharma, Xrya Maitreya 1 s Madhyanta ..., p. C. 
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Mahi^Ssaka school, a sect which placed great importance 

on meditation. As aforementioned, it seems clear that 

• 37 

Asanga was much influenced by this sect. Certainly 

this school's emphasis on meditation would be supportive 

of relegating the objective and elevating the subjective 

content of experience. 

In spite of all the advances in philosophic analysis 
made by the Sautrantika, it had still remained attached 
to the pluralistic realism of the Abhidharma philosophy. 
Though it had reduced the Sarvastivada's list of dharma-s, 
it still clung to the belief that its own list referred 
to ultimately objective realities. It accepted the tenet 
of pudgalanairatmya , but could not go on to posit dharma- 
nairatmya as well, even though it contained all the 
necessary elements to do so. Hence, its criticism was 
performed only in half-hearted fashion. 

It remained for the Madhyamika to complete the pro¬ 
cess of criticism, and complete it did, carrying the 
logical seeds planted by the Sautrantika to their complete 
fruition with the postulation of both pudgalanairatmya 
and dharmanairatmya . The Madhyamika showed the complete 
relativity of both the objective and subjective contents 
of knowledge. For this school, both were relative and 
dependent; both were unreal and void of reality 


See supra , pp. 13, 16, and notes. Also see Wayman's 
Analysis .... and Bareau* s Les sectes .... 
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(nihsvabhava) . In what may be viewed a nominalistic 
approach, the Madhyamika asserted that if the pudgala is 
declared to be only apparent (prajnapti sat , i.e., having 
its being only through names), then so must be all the 
dharma -s. Everything, according to the Madhyamika, is 
sunya , empty of self-existence. For the ^unyavadin -s, 
the only real is the non-dual Absolute which avoids the 
extremes of etemalism and nihilism. 

So, the Yogacara was influenced by both the 
Sautrantika and the Madhyamika. Its idealistic tendencies 

were "a natural sequence to the attempt to remove the 

38 

incompleteness of SautrSntika logic.” The YogacSra, 
continuing the Sautrantika's criticism, simply expanded 
the point that since all our empirical knowledge is con¬ 
ditioned by a priori categories of thought (i.e., the 
constructive discursive thought, vikalpa) , why should the 
supposed objective realities be considered otherwise? When 
it concluded that there was not adequate reason for 
considering them otherwise, and that in fact it was 
illogical to do so, the Yogacara entered into the stage 
of Idealism. 

As regards the Madhyamika influence, it is clear that 
the original Yogacarin thinkers, i.e., Maitreya, Asanga, 
Vasubandhu and Sthiramati, regarded it as beneficial. This 
wing of the Yogacara adopts the Madhyamika's term 

Sharma, Arya Maitreya's Madhyanta .p. 7. 
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madhyama pratipad , as an epithet for itself. Likewise, 

it makes the term ^unyata a prominent synonym in the 
formulation of its Absolute.^® According to Sharma, the 

Yogacara arose "to compliment and supplement Shunyavada 

..41 

and not to oppose or contradict it. 

In fact, the negative dialectic of the Madhyamika had 
not only frightened many followers and philosophers of 
Buddhism with its declaration that 'everything is Junya', 
it had also been quickly misunderstood as being unquali¬ 
fied nihilism. It was largely to correct this misunder¬ 
standing of the meaning of ^unyata that Asanga wrote his 

works, a chief representative of such writing being trans- 
42 

lated herein. But unlike the Madhyamika, whose no- 

view' sought to demolish all metaphysical inquiry, the 


39 

For example, see the Chapter translation given herein, 
where Asaftga states, "What is non-two that is said to 
be the incomparable Middle Path (madhyama pratipad) 
which avoids the two extremes. With regard to that 
(Middle Path) Reality, the knowledge of all the Buddha- 
Bhagavan-s should be understood to be exceedingly pure." 

^ Sharma, in £rya Maitreya's Madhyanta-Vibhaga-ShSCstra , 
states the following referring to the Vijn5nav5da (p. 

7): "It calls itself madhyama pratipat and openly 
identifies its Absolute with ShOnyatk." 

41 ^id ., p. 7. 

^ Asanga's Chapter on Reality, particularly the section 
wherein the two views which are unacceptable for a 
Bodhisattva are found, clearly is intended as a refuta¬ 
tion of unqualified nihilism. Asaftga is not anti- 
Nagarjuna or Nagarjtana's thought. He is, rather, 'anti' 
that one whom he calls the "Chief Nihilist" (i.e., 
pradhgCno nastikah) . 
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Yogacara took a more positive, explanatory, approach, an 
approach which meant taking up again the mantle of 
metaphysical speculation. 

The YogacSra agreed that phenomena are unreal, but 
urged that they still must be grounded in reality. The 
model which the Yogacara set forth involved the "Three 
Natures" (svabhava -s or laksapa -s) and their correlation 
with the "Two Truths" ( samvrti-satya and paramarthasatya) . 
According to the YogacSra's model, all experience could 
be effectively categorized as being either: 1) parikalpita , 
purely imaginary and unreal, of 2) paratantra , dependent 
or relative, which is both real and unreal, or ultimately 
as 3), parinigpanna , the perfect or the Absolute. The 

first two above, the Yogacara asserted, existed on the 
43 

level of samvrta-satya , and the final one was equivalent 
to paramSrthasatya . 

Now what is particularly interesting about the 
YogScara's model of the "Three Natures" and its correla¬ 
tion with the "Two Truths" is that it points up the fact 
that the YogacSra — far from dogmatically positing the 
subjective as the 'sole reality' -- is actually amenable 
to two realities. Professor Wayman's review article^ of 


See our remarks tinder the head "A Comparative Study...." 

^ A. Wayman, "The YogacSra Idealism" in Philosophy East 
and West. Vol. XV . No. 1., Jan. 1965, ppl' 65-73. 
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Chaterjee's book is very helpful on this point. The 
article states: "In this Buddhist system (i.e, the 
YogacSra), both the 'imagination of unreality' and 
'voidness' are real, co-exist, and are yet distinct." 4 "* 
Further, 

In short, Voidness, or the pure dharmadhatu 
(realm of natures) is the material cause o£ 
the world, while the 'imagination of unreality' 
is the formal cause. In respect to content, the 
system is realistic; in respect to form, it is 
idealistic .^ 6 

As Professor Wayman's article suggests, it appears 
that the YogacSra, rather than denying both the 
'subjective' and the 'objective' components of experience 
as the MSdhyamika did, affirmed them both and not just 
the 'subjective', though it is of course given primacy 
in the system. 


66 . 

67. 


45 Ibid-* P- 

46 Ibid., p. 
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II. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FOUR TATTVA CHAPTERS 

As the present study concerns itself with the 
Reality Chapter of the Bodhisattvabhumi and its exegesis, 
it was deemed both appropriate and informative to treat 
of other, equivalent. Chapters from the YogacSra genre 
of texts. There are four such texts which deserve our 
attention: 

1) our Tattvarthapatala of the Bodhisattvabhumi ; 

2) the TattvSdhikara of the Mahayanasutralamkara ; 

3) the Jneyalaksapa Chapter of the Mahayanasagtgraha ; 
and 

4) the Tattvapariccheda of the Madhyantavibhaga texts. 

Of the four Chapters listed above, only one has been 

translated into English prior to the present study; name¬ 
ly, the Tattvapariccheda of the MadhyantavibhagasSstra , 
through the competent efforts of Paul Wilfred O'Brien.^ 


Chapter on Reality from the 
Monumenta Nipponica. Tokyo: 
IX and X, ry33-19^4. 

There are various editions of this work and of its txkS 
by Sthiramati, as follows: 1. Nagao, G. M., ed., The 
Madhyantavibhaga-Bhagya . Tokyo: Suzuki Research Founda¬ 
tion, 1964. 27 Sharma, Chandradhar, ed., Arya 

Maitreya' s Madhyanta-Vibhaga-Shastra ._ Jabalpur, 1963. 
17 Yamaguchi. S.. ed.. MadhyantavibhagatTka (of 
Sthiramati). Nagoya, 19357 

There are English translations of the tlk5 given by Th. 
Stcherbatsky (Biblioteca Buddhica XXX , 1936; Chap. I, 
only); and by D. L. Friedman (Amsterdam, 1937; Chap. X, 
only). 


O'Brien, Paul_Wilfred, "A 
Madhyantavibhaga^as tra . 11 
Sophia University, Vo'ls. 
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The Mahayanasaqigraha has been rendered in its entirety 
into French by the great scholar, M. Etienne Lamotte;^ 

and M. Sylvain L4vi has painstakingly edited the Sanskrit 
3 

of the MahayanasutrSlajpkara . 

Several issues suggested themselves as we compara¬ 
tively read these four texts and in what follows we 
address a number of these. However, it will be helpful to 
here give a brief summary of the contents of each of the 
four Chapters before going into these: 

1) The Tattvarthapatala of the BodhisattvabhCmi : 

Our Tattva Chapter is the second in length of the four 
texts, being surpassed only by the Chapter from the 
Mahgyanasamgraha .^ Its language is completely non¬ 
sectarian -- i.e., terms commonly associated with the 
Yogacara — 'alaya-vijnana', the three svabhava-s, etc. — 
are not found therein. The Chapter treats, in rather 
comprehensive fashion, both the practices and the philo¬ 
sophical views which are 'acceptable' for a Bodhisattva. 

An enumeration of the topics covered by the Chapter must 
therefore containing the following: 1. The Chapter begins 
by presenting a twofold and fourfold analysis of 
tattvartha . 2. This is followed by an account of the 

^ Lamotte, Etienne, ed. and trans., Mahayanasamgr aha: La 
Somme due Grand v4hicule d'Asahga. Louvain, 1933-1939. 

^ L4vi, Sylvain, Asaftga; Mahayana-SGtralamkgra . Paris, 1911. 

^ Lamotte's French translation of the Chapter runs well 
over sixty-five pages. 
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Bodhisattva's conduct, in accordance with the notions of 
upgya and prajhS . 3. An exposition of the falsifying 

character of designations ( prajnapti) with regard to 
dharma-s and 'given things' (vastu -s) then follows which 
is set within the framework of a number of debate-style 
arguments,"* and which culminate in Asafiga's formulation 
of the two philosophical views which are 'unacceptable* 


For example, between the Tibetan folio-s 29a.7 and 30a.8 
of our Chapter, Asaftga presents three such arguments 
dealing with the problem of whether names can be said to 
accurately correspond to given things (vastu -s). In 
brief, these may be summarized as follows: 

1. If things become just as they are expressed, or 
named, then how does one account for the fact that for a 
single thing there are various names? Though the argu¬ 
ment does not explicitly allude to it, the statement 
there, that "on to a single given thing, various men will 
attach many (different) designations" probably had as Its 
background the famed Buddhist story, summarized by Conze 
in Buddhist Thought in India , p. 256, as follows: 

"One and the same object, say a river, leads to totally 
different ideas on the part of hungry ghosts, animals, 
men and gods...The hungry ghosts, by way of retribution 
of their past deeds, see nothing but pus, urine and ex¬ 
crement; fishes find there a home; men see fresh and 
pure water which can be used for washing and drinking; 
the gods of the station of infinite space see only space.” 

2. If things got their self-existence from having names 
attached to them, then being without self existence prior 
to the attaching of a name, these things lacking self- 
existence, would be non-existent. However, being so, 
there would be no occasion to attach a name (i.e., 
there would be no thing there to name) ; and 

3. If things and names were identical, then things 
would name themselves; or, even without men attaching 
names to things, those names would automatically arise 
in men's minds. 
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for a Bodhisattva. 6 4. Thereafter, Asafiga introduces 
scriptural quotations. 5. These are followed by an 
exposition of the eight kinds of discursive thought 
( vikalpa) , the three bases ( vastu -s), the four 'thorough 
searches' (paryesana -s), and the for 'knowing (them) as 
they really are' (knowledges; yathabhutaparijnana -s )J 
6. The Chapter concludes with a discussion of the five 
benefits (anusamsa -s) and the five actions ( karma -s) of 
the Bodhisattva. 

The Tattva Chapter of the BodhisattvabhGmi is unique 
among the four texts under study because it, alone, avoids 
any mention of the sectarian Yogacarin doctrine of the 
Three Natures (svabhava -s) within its basic text. How¬ 
ever, we should quickly add that these Three are 
immediately addressed in Asanga's Exegesis of the 
Chapter. Because this is so we should also briefly 
describe the contents of that Exegesis: 

The Exegesis comes in Asanga's Viniicaya-samgrahanT 
section of the Yogac5rabhGmi . It treats immediately 
of the Three Natures, beginning their explanation in its 
first sentence, and thereafter presenting a detailed 
analysis of each one. Many of its passages, we have 


Herein, we find Asafiga' s vindication of rightly-concep¬ 
tualized ^unyata. See further remarks in the essay 
entitled "Asafiga's Philosophical Position and His Use 
of the Term 'Tattva'." 

For fuller details on the paryesana- s and the yathabhuta - 
parijnana-s, see my notes to the Chapter translation 
herein. 
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observed, are with regard to the Three, echoed in the 
Mahayanasaqigraha of Asahga as well as in other MahSyana 
works such as the Samdhinirmocanasutra .^ Being based in 
the Three Natures, the Exegesis also addresses an analysis 
of clinging (abhinive^a) , the "bondage by virture of 
expressions for signs," the Three Absences of Nature 
( nihsvabhgya -s), etc. The work concludes with a treatment 
of the thorough knowledges' of the Three Natures, similes 
for each, and an important and rather rigorous analysis 
of the term, mam par mi rtog pa (nirvikalpa) , that is, 
'non-discursive thought.' 

2) The Tattvadhikara of the Mahayanasutralamkara : 

This Tattva Chapter is the shortest work of the four, 
being only two and a half pages in the Sanskrit edition. 

It is comprised of ten verses which are then each 
followed by prose commentary. Though short in length, 
the Chapter nevertheless treats of several comprehensive 
topics — the characteristics of Param2rtha, wayward 
views (viparySsa ) regarding self, the adversaries or 
'counteractives' (pratipakga -s), and the Path of Seeing 
(dar^anamarga) , among them. Though the Three Natures 
are mentioned (in the prose commentary), they are not 
expounded upon. 

® For equivalent passages, see notes to the Commentary 
translation, herein. 
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3) The Jheyalaksapa Chapter of the Mahayanasamgraha : 
This Chapter is the closest parallel to the Exegesis of 
our Tattva Chapter. It immediately addresses itself to 
the Three Natures, but being the longest of the four 
texts, also treats of a number of other subjects under 
that general heading. Therein one finds scores of 
analyses and sets of categories -- the five imaginations 
( parikalpa -s), the ten types of ideas (vijnapti) , etc. 

The Chapter also includes some scriptual quotations, and 

it is among these that one finds arguments for the theory 

q _ 

of vijhaptimatra . The whole of the Mahayanasamgraha is 

one of two "summary" works by Asanga,^® but this Chapter 
especially addresses itself to the question of Reality 
from the sectarian Yogacarin point of view. 

4) The Tattvapariccheda of the Madhyantavibhaga^astra : 
This Jastra, as a whole, is divided into five chapters 
which deal, respectively, with 1) lakgapa , wherein the 

two concepts of adbhutaparikalpa and iunyatS are analyzed; 


y It is within the Jneyalaksapa Chapter, that are found 
the two famed quotes which supposedly advocate the 
doctrine of representation-only . The quotes are taken 
from the Da^abhumikasutra (p. ~49 ) L and the "Maitreya 
Chapter" of the Samdhinirmocana sutra . See Lamotte's 
translation of this section in his La' Somme du Grand 
Vehicule, Tome II, p. 93. 

This is how the work is referred to by Bu-ston in his 
History (Obermiller translation), Part I, p. 56. The 
other f *Summary" work is, of course, Asanga^s 
Abhidharmasamuccaya . 
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2) avarana, illustrating the various veils which cover the 
Real; 3) tattva, detailing the Three Natures; 4) prati - 
paksa-bhavanS , discussing the details of spiritual practice, 
its adversaries, and the practices for spiritual advance¬ 
ment; and 5) yananuttarya , which describes the excellencies 
of the Mahayana . Bu-ston cites the work in his History 
as being "a vindication of the three aspects of Reality, 
hence signalling the importance of the Tattvapariccheda . 
O'Brien refers to the Tattva Chapter as "the peak of the 
work — that to which the other chapters converge."^" 2 

Speaking to the contents of the Chapter, O'Brien 
13 

states: 

The chapter on reality then, is merely the applica¬ 
tion of the theory of the three natures to the 
fundamental truths of the schools, in an attempt 
to find the ultimate reality behind each of them. 

It is this thought which unifies an apparently 
disconnected series of truths. 

It is clear, as Bu-ston observed, that this Chapter 

presents a very detailed analysis of the Three Natures. 

Moreover, the text is unique among the four for its 

presentation of a tenfold enumeration of tattva . This 

important point of difference will be addressed in a 

later section of the present essay. 


Obermiller, History of Buddhism by Bu-ston . Part I, 
p. 57. 

12 O'Brien, "A Chapter," Vol. IX, p. 282. 

13 Ibid., p. 283. 
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Having said the foregoing by way of introduction to 
these four texts, let us now take up some of the important 
issues raised by a comparative reading of them. 

I. One of the most striking points of contrast, 
noticed early on in our reading of Asaftga's TattvSrtha- 
patala and in the subsequent reading of his Exegesis on 
the Chapter, was the fact of the Chapter's completely 
non-sectarian stance as opposed to the Exegesis' obvious 
and immediate sectarian language. This contrast was 
likewise observed when we compared our Chapter with the 
Tattvapariccheda of the Madhyantavibhagasastra and the 
Jneyalaksana Chapter of the Mahayanasamgr aha — the latter 
two being comparable to our Chapter's Exegesis in terms 
of sectarian language. The Mahay ana sutralaipkara ' s 
Chapter does not immediately appear sectarian. In terms 
of the language of the verses, this is certainly true. 
However, closer scrutiny revealed sectarian language 
couched in the prose commentary of that text. 

The reason for this shift in biases and language, we 
believe, can be accounted for. Moreover, our suggested 
analysis of this phenomenon is not only useful for clari¬ 
fying Asahga's shift of language within the singular 
context of the Tattvartha Chapter and its Exegesis; it 
also helps to solve the heretofore puzzling problem of 
the identical title headings Levi observed^ as existing 

14 

Levi, op. cit. , p. 10-11. 
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between the Bodhisattvabhumi and the Mahayanasutralaipkara 1 s 
divisions, in spite of the fact that the content of those 
respective divisions seemed quite distinct from each 
other. 

To state the matter briefly, it now seems in light 
of our studies, that these seeming discrepancies can be 
reconciled once we realize that Asanga is following a 
consistent methodology, a specific and calculated schema 
in his expositions, the outlines of which become illumi¬ 
nated when we step back to peruse a group of texts which 
treat of the same subject matter. 

As aforementioned, our Tattva Chapter is set off 
from all three of the other Reality Chapters by virtue 
of the fact that it alone is completely freed from the 
sectarian doctrine and terminology of the Three Natures 
in its basic text. We began our investigation with the 
simple question, 'What accounts for this fact?' There¬ 
after, the process was one of elimination: We could 
safely group together the Chapters from the Madhyantavi - 
bhgga and from the Mahayana samgraha because both these 
texts enter immediately into discourse regarding the 
Three Natures. We were then left with only our Chapter 
and that of the Mahayanasutralamkara . Focusing solely 
then on these two Chapters, we discerned a schema; namely, 
that the verses of the Mahayanasutralamkara may be seen 
as equivalent to our Tattva Chapter, while the prose 
commentary of the Mahayanasutralamkara may be seen to 
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parallel our Chapter's Exegesis. 

The equivalency mentioned here is not one of content, 
but one of style, of methodology, and of schema. That is, 
Asanga is following a consistent pattern of being non¬ 
sectarian in his basic texts, while immediately intro¬ 
ducing sectarian terminology into the exegetical sections 
of his writings. This schema, once seen, is what accounts 
for the fact that our Chapter is so totally unbiased in 
terms of sectarian terminology while the Exegesis of the 
Chapter presents such terminology in its very first sen¬ 
tence. Moreover, it explains why in the Mahayanasutra - 
lamkSra , none of the ten verses are sectarian in 
character, while Asanga introduces the Three Natures into 
the prose commentary on the Chapter's first verse. 

Asafiga probably adopted this schema in his early 
career, and probably at the same time when -- as a student 
— he worked on the Mahayanasutrglamkara , composing its 
prose commentary. Though Ldvi considered Asafiga to have 
authored the whole of that work, it now seems to us 
correct that Asanga in fact only authored the prose 
commentary of the work, and not its verses. In a review 
article of Corrado Pensa's book, L' Abhisamayalamkaravrtti 
di Arya Vimuktisena , Dr. Wayman states:^ "One need only 


See Wayman's Review Article of Pensa's work in Journal 
of the American Oriental Society , 89.1 (1969), p. 19l. 
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compare statements in this Mahayana-Sutralamkara with 
Asanga's developed position in the YoggcSrabhumi to see 
numerous disagreements." In addition, though Pensa, 
himself, refuses to accept the word of his author, 
Vimuktisena, we do accept his assertion that Asanga in 
fact composed the bhagya ^ of that text and makes no 
mention of his having composed its verses as well. Of 
course, our taking this approach means opening up again 
the problem of the historicity of Maitreya, since if 
Asanga did not write the verses, then someone else must 
have done so. Our findings, both in this particular 
matter and with respect to another problem evidenced 
in connection with the Madhygntavibhaga karikS -s (to 
be addressed at a later point in the present essay), 
suggest that the question of Maitreya's historicity does 
in fact require more study and a thorough reassessment. 

II. Returning to our concern with Asanga*s schema, 
we are further enabled by its discovery to say something 
about the probable order of composition of the four 
Tattva Chapters under examination. Namely, we believe 
in agreement with Dr. Wayman's assessment that Asahga's 
first major literary undertaking was his work on the 

16 Ibid ., cf. p. 191. 
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prose commentary to the Mahayanasutralarokara. ^ Herein 
Asahga, either of his own choice or under instructions from 
the author of the verses of that text, first initiates 
his schema of reserving sectarian comments for exegetical 
contexts while avoiding their use in the basic text 
(here, the basic lloka -s). 

Then, in Asahga's second major composition work, 
which we believe to have been the Yogacarabhumi , he 
continued to apply this schema. Hence, we have the 
structure which separates sectarian commentary from the 
non-sectarian language evidenced in our Exegesis and 
Chapter, respectively. Because this was Asahga's second 
undertaking, he held to the schema. However, at a later 
date, that is, by the time he composed his two 'summary' 
works — one of which being the Mahay ana s aipgr aha , he 
would have been secure in the knowledge that his own 
school of thought had been so well established that there 
was little need to continue to apply that schema. At this 
time, then, he combined both types of remarks, providing 
us with an encyclopeadic treatment such as is evidenced in 
the Mahayanasaggraha 's Jneyalakgapa Chapter. This is 

^ Dr. Ui argues — in the Bongo butten no shobunken 
(i.e., Bibliographical Materials of Sanskrit Buddhist 
Texts) by RyOjo Yamada (Kyoto, 1959, p. Vlb) — that 
Vasubandhu wrote the prose commentary of this work. 

We are grateful to Mrs. Hideko Wayman for kindly 
reading and translating for us this passage giving 
Dr. Ui Y s position. 
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what makes it possible for that basic text to begin its 
discussion directly with an analysis of the Three Natures. 

III. There is a second way to view Asanga*s use of 
this schema. That is, we can view — in the course of 
its use — the development and progression of Asaftga's 
own thought, especially as that thought moves from an 
affinity with the Mahayana positions as expounded through 
the Prajnaparamita and jjunyavada doctrines to a critical 
and constructive view with regard to those. Taking this 
approach, we can view Asaftga's early employment of the 
schema of restricting sectarian comments for exegetical 
contexts and using the basic texts as non-sectarian 
contexts as a way of allowing his basic texts to serve 
as platforms for expressing his affinities with those 
Mah5y5na doctrines as he perceived them. For example, it 
is clear from our Tattva Chapter, i.e., the basic text, 
that Asanga intends to vindicate and to clarify the 
^unyavada doctrince and not to refute it. To look at 
the Chapter alone, one senses only a refutation of the 
'realist' position on the one hand, and of those who have 
misunderstood the ^unyavada doctrine, taking it to be 
unqualified nihilism, on the other hand. It is from 
reading both the Chapter and the Exegesis of it that one 
begins to see Asa&ga's critique of the Madhyamika position 
as a critique. That is, Asanga's objection to NSgarjuna's 
position because it denies the validity of the par at antra 
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nature, which Asaftga takes as the necessary ground for 
the possibility of ^unyata . But about this, more shall 
be said in the subsequent essay. 

In the process, then, of developing his non-sectarian 
vindications of the Juniata theory, and as a new means of 
explaining its purport, Asanga constructs a new explana¬ 
tory model based upon the threefold epistemological 
structure of the Three Natures. Of course, such a 
construct would have occupied Asanga's thinking (and his 
exegetical) contexts for some time before it stood on 
its own in the context of his basic texts. Hence, again, 
we would expect to see the schema of separation observed 
in the earlier stages of his thought and the schema of 
unification incorporated into his basic texts at a later 
and more developed stage in his thought. And this, we 
believe, is in keeping with the observable facts of the 
texts themselves. 

IV. Now the foregoing remarks have involved mention 
of only three of the four texts under examination. We 
have purposely reserved mention of the Madhyantavibhaga 1 s 
Tattva Chapter because its unique tenfold analysis of 
tattva as opposed to our Bodhisattvabhumi 1 s Chapter which 
mentions only a fourfold analysis raises a fourth and 
very important issue, worthy of attention here. What 
accounts for the difference between these two descriptive 
analyses which both treat of tattva? 
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According to the Bodhisattvabhumi 's Tattva Chapter 

18 

(our translation), the following is stated: 

Further, the meaning of Reality (may be given) 
a fourfold analysis, as follows: 

1) that which is universally accepted by 
ordinary beings; 

2) that which is universally accepted by reason; 

3) that which is the sphere of cognitive activity 
which is completely purified of the defilement 
obscurations; and 

4) that which is the sphere of cognitive activity 
which is completely purified of the obscurations 
to the knowable. 

Alternatively, the first two karika -s of the Madhyanta - 
vibhaga * s Tattva Chapter enumerate a tenfold grouping of 
tattva -s which reads as follows (adopted from O'Brien's 
19 

translation): 

1. There are only ten kinds of reality, namely, 

1) basic (reality) 

2) (the reality of true) aspects, 

3) errorless (reality) 

4) (and that of) cause and effect, 

5) the reality of grossness and fineness. 

2. 6) accepted (reality), 

7) (the reality of) the object of pure knowledge 

8) inclusion (reality), 

9) differentiated (reality, and finally) 

10) the reality of the ten expert knowledges, 
all dispelling the self-view. 

When one reads these Madhyanta karika -s together with 

their commentarial expansions, one is justified in 

concluding that the whole of our Chapter's fourfold 

analysis is comprised in the sixth and seventh members of 

the Madhygnta 's tenfold description, that is in the 


18 


See Chapter translation herein, 


section 24b.3. 


19 O'Brien, "A Chapter-" Vol. IX, p. 286. 
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Madhyanta *s prasiddha tattva ('accepted 1 , or 'acknowledged' 
reality - no. 6 above) and its vi^uddhi-gocara-tattva 
(which O'Brien translates as 'object of pure knowledge' 
reality = no. 7). This classifying difference between 
these two texts which are both part of the Yogacara 
genre, and which moreover, both presume to treat of the 
same subject matter, that is, tattva, deserves a close 
scrutiny. 

O'Brien, it seems, attempted to dodge this issue 
when, in a note to his translation of the two verses 
just cited, he wrote: "A remark of the Siddhi with 
reference to its list of ten (tathata -s) is applicable 

here. 'The Tathata in itself is free from distinctions.' 

20 

These are only various aspects of the one reality." 

Now in our reading of Asaftga's works and especially 
with regard to his writings on Tattva which form the 
basis of the present study, we have found no place where 
Asafiga treats of the other six types of tattva as are 
recorded in these two Madhyanta verses; and unlike 
O'Brien, we feel the need to at least attempt to discover 
the reason for this important discrepancy. 

As the Madhyanta 's tenfold analysis of tattva 
appears immediately in its first two karika -s, some 
discussion of those karika -s seems appropriate. The 
karika -s appear in both the Chinese and Tibetan 

20 Ibid .. p. 286. 
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Tripitaka-s, where they are treated as an independent work 
in their own right, bearing the titles, Pien-chung-pien- 
lun-sung 2 ^ and dbus daft mtha rnam par t byed pa , 22 respec¬ 
tively. All traditional accounts agree in attributing 
these karikS -s to Maitreya though, of course, the great 
debate concerning his historicity involved the natural 

suggestion that the karika-s had in fact been written by 
23 

Asanga. Obermiller, for example, is firm in assigning 
them to Asaftga. 

Sharma quotes Sthiramati's tika that "Arya Maitreya 
is the author ( praneta) and Jrya Asafiga is the speaker 
(vakta) of this shastra and that Acharya Vasubandhu 
wrote his bhS§ya...on it after hearing it from Arya 
Asaftga ." 24 But thereafter, Sharma follows with an argu¬ 
ment based on the meanings of praneta and vakta. It is 
clear from his approach that whether the terms are used 
as in normal speech or figuratively, the originator of the 
ideas expounded in the Madhyanta karika -s is Maitreya. 

We are in agreement with Sharma's analysis because we 
believe that the Madhyanta karika -s would not have been 
expounded by Asafiga himself, since we believe, he did not 
accept them. We certainly believe that Asanga did not 


Cited in O'Brien, "A Chapter," Vol. IX, p. 278. 

22 „ 

Cited in Nagao, Madhyantavibhaga-Bhasya , p. 1. 

23 — 

Cf. in Sharma's Xrya Maitreya's Madhyanta Vibhaga 

Shastra, p. 2. 

24 Ibid., p. 2. 
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accept the tenfold analysis of tattva as found in those 
first two karika -s. There is other evidence as well which 
makes Asaftga's association with the Madhyanta text doubt¬ 
ful. We shall address these matters presently. 

However, before going further we should briefly 
take account of one possible interpretation or reason 
for the different descriptive analyses of the two texts. 
That is, one might surmise that the discrepancy between 
the two might be indicative of the later composition of 
the MadhySnta text, the supposition being that the ten¬ 
fold enumeration was a later expansion of the earlier 
fourfold analysis. Taking this approach one might cite 
the expansions of the enumerations of the par ami t a- s or 
the bhumi-s as examples. For example, the paramita -s 
in Buddhism were first counted as only three, later that 
listing being expanded to six or seven, and finally, to 

ten. In taking this tack with regard to the paramita- s, 
25 

Dayal has speculated: 

This alteration may have been due to the rivalry 
with the Hlnayanists, who had devised the PSli 
formula of the ten paramis ....But it isjnore 
probable that the number of the paramita s ( and 
the bhumis) was raised to ten as a consequence 
of the invention of the decimal system of com¬ 
putation in the science of arithmetic in the 
third or fourth century A.D. Hoernle assigns 
the subject-matter of the Bakhshall manuscript 
to that period....Many old formulae of Indian 
philosophy and religion were recast according to 


Dayal, The BodhisattvaDoctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature , p. lb i. 
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the decimal system on account of the enthusiasm 
evoked by this epoch-making invention. 

However, this tack on the whole seems to us to be very 

speculative, and we see no reason to force this account. 

Rather, we believe that our basic claim that Asafiga 

did not accept the Madhyanta 's tenfold analysis and that, 

by extension, he was not associated with its composition, 

is supported by another, important piece of evidence 

which corroborates our view. This is the fact that 

Hsiian-tsang, who translated both the Madhyanta karika -s 

as well as Vasubandhu's commentary on them into Chinese, 

in his great treatise which synthesizes the doctrines 

of the Yogacara-Vijnanavada school., i.e., the Vijnapti- 

matratasiddhi , speaks, in his Chapter on the Three Natures 

26 

and the analysis of tattva, of only the fourfold analysis, 
as given by our Chapter. Hsiian-tsang makes no mention of 
the Madhyanta 1 s tenfold listing in his basic exposition. 

Now O'Brien states: "...the Siddhi, composed by 
Hsiian-tsang, when treating of the three natures, often 

repeats verbatim whole sections of this (i.e., the 
27 

Madhyanta) chapter." We would not wish to contest this 
known fact. However, the point of interest to us is that 
it is precisely within his discussion of the Three natures 

26 

Poussin, ViihaptimatratSsiddhi ; La Siddhi de Hiuan- 
Tsang. Poussin's French translation, pp. 540-541. 

27 O'Brien, "A Chapter...," Vol. IX, p. 283. 
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that Hsiian-tsang mentions not the tenfold analysis of the 
Madhyanta but rather, the fourfold analysis of our Tattva 
Chapter! We suggest that, in doing so, Hsiian-tsang was 
actually giving the orthodox list of tattva -s as acknow¬ 
ledged by Asafiga's Yogacara school. 

Now there are other disagreements between Asanga's 
position and that of the Madhyantavibhggasastra . Some of 
these become evident upon a closer perusal of the very 
place where the two texts match up, namely when we do 
a comparative reading of our fourfold analysis in con¬ 
junction with nos. six and seven of the Madhyanta 1 s 
tenfold schema. First, we shall give O'Brien's trans¬ 
lation of the sixth and seventh members. With regard 
28 

to the sixth, he writes: 

Accepted reality in brief is twofold: first, 
reality accepted through common consent ( loka - 
prasiddha ); second, reality established through 
reason ( yuktiprasiddha ). How are these two 
founded on that basic reality? The stanza says: 

12. Acceptance through common consent is based 
on one (nature); 

acceptance through reason is based on the 
three (natures). 

The Commentary says: If an object be generally 
accepted by those in the mundane career (and) 
be perceived by thought which through habit 
understands (this object) — if all those in the 
mundane career uniformly imagine that this 
(object) is earth and not fire, form and not 
sound, etc. this (object) is called reality 
accepted through common consent. This with 
respect to the threefold basic nature is estab¬ 
lished dependent on the imaginary nature alone. 


28 Ibid ., Vol. X, pp. 231-232. 
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If logicians, the virtuous and those skilled in 
argumentation propose and establish their propo¬ 
sition by demonstrative argument in virtue of the 
three means of proof, this is called reality 
established through reason. This (reality) is 
established dependent on the threefold basic 
reality. 

As can be seen, the Madhyanta groups together the two 
tattva -s dealing with prasiddha , under one member of 
its tenfold listing; while in our Chapter these two 
are separated, forming the first and second members 
of its fourfold analysis. Our comparative reading 
quickly shows that these two prasiddha tattva -s are 
defined with much greater detail in our Chapter's version. 
For example, our Chapter gives a much longer list of 
illustrative examples geared to demonstrate the types 
of 'consents' shared by ordinary beings with regard to 
objects. Moreover, our Chapter expounds in more detail 

upon how it happens that these 'consensuses' come about. 

29 

We read, for example: 

Whatever given thing is taken hold of (and 
becomes) established for all ordinary beings 
(merely) due to their own discursive thought, 
by means of designations coming one after another 
into the sphere of decided conviction, without 
having been pondered and without having been in¬ 
vestigated; that is said to be Reality which is 
universally accepted by ordinary beings. 

But of more importance to our purposes is the 

Madhyanta 1 s commentarial gloss which adds that loka - 

prasiddha tattva is established "dependent on the 


29 


See Chapter translation. 


section, 24b.6. 
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imaginary nature alone.” According to the Yogacarabhumi, 
none of the four tattva-s of our Tattvarthapatala are 
established on parikalpita svabhava, for reasons which 
shall presently be addressed. Moreover, our Chapter 
and its Exegesis would disagree with the Madhyanta 's 
gloss to the effect that the yuktiprasiddha tattva "is 

established dependent on the threefold basic reality." 

t 30 

0 Brien points out in a note: 

The Yoga^astra attributes both lokaprasiddha and 
yuktiprasiddha to the relative ( paratantra )nature 
because they are contained in three of the five 
dharmas, namely nimitta , naman, and vikalpa , which 
are all paratantra . ‘ 

However, he goes on to vindicate the Madhyanta 's gloss 
31 

in a subsequent note: 

The MadhySnta , however, because the established 
reality can be either 1) imagined (arid hence 
parikalpita ), or 2) not-imagined but defiled 
(and hence paratantra ), or 3) pure (and hence 
parinispanna) holds that th e yuktiprasiddha 
belongs to all three natures. 

In fact, this dissemblance between the MadhySnta text 

and our own Chapter regarding the inclusion of the Five 

Dharma-s into the Three Natures is a very important issue, 

and should be given consideration. We seek to do this 

in the subsequent space of this essay. However, first we 

should finish this comparison, which necessitates that we 

here treat of the Madhyanta 's seventh tattva member, 


30 

31 


O'Brien, "A Chapter, 
Ibid ., p. 233. 


Vol.X, p. 232. 
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according to O'Brien's translation, "the reality which 
is the object of pure knowledge." 

Our Chapter's definitions are again much more 
informative, since the Madhyanta text does little more 
than name the two, giving no further elaboration. However, 
O'Brien's awn notes on this section are quite good here 
and evidence some agreements with our Chapter. For 
example, O'Brien states in regard to kle^avarapavisuddhi - 

32 

inanagocara : 

Pure knowledge of the passion obstacles is 
knowledge which has freed itself from them 
and which sees them in their true light. The 
object of such knowledge will be pudgalanairStmya , 
the absence of self in individuals...The object 
of pure knowledge is the four noble truths. When 
they are understood in accordance with reality, 
then one knows that there is no pudgala supporting 
or unifying the skandhas, that there is no self 
apart from the aggregates. 

Besides, he points out with regard to jneyavaranaviSuddhi - 

33 

inanagocara : 

Having arrived at the dharmanairatmya and by means 
of supramundane, non-discriminating knowledge 
(avikalpa-jnana) they attain to reality. Hence, 
for these authors, jneya, the object to be 
known, is tathata, reality. 

(According to Vasubandhu's commentarial gloss on this 

karika, both kle^avaranavisuddhijnanagocara and jneya - 

avaranavisuddhijnanagocara are "established through 


32 Ibid ., p. 233. 

33 Ibid ., p. 234. 
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consummate reality ( parinispanna) alone of the three 
basic natures.") 34 

O'Brien's statements above are accurate. Again, 
however, what is unique about our Chapter's treatment is 
the amount of additional detail it provides concerning 
tathata. For example, having identified the object to 
be known as the "non-self of dharma-s" and the "supreme 
Suchness", our Chapter provides a splendid explanation 

of the "characteristic of Reality" ( tattvalakgapa) as 
35 

being "constituted by non-two." Its elaboration upon 

this notion of "non-two" involves as extremely clear 
explication of bhava and abhava (translated therein as 
"being" and "non-being", respectively). The clarity of 
its explication drew the attention of M. Poussin who, 
in a note to the passage on the fourfold group of tattva -s 
in the Siddhi, quoted the entirety of its remarks on 
that subject.3** Poussin prefaced his quote there with 
the statement: "Bodhisattvabhumi, sur les deux derniers 

Tattvas, doit etre citd tout au long. — Donne une bonne 

37 

definition du chemin d'entre BhSva et AbhSva." 

Moreover, our Chapter identifies the two vi^uddhi - 
jnanagocara- s as the 'completely purified spheres of 

34 Ibid., p. 234. 

35 

See Chapter translation, herein, section 26a.1 - 26b.1 . 

3 6 Poussin, Vijnaptimatratgsiddhi , p. 541. 

37 Ibid ., p. 541. 
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cognitive activity’ going with the l£r2vaka-s and Pratyeka- 
buddha-s (i.e., klesavaranavisuddhijnanagocara ) and the 
Buddha-s and Bodhisattva-s (i.e., jfieya varanavisuddhijn5na - 
gocara ), respectively; 38 whereas the MadhySnta text makes 
no mention of these important distinctions. 

As to these two tattva ’s establishment on the Three 
Natures, we have given Vasubandhu's gloss above. We might 
just add that commentary's final remarks: "The other two 
(natures, svabhSfva) are not the objects of pure know¬ 
ledge." 3 ^ In a note to this passage, O'Brien remarks: 4 ® 

The imaginary nature could not be the object of 
pure knowledge because it is all illusion; the 
relative nature could not be the object of pure 
knowledge because, though being real in one.sense, 
it is also defiled by the arising of the gr5hya- 
grahaka (perceiver and perceived) division. 

But O'Brien admits that there is a matter of confusion 

here: 4 * 

The Siddhi gives a different reason which 
immediately complicates matters. According to 
the Siddhi , p. 540, T. 31, p. 47b, the two realities 
are included in the parinispanna because they 
are included in two o± the"five categories ( panca - 
vastuni) , namely samyagjnana and the tathataV which 
are both parinispanna . BuTTaoth the Yoga^astra and 
the_ Hsien yang sheng chiao lun consider samyagin3na 
as belonging to the relative nature....Thus we may 
say that the j neyavarapaviSuddhijnanagocara certainly 


See Chapter translation, section 25a.6-26a.l. 

39 

O'Brien, "A Chapter....," Vol. X, p. 234. 

40 Ibid .. p. 234. 

41 Ibid., p. 234. 
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belongs to the parinispanna nature, but that the 
kle^avaranavisuddhij nSnagocara may belong to the 
others as"well7 even though given by the Madhygnta 
as belonging only to the parinispanna nature. 

O'Brien's hedge on this last statement is revealing; and 

points again to the dissemblance between the philosophical 

positions of our Chapter and that of the Madhyanta . This 

particular dissemblance can best be illustrated by a 

reading of the Madhygnta 's very next tattva analysis, 

namely, its remarks on "inclusion reality" (samgraha - 

tattva) together with a passage from our Chapter's 

42 

Exegesis. 0 Brien translates for the Madhygnta ; 

How is it to be understood that images ( nimitta , 
rgyu) , names (naman), discernment ( vikalpa ), reality 
( tattva) , and perfect knowledge ( samyaginana-bodhi) 
are included in the triple basic nature? 

The stanza says: 

Names are included in the imaginary nature; 
images and discernment in the relative nature; 
reality and perfect knowledge in consummate 
reality. 

This passage is echoed--with a significant twist--in 

. , . 43 

Asanga s Exegesis; 

With respect to the Three Natures and the Five 
Dharma-s, sign-sources, name, discursvie thought, 
and so forth, how many of those five are included 
within the first nature (i.e., parikalpita nature)? 
He said: "None of them is included within it." 

How many of those (five) are included within the 
second nature (i.e., paratantra nature)? He said: 
"Four." How many of those are included within the 
third nature (i.e., parinispanna nature)? He said: 


Ibid., pp. 234-235. 

See Commentary translation, herein, section 24a.8 . 
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Now as can be seen, the two texts again offer differing 
analyses. To begin with, they present a differeng order¬ 
ing of the Five Dharma's. O'Brien notes this in connection 

with Sthiramati's commentary (which he uses) and in which, 
44 

Sthiramati gives the same ordering of our Exegesis. 
O'Brien raises the question of ordering, but does no: 
more than that. He writes: "What is the reason for the 
order given in the stanza?He seems to agree with 
Sthiramati':s arrangement, since he immediately thereafter 
quotes it. Yet O'Brien himself offers no reasoning 
based on any internal logic or evidence using the Madhyanta 
as a source. Perhaps O'Brien was unaware that this very 
same ordering as is given by the MadhySnta is also found 

in the handling of the Five Dharma-s by the Lankavatara - 
46 

sutra . 

We believe that this dissemblance both in terms of 
ordering and analysis which exists between the MadhySnta 1 s 
Tattva Chapter and our Chapter's Exegesis is of primary 
importance. Further, we believe that attention to this 
issue gives additional support to our hypothesis that 

^ Sthiramati's Madhyantavibhagafcxka , 131, 14-18. Cf. in 
O'Brien, "A Chapter...,^ Vol. X, p. 235. 

45 . 

0 Brien, op. cit. , p. 235. 

46 

For an analysis of these Five and their role in the 
Lankavatarasutra context, see Suzuki's Studies in the 
Lankavatarasutra , pp. 154-163. ' — 
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Asanga did not share in the composition of the Madhyanta 
karika-s, as has been supposed. 

In order to facilitate a comprehensive view of 
the dissemblance between our Chapter's Exegesis and the 
Madhyanta's position with regard to the "inclusion” theory, 
we have devised a chart which tabulates these analyses. 
Moreover, our table takes account of the "inclusion" theory 
as given in the Lafikavatarasutra as well, because of the 
similarity between this sutra 1 s treatment and that given 
by the Madhyanta . 

The "Inclusion" Theory According to Three Texts: 


Three 

Svabhava-s 

Lankavatara- 

sutra 

Madhyanta- 

vibhaga 

Tattvartha 

Exegesis 

Parikalpita 

Hainan 

Nimitta 

Naman 


Paratantra 

Vikalpa 

Nimitta 

Vikalpa 

Nimitta 

Naman 

Vikalpa^ 

Samyagjnana 

Parinigpanna 

Samyagjnana 

Tathata 

Samyagjnana 

Tathata 47 

Tathata 


47 O'Brien notes pp. 234-235 that "Tattva is given in the 
stanza, but tathata in the Commentary." 
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As can readily be seen from such a tabulation, the 

Madhyanta 's analysis is in clear contradistinction to 

that given by Asahga in his Exegesis to our TattvSrtha- 

pafcala . Moreover, it is clear that in Asahga's view, the 

Five Dharma-s can only be included within either the 

paratantra nature or the parinispanna nature; and that 

"none of them is included within (the parikalpita nature) 1 '. 

Further, Asahga intends that only one of the Five Dharma-s, 

namely tathata , may be included within the parinispanna 

nature. He clearly does not subscribe to the view — as do 

both the Madhyanta and the Lahkavatarasutra — that both 

samyagjnana and tathata may be included in that nature. 

We know that Asahga was aware of an alternate analysis 

of the pertinent "inclusion" theory. Moreover, we know 

that he rejected, at least in part, such an alternate 

theory, for we have his statement to this effect recorded 

in our Chapter's Exegesis. Asahga writes there:* 8 

What about the^objection, "If right knowlege 

samyagjnana ) were included in dependency 
nature (i.e., paratantra nature), then that 
dependency nature would know through dependence 
on clinging to imaginary nature? He said: There 
(i.e., in that inclusion) the intention was the 
dependency nature which is defiled, and not that 
which is purified, it knows through dependence 
on not clinging to that (i.e., imaginary nature). 

It is clear from the above statement by Asahga that 

samyagjnana is still to be included only in the dependency 

48 See Commentary translation, herein, section 24b.2. 
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nature (i.e., the paratantra) . Since Asanga was un¬ 
doubtedly familiar with the Lankavatarasutra 1 s 
treatment of the "inclusion” theory, it is probably 
the case that his remarks given above were intended as 
a rebuttal of that sGtra's position. 

The fact that the karika -s of the Madhyanta 
show acceptance of an alternate position, in terms 
of grouping both samyagjnSna and tathata in the pari - 
nispanna nature (perhaps, in agreement with the Laftkava - 
tarasutra 's position) is further evidence that Asanga 
did not author those karika -s. As a corollary to this 
conclusion, it might be added that the fact that Vasu- 
bandhu wrote a commentary to the Madhyanta karika- s 
suggests again that his Yogacara is somewhat different 
from Asanga's Yogacara. 
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III. Asaftga's Philosophical Position 
and His Use of the Term "Tattva” 

As has been mentioned in the "General Remarks" 
section of the present study, the denial of external 
objects as a tenet of the Yogacara-Vijnanavada school 
was not one formulated by Asaftga, himself, but rather 
by his brother, Vasubandhu. Even so, scholars continue 
to apply the term "idealism" to the whole of the school's 
thought, seemingly insensitive to the fact that these 
two thinkers might not have agreed on every issue. 

Some scholars apply this term indiscriminately even in 
spite of the fact that they draw their examples to 
illustrate that the school was 'totally idealistic' 
almost solely from the works of Vasubandhu, and usually 
from his Trimsika or Vimsatika where the doctrine of 

vijnaptimatrata as pure idealism (the term literally 
1 2 

means 'ideation-, or 'representation-only' ) is clearly 
the intended message. 


1 For example, as translated by J. Takakusu in his The 
Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy , 
o 

This rendering is given by Clarence Hamilton. See, for 
example, his Wei Shih Er Shih Lun ; The Treatise in 
Twenty Stanzas on Representation-Only . 
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Even those who seek an academic distance and 
scholarly 'open-mindedness' seem still to feel the need 
to explain the school's main doctrine in this "idealistic” 
way. For example, J. Takakusu, seeking to explain the 

"Middle Path" taken by the Yogacara-Vij nSnavada, writes 

3 

in his The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy ; 

As to ontology this school stands between the 
realistic and nihilistic schools...It adheres 
neither to the doctrine that all things exist, 
because it takes the view that nothing outside 
the mind (mental activity) exists, nor to the 
doctrine that nothing exists, because it asserts 
that ideations do exist. 

Even this statement by Takakusu, in our opinion, 
misrepresents the thought of Asanga — at least as 
presented within the two texts translated for the 
present study. For neither in his Tattvartha Chapter 
nor in his Exegesis upon that Chapter does Asanga ever 
assert that "nothing outside the mind exists." 

Herein we wish only to give a brief statement 
regarding what appears to us to be Asanga's actual 
philosophical view, leaving the texts to speak for 
themselves in this regard. Moreover, we do not wish 
to claim that our brief analysis exhausts the thought 
of such a profound thinker, as Asanga surely was. 

Now, according to Mkhas-grub-rje 1 s Fundamentals 

4 

of the Buddhist Tantras; 


Takakusu, The Essentials ...., p. 80. 

4 

Lessing and Wayman, Mkhas grub rje s Fundamentals of the 
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The tattva chapter of the Bod hisattvabhumi 
teaches doctrine, while the remaining chapters 
teach practice. Apart from that one chapter, 
all the others, which set forth the practice, 
constitute a commentary on the general purport 
of the Mahayana sutra section. 

Hence, it is to none other than the Chapter herein 

translated that we should look to get an idea of Asanga's 

philosophical position, especially as regards his 

Mahayana views concerning Reality. 

The main thrust of Asaftga's argument as presented 

in his Tattvartha Chapter can best be illustrated by 

quoting from that Chapter the two views which Asaftga 

asserts, "have fallen away from our Dharma-Vinaya":** 

(Namely,) 1. that one which clings to affirming 
the existence of what are non-existent individual 
characteristics, having as self-existence verbal 
designation only for the given thing ’form 1 etc. 
or for the dharma-s 'form' etc.; and 
2. that one which rejects, denying the given thing 
which is the supreme object because of its inex- 
pressibility, rejecting the foundation for the 
sign of verbal designation, and the basis for the 
sign of verbal designation, saying "absolutely 
everything is non-existent." 

As can be seen from the above statement, Asanga’s thesis 
here is not based upon a 'denial of external objects' nor 
upon the assertion that 'only ideations exist'. Rather, 
Asanga's approach is based upon a modified (or "middle 
path") view of the doctrine of ^unyavada . 


Buddhist Tantras . Mouton, The Hague, 1968, p. 99. 
See Chapter translation herein, section, 30a.8. 
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Now the primary model constructed by Asahga to accom¬ 
plish this modified- ^unyavada stance was the doctrine of 
the Three Svabhava -s. However, within the basic text 
of the Chapter itself, Asaftga does not employ these but 
rather replaces them, we believe, with the terminology 
of dharma,** vastu, and tathata , setting up equivalencies 
within the Chapter, such that dharma is going with the 
parikalpita nature (of the Exegesis); vastu , with the 
paratantra , and tathata, with parinigpanna . Hence, in 
keeping with the Mahayana doctrine of dharmanairatmya , 
Asahga can assert that all dharma -s are without self- 
existence — ordinary beings affirm their existence by 
means of designations ( prajnapti) but are unaware that 


^ As will be seen, in both our translations, the term 

dharma has been left untranslated. The problem of find- 
ing an adequate English rendering for this term, 
particularly when it is used in a multiple sense, has 
been confronted, analyzed, and discussed by numerous 
eminent scholars. Various renderings suggested them¬ 
selves in the course of our work on the two texts 
presented here — 'features', 'qualities', 'elements', 

1 entities', 'ascriptions', 'attributes', 'natures', etc. 
— but all these, for one reason or another, seemed to 
just miss the mark. There is a strong pull to use 
"features" or "qualities," particularly in those con¬ 
texts where Asahga seems clearly to be using dharma -s 
and vastu -s in senses akin to the Saipkhya and Nyaya uses 
of dharma and dharmin . McGovern's characterization of 
dharma as "that which bears its own attributes" (in 
Manual of Buddhist Philosophy , p. 104) is attractive, 
but his subsequent renderingof the term as "factor” is 
less convincing. Consequently, since we have been 
unable to decide upon a rendering with which we can be 
comfortable, we have left the term untranslated, and 
open for further discussion. 
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such designations are "designations-only 11 and hence do 
not engender or partake in establishing self-existence. 

It is, in Asanga's system, the (false) view that 
designations do accurately describe or correspond to 
self-existence that deserves the title, parikalpita . 

Moreover, in order to counter the extreme suiiyavada 
theory which propounds unqualified nihilism, Asaftga is 
firm in declaring that this parikalpita nature must 
nevertheless be grounded on some existent substratum, 
the paratantra nature, which is both existent and non¬ 
existent. In the Chapter, he introduces the term vastu 
to account for this svabhava . Now vastu-s, for Asanga, 
are actual, given things, hence the theory that he is an 
idealist is quite misleading. Asaftga's point in the 
Chapter seems to be that, as with the paratantra svabhava . 
vastu -s, or given things, are existent; but they are not 
existent as they are espressed. Designations, because 
they always engender either exaggeration (samaropa) or 
underestimation ( apavada) of the real existence of the 
vastu , distort Reality. For Asanga, the view which denies 
the given thing in its ultimate sense (paramarthika) is 
said to "have fallen away from our Dharma-Vinaya." But 
to say that things do not exist as they are expressed, 
is not to deny that those things exist. 

Having demonstrated in the Chapter, by means of a 
number of argumentative examples, that, in fact, desig¬ 
nations obscure Reality, Asaftga devotes the final sections 
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of his Exegesis to an analysis of "non-discursvie thought. 

This is a fitting conclusion since the whole thrust of the for¬ 
mer arguments has been to indicate the distorting charac¬ 
ter of names and expressions. Moreover, it is an 
essential part of his exposition because — as is stated 
in the Chapter (25b.4) — Asahga describes the experience 
of tathata as the realization of "the sameness (samatg) 
of the nature of verbal designation and the non-discursive 
knowable." Asahga agrees with Sunyavada in so far as he, 
too, accepted both the theories of pudgalanairatmya as 
well as that of dharmanairatmya ; that is, he affirmed 
the non-self-existence of the "person" as well as of 
dharma-s. However, Asahga clearly advocates that there 

O 

is a positive experiential Reality attainable. This fact 
he seeks to indicate by using positive terminology, i.e., 

_sama, tathata , and tattva, as opposed to the more negative 
term, "^uhya." 


See Commentary translation herein, 
end. 


section 29a.5 , until 


In this regard, a statement by Dr. Y. Hakeda is applica¬ 
ble. Though written with reference to The Awaking of 
Faith (attributed to A^vaghosa), Dr. Hakeda could easily 
have been addressing the aim*of Asahga, when he wrote 
(p. 4): 

"In spite of its deep concern with philosophical con¬ 
cepts and definitions....it is essentially a religious 
work, a map drawn by a man of unshakable faith which 
will guide the believer to the peak of understanding. 
But the map and the peak are only provisional symbols, 
skillful and expedient ways employed to bring men to 
enlightenment. The text and all the arguments in it 
exist not for their own sake, but for the sake of 
this objective alone." 
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According to Asafiga's position, it is the ordinary 
beings' commonly assumed patterns of viewing and relating 
to Reality which are to be emptied, or 'made ^unya *. 

Having emptied such habitual patterns through zealous 
9 

"convictions in voidness”, one is equipped to experience 
the ultimate Reality. 

As a corollary to our opinion that Asafiga was not 
so much of an idealist as his brother, Vasubandhu, we 
should here also briefly address Asanga's use of the 
term "tattva". Of course, the term literally means 
"thatness" and indicates a positive connotation. It has, 
however, been consistently used by Asanga to render 
"reality". The compound, tattvartha, has likewise been 
employed in Asanga's writings^® consistently to connote 
the "meaning of reality". Now, the usage of "tattva" to 
connote "reality" is not a new one to Indian thought, 
and has been employed thus by some of the 'orthodox 
dar^ana -s * as well as by Nagarjuna,^ himself. 

^ This is a characterization applied to the conduct and 
practice (prayoga ) of the Bodhisattva throughout the 
first half of the Chapter. 

A number of such contexts, wherein this compound is 
used by Asafiga, are given in a paper by Dr. Wayman en¬ 
titled "Nescience and Insight According to Asanga's 
Yogacarabhumi ." This manuscript is schedules for 
publication in the Rahula Volume . 

^ Nagarjuna employs tattva in this sense in his 
Madhy amakakSr ika -s. 
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The question of multiple tattva -s, however, presents 
a new difficulty. That is, how are we to take tattva 
in contexts which give enumerations of several tattva -s? 
Are we to conceive of these as degrees of one Reality, 
or as separate Realities, in themselves? As can be seen 
from a brief perusal of Asanga's Chapter, he enumerates 
a fourfold grouping of tattva -s. Likewise, as was 
mentioned in the foregoing essay, the MadhyAnta gives 
a listing of ten tattva -s. We believe that a possible 
answer is to be found in the usage of the orthodox 
systems, especially the dar^ana-s of SAmkhya and Yoga 
thought. That is, in these two schools, the recognition 
and use of multiple tattva -s figures as a prominent 
feature. We do not wish here to go into these, but rather 
to suggest an interesting parallel taken from within 

Buddhism, itself. There is, for example, in the Buddhist 

12 

Tantra-s, a text called the Tattvasaipgraha which 
enumerates a list of thirty-seven tattva -s. Moreover, it 
is clear from this text's treatment that the tattva -s are 
considered to be "reals" in this system. That is, the 
term refers there, simultaneously to thirty-seven medita¬ 
tive deities as well as to things like mudra -s and other 
paraphernalia going with tantric practice. 

12 

This text was pointed out to me by Dr. Wayman. For 
fuller details, see Mkhas grub rie's Fundamentals of 
the Buddhist Tantras. 
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That multiple tattva -s occur in Yoga schools should 
not be surprising, though the fact that such schools are 
dualistic is, we feel, an important point for our pur¬ 
poses. That is, the very nature of yoga as an integrative 
process, implies that there are at least two components 
to its practice, i.e., the practitioner and the meditative 
object. This dualistic character is also evidenced by 
the Saipkhya system of thought, wherein again, a multiple 
listing of tattva -s is found. We believe that this 
observation has a definite bearing on Asanga's use of 
this term, his being a Yogacarain, i.e., a 'practitioner 
of yoga'. 

Now, as aforementioned, the Madhyanta 1 s listing of 
ten tattva -s appears to us to represent a slightly 
unorthodox (vis-a-vis Asanga's YogScarin) view. Another 
way of affirming this opinion is accomplished by scrutiniz¬ 
ing those other six tattva -s which Asanga addresses. Upon 
doing so, it appears that at least one of those tattva -s 
as enumerated by the Madhyanta corresponds to one of 
the Samkhya tattva -s. namely, the Madhyanta 's phalahetu 
tattva seems to bear resemblence to the Samkhya's notion 
of the "real development" tattva . Addressing the Samkhya 
theory, with regard to that system's idea of 'time', K. 
Bhattacharya states the following:^ 

13 

K. Bhattacharya, Studies in Philosophy . Vol. I, p. 170. 
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The procession of the manifest tattvas from 
prakrti is conceived in Samkhya as in or 
rather as one manifest reai time. The evolution 
of prakrti from buddhi downwards is a single 
process'of which each tattva is a nodal point, 

__ a_real continuity of discontinuities....In 
Samkhya, change of tattva alone (and not of 
phenomenon) is real time, antecedent and con¬ 
sequent being understood as abstractions from - 
causal processes so that in the causal series — 
A--B--C, A,B,C are three kinds of real object, 
cause only (A), at once cause and effect (B), 
and effect only (C), respectively. 

Now clearly, an orthodox Buddhist, such as Asaftga, would 
not consider accepting such a view, because to do so 
would mean to reject one of Buddhism’s most fundamental 
doctrines, namely, the doctrine of dependent origination 
( pratxtyasamutpada) . Moreover, as an orthodox Yogacarin, 
Asanga could not accept such a tattva among his enumera¬ 
tions because a tattva of 'cause and effect' (or, of 
'real development') would render his paratantra nature 
totally real, when in his schema, it is both existent and 
non-existent due to the fact that it arises dependently. 

In Asanga's system the only totally real is the 
parinispanna . 

Whether the Madhyanta intended such a correspondence 
we, of course, would not presume to suggest. It is suffi¬ 
cient, we believe, for our purposes to simply affirm again 
that Asanga's list of tattva -s is the more conservative 
grouping and that, in view of Hsiian-tsang's handling of 
this list in his Viinaptimatratasiddhi , it is clearly 
the more orthodox Yogacarin listing. 
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Lastly, Asanga's enumeration itself, indicates that 
he is not as idealistic as some have thought; for his 
first two tattva-s, namely lokaprasiddhatattva and 
yuktiprasiddhatattva represent what might be termed 
’'phenomenal" tattva -s; but they are clearly intended as 
tattva -s, i.e., as realities, by Asanga. 
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PART III - THE TEXTS 


1. The Tattvarthapatalam 

Transliteration of the Sanskrit Text 
Translation of the Text 
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TATTVARTHAPATALAM 1 

/PTT Vol. 110, sems, tsam, shi. 24b.3/ tattvarthah 
katamah/ samasato dvividhah/ yathavadbhavikat2nca 
dharmanamarabhya ya dharmanam bhutata yavadbhavikatSnca 
arabhya y2 dharmanam sarvata/ iti bhutata sarvatS ca 
dharmanam samastastattvartho veditavyah/ sa punareva 
tattvartha^. prakaraprabhedatascaturvidhah/ 
lokaprasiddho yuktiprasiddhah kle^avaranavi^uddhij nana- 
gocarah j heyavara^iavi^uddhij nanagocarasca/ / 

/24b.6/ tatra laukikanaip sarve§am yasmin vastuni 
sajpketasamvrtisamstavanagamapravi§faya buddhya darsana- 
tulyatS bhavati tadyathS pythivyaiji pythivyaiveyaip 
nagniriti/ yathS pythivyamevamagnavapsu vayau rupe§u 
labdefu gandhesu rasesu sprastavyefu bhojane pSne 
yane vastre alaipkaropavicare bha^opaskare gandhamSlya- 
vilepane nptyagltavaditre aloke stripurugaparicaryayagi 
k5etrapa$agfhavas tuni sukhaduhkhe duhkhamidam na sukham 
sukhamidajp na duhkhamiti/ samasatah idamidaip nedam/ 
evamidaip nanyatheti niscitSdhimuktigocaro yadvastu 
sarve§ameva laukikSnSm paramparagataya samjnayS 


^ The following transliterated edition was accomplished 
by comparatively reading the three editions of the text 
available to me; namely, Dutt's (devanagari) edition, 
Wogihara's (romanized) edition, and the Tibetan trans¬ 
lation. Of the two Sanskrit editions, it was observed 
that Dutt's was much more reliable. Equally, the 
Tibetan edition helped to clarify a number of readings. 
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s va v ika lp apra s i ddhaiji na cintayitva tulayitvo- 
paparlkjyodgrhltam/ idamucyate lokaprasiddhatattvam// 
/25a.3/ yuktiprasiddhatattvam katamat/ sataqi 
yuktarthapa^itanaip vicakfaijanam tarkikanaiji mimaipsakanaiji 
tarkapary5pann3y3ip. bhumau sthitSnam svayain pratibhanikyam 
parthagjanikyaiii mimaips 2nucaritSyaiji pratyak$amanum5na m a- 
apfagamajp prama^aip ni^ritya suvidita suv ini I c i t aj nana - 
gocaro jneyam vastupapattisadhanayuktya prasadhitam 
vyavasthapitam/ idamucyate yuktiprasiddham tattvaip// 

/25a.6/ kle^avarapavi^uddhijnanagocarastattvaqi 
katamat/ sarva^rSvakapratyekabuddhanamanasravenana- 
asravavahakena canas ravap r §f^ia 1 abdhena ca laukikena 
jnanena yo gocaravisayah/ idamucyate kle^avarana- 
viluddhijnanagocarastattvam/ tenSlambanena kle^avara^aj 
jnanaip vi^udhyati/ anavaraijatve cayatySm saiptigfhate/ 
tasmatkle^avaranavi^uddhi j nanagocaras tattvamityucyate/ / 
/25b.1/ tatpunastattvam katamat/ catvaryaryasatyani 
du^ikhaqi saxnudayo nirodho margasca/ ityetani catvarySrya- 
satyani pravicinvato 1 bhisamagacchato 1 bhisamagategu ca 
taj jnanamutpadyate/ sa punafr satyabhisamayalj. 
^rSvakapratyekabuddhanaqi skandhamatramupalabhamananSgi 
skandhebhya^canyamarthantaramatmSnamanupalabhaman5n5m 
pratityasamutpannasaipskarodayavyayapratisamyuktayS 
praj n2ya skandhavinirmuktapudgalabhavadar ^anabhySsad- 
utpadyate// 

/ 25b .4/ jneyavaraijavi^uddhij nanagocaras tat tvaqi 
katamat/ jneye jnanasya pratighata 2vara$amityucyate/ 
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tena jneyavaranena vimuktasya jnanasya yo gocaro vigayas- 
taj jneyavaranavisuddhijnanagocarastattvagi veditavyaip// 
/25b.6/ tatpunah katamat/ bodhisattvanara buddhananca 
bhagavatam dharmanairatmyaprave^aya pravistena 
suvisuddhena ca sarvadharmanam nirabhilapyasvabhavatam- 
arabhya prajnaptivadasvabhavanirvikalpajneyasamena 
jnanena yo gocaravisayah/ sasauparama tathata niruttarS 
jneyaparyantagatS yasyah sarva samyagdharmapravicaya 
nirvartante nabhivartante// 

/25b.8/ tatpunastattvalaksapam vyavasthanatah advaya- 
prabhSvitam veditavyaip/ dvayamucyate bhavascabhSva^ca// 
/26a.1/ tatra bhavo yahpraj naptivadasvabh2vo 
vyavasthapitah/ tathaiva ca dirghakalamabhiniviffo 
lokena/ sarvavikalpaprapancamulam lokasya/ tadyatha 
rupamiti va vedana samjna samskara vijnanaijiiti v.S/ 
caksuriti va ^ro tragi ghranam j ihvS kayo mana iti vSf 
prthivxti v3 3pastejo vayuriti va/ rGpamiti va ^abdo 
gandho rasah spraffavyamiti va/ ku^alamiti vS aku^alamiti 
va avyakrtamiti va/ utpada iti va vyaya iti v3 
pratxtyasamutpanna iti vS/ atitamiti v3 anagatamiti 
va pratyutpannamiti va/ samskrtamiti va asamskrtamiti 
va/ ayam lokalj paro lokah/ ubhau suryScandramasau/ 
yadapi dystasrutavatavijnatagi praptagi parye§itagi 
manasa' nuvitarkitamanuvicaritamiti va/ antato 
yavannirv5namiti va/ ityevambhagxyah prajnaptivada- 
nirudhah svabhavo dharm3nagi lokasya bhava ityucyate// 

/ 26a. 7/ tatrabhavo y P. asyaiva rupamiti pr a j nap t ivSdasya 
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yavadantato nirva^amiti prajnaptivadasya nirvastukatS 
nirnimittata praj naptivada^rayasya sarvena sarvam 
nastikata asamvidyamanata yama^ritya prajnaptivadah 
pravartate/ ayamucyate 'bhavah// 

/26b. 1/ yatpunafr purvakena ca bhavenanena cabh3vena 
tadubhabhyam bhavabhavabhyam vinirmuktam dharmalak§ ana- 
saijigphitam vastu/ tadadvayaiji/ yadadvayaip sa madhyam2 
pratipadantadvayavivarjitam/ niruttaretyucyate/ 
tasraim^ca tattve buddhanam bhagavatam suvi^uddham 
jnanam veditavyaip/ bodhisattvanam puna^. ^ik?amarga- 
prabhavitam tatra jnanaip veditavyaip// 

/26b.4/ sa ca prajna mahanupayo bodhisattvasyanuttaraySh 
samyaksambodhe^ praptaye/ tatkasya hetolj/ tatha hi 
bodhisattvastena ^unyatadhimok§ena tSsu tasu jati§u 
prayujyamanah sattvasvabuddhadharmaparipak5ya samsare 
samsaran tanca samsaram yathabhutam prajanati/ na ca 
punastasmatsamsaradanityadibhirakarairmanasamudvejayati/ 
sacetsamsaram yathabhutam na parij anxyanna^aknuyadrSga- 
dve§amohadikSt sarvasaijikle^accittamadhyupek§itum/ 
anadhyupek§amanasea samklistacittah samsare samsarannaiva 
buddhadharman prripacayennapi sattvan// 

/26b.8/ sacet punaranitySdibhirSkSraih samsaranmanasam- 
udvej ay edevaip sati bodhisattvo laghu laghveva 
parinirvayat/ laghu laghveva ca parinirvayan bodhisattva 
evamapi naiva buddhadharmannaiva sattvSn paripacayet/ 
kutafc punaranuttarSm samyaksaipbodhimabhisaipbhotsyate/ 
tenaiva ca ^uny atadhimok§e$a bodhisattvah prayujyamanah 
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na nirva^aduttrasyati napi ca nirvaijaqi prarthayate/ 
saced bodhisattvo nirva$aduttrasyet paratra nirvapa- 
sambhara'sya na paripuryeta yathapi ca taduttrasta- 
manasatvannirvane 'ananu^amsadar^inastadgatagunadar^ana- 
prasadadhimuktivivarjitasya bodhisattvasya// 

/27a.5/ sacetpunarbodhisattvo nirvape pr3rthan2bahula- 
viharl bhaveda^veva parinirvSyat/ a^u parinirvan5n 
naiva buddhadharmannasattvan paripacayet/ tatra y £ 
ca samsaram yathabhutamaparijSnatah samklisfacittasya 
samsarasamsrthih/ ya ca samsaradudvignamanasasyasu- 
nirvftifr/ ya ca nirvanaduttrastamanasasya tatsambharS- 
paripurya ca/ ya ca nirva$aprarthanabahulavihariija 
S^u parinirvrtih/ ayamanupayo bodhisattvasya 
veditavyo *nuttarayah samyaksambodheh// 

/27b. 1/ ya punah saijisaram yathabhutaqi parijanato'saipkli§£a- 
cittasya samsarasamsrtih/ ya ca samsaradanityadibhir- 
akarairanudvignamanasasySna^unirvrtih/ ya ca 
nirvanadanuttrastamanasasya tatsaipbharaparipury2 ca 
nirvane gunanusamsadar^ino na catyarthamutkanthapraptasy- 
a^unirvrtih/ ayam bodhisattvasya mahahupayo'nuttarSySft 
samyaksagibodheranupraptaye/ sa cayamupSyastasmin 
parama^unyatSdhimok§e samni^ritah/ tasmatsa parama- 
^unyatSdhimokfabhavana bodhisattvasya ^iksamargasamgyhlto 
mah5nup5ya ityucyate yaduta tathagatajnanadhigamaya// 

/27b.5/ sa khalu bodhisattvastena duranupravi§£ena 
dharmanairatmyaj nanena nirabhilapyasvabh3vataip sarva- 
dharmanam yathabhutaqi viditva na kamcid dharmaqi 
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kathamcit kalpayati nanyatra vastumatram grhnati 
tathatamStram/ na casyaivam bhavati vastumatram vS 
etattathatamatragi ceti. arthe tu sa bodhisattva^carati/ 
arthe parame caran sarvadharmaipstaya tathataya 
samasaman yathabhutam prajnaya pa^yati/ sarvatra 
ca samadar^i samacittah san paramamupeksam pratilabhate// 
/28a.1/ yama^ritya sarvavidyasthanakau^alegu 
prayujyamano bodhisattvah sarvaparisramaih sarvaduhkhopani- 
pataih na nivartate/ kfiprancaklantakayah aklantacittah 
tatkauialam samudanayati/ mahasmrtibaladhanaprapta^ca 
bhavati. na ca tena kau^alenonnatim gacchati/ na ca 
paresamacaryamu§{:im karoti// 

/28a.3/ sarvakau^ale§u cSsamlxnacitto bhavati/ 
utsahavanavyahatagati^ca bhavati/ drdhasannahaprayogah 
yatha yath5 saipsare samsaran duhkhavise§aiji labhate tatha 
tathotsaham vardhayatyanuttarSyam samyaksambodhau/ 
yatha yatha samucchrayavisesamadhigacchati tatha 
tathS nirmanataro bhavati sattvanamantike/ yatha 
yatha jnanavi^esamadhigacchati tatha tatha bhuyasya 
matraya paroparaipbhavivadaprakirnalapitakle^opakle^e- 
bhyasca vpttaskhalitasamudacarebhyah parijnaya parijnaya 
cittamadhyupeksate/ yatha yatha gunairvardhate tatha 
tatha praticchanna kaly3$o bhavati// 

/28a.7/ na parato jriatuip samanvegate na labhasatkaraiji/ 
ima evambhagxya bahavo'nusamsa bhavanti bodhisattvasya 
bodhipaksya bodhyanukulastaj jnanasmjini^ritasya/ tasmad 
ye kecidbodhimanupraptavanto ye ca kecitprapsyanti ye 
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ca prapnuvanti sarve ta etadeva jnanam nisritya 
nanyannyunam prativisigtam va// 

/28b.l/ evagi nisprapamcanaySrudho bodhisattvo evam 
ca bahvanu^aqisa atmana^ca buddhadharmaparipakSya 
paresanca yanatrayadharmaparipakaya samyak pratipanno 
bhavati/ evafica punah samyak pratipanno bhavati/ 
bho ge § va tmabha v e ca nistpsno bhavati/ nistygnatayanca 
liksate sattvesu bhogatmabhavaparityagaya sattvanamevarthaya 
sagivrta^ca bhavati susamvytah kayena vac5 samvaraya ca 
£ikgate prakrtya paparucitayai prakytibhadrakalyanatayai 
ca/ ksamo bhavati paratah sarvopatapavipratipattinSm/ 
ksamitvam ca sikgate mandakrodhatayai ca aparopatapanatSyai 
ca// 

/28b.5/ sarvavidyasthanesu cabhiyukto bhavati ku^alasca 
sattvanam vicikitsaprahanayanugrahopasaraharaya ca 
Stmana^ca sarvajnatvahetuparigrahaya/ adhyatmasthita- , 

cittasca bhavati susamahitah/ cittasthitaye ca 
Sikgate caturbrahmaviharapari^odhanatayai pamcabhijna- 
vikrxdanatayai ca sattvakrtyanus fhanatayai sarvakaulala- 
abhiyogajaklamavinodanatayai ca/ vicaksana^ca 
bhavati paramatattvajnah/ paramatattvajnatayai ca 
Sikgate mahayane cayatyamStmanah parinirva^aya// 

/29a.1/ sa khalu bodhisattvah evam samyakprayukto 
gupavatsu sattvegu puj alabhasatkarena pratyupasthito 
bhavati/ dogavatsu sattvegu parameija karunyacittena- 
anukampScittena pratyupasthito bhavati/ yathalaktyS . 
ca yathabalam dogapraha^Syaisam prayujyate/ opakSrigu 
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sattvefu maitracittataya pratyupasthito bhavati// 

/29a.3/ yatha^aktya ca yathabalam dsafho bhutva 
amSyavI tesam hitasukhamupasamharati/ te§am apakSrinap 
s vena £ayaprayogado s ena vairacittatayah prahanartham- 
upakariju sattvesu krtajnatayas tulyadhikena 
pratyupakarena pratyupasthito bhavati/ aIShea 
dharmikim paripurayatyasya yatha^aktyS yathabalam/ 

o 

apratibalo pi na yacita^i san te§u tesu k£ tyakaraniye § v - 
adaram^ vyayamamupadar^yati na sakrdeva nirakaroti/ 
kathamayam saqijnapyeta^akto'haqi nakartu kama iti/ 
i ty ay amev aipbhagly o bodhisattvasya nigprapaheanayarudhasya 
paramatattvajnSnasajpnisritasya samyakprayogo veditavyaTj// 
/29a.7/ tatra kaya yuktya nirabhilapyasvabhSvatS 
sarvadharma^am pratyavagantavya/ yeyaip svalak§apa- 
prajhaptirdharmanam yaduta rupamiti va vedaneti va 
purvavadantato yavannirvanamiti va/ prajhaptimatrameva 
tadveditavyam/ na svabhSvo napi ca tadvinirmuktastadanyo 
vSggocaro vagvi§ayalj/ evam sati na svabhavo 
dharmanSgi tatha vidyate yathabhilapyate/ na ca punah 
sarvepa sarvaqi na vidyate/ sa punarevamavidyamSno 


Dutt and Wogihara read, "ca yacitah". However, the 
Tibetan rendering as "ma bcol bar"; i.e., "na yacitah 11 
has been deemed the more appropriate reading, accord¬ 
ing to the context. 

3 

Emendated from the reading "adaram" in the Sanskrit 
texts, to "adaraqi" based upon the Tibetan rendering, 
as gus par . 
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na ca sarvepa sarvamavidyamanah/ katham vidyate/ 
asadbhutasamaropasamgrahavivarjita^ca bhutapavadasamgraha- 
vivarjitasca vidyate/ sa punaTj paramarthikah svabhavah 
sarvadharmanam nirvikalpasyaiva jnanasya gocaro veditavyalj/ / 
/29b.5/ sacetpunaryathai vSbhilapo yesu dharme§u 
yasminvastuni pravartate tadatmakaste dharma va tadvastu 
sySt/ evam sati bahuvidha bahavalj. svabhava ekasya 
dharmasyaikasya vastuno bhaveyuh/ tat kasya hetoh/ 
tatha hyekasmindharme ekasminvastuni bahuvidha bahavo 
bahubhirabhilapaih prajnaptaya upacarSh kriyante/ na 
ca bahuvidhananca bahunam prajnaptivadanam niyamah 
ka^cidupalabhyate/ yadanyatamena prajnaptiv5denaikena 
tasya dharmasya tasya vastunah tadatmyajp tanmayata 
tatsvabhSvata syannanyairava^istaih prajnaptivadaih/ 
tasmat sakalavikalai^i sarvaprajnaptivadaih sarvadharma^taip 
sarvavastQnSm nasti tadatmyam nasti tanmayata nSsti 
tatsvabhavata// 

/30a.1/ api ca sa cedrupadayo dharma yathapGrva- 
nirdistah prajnaptivadasvabhavS bhaveyuh/ evam sati 
purvaip. tavadvastu pa^cattatra chandatah prajnaptivado- 
pacarah/ prakprajnaptivadopacaradakrte prajnapti- 
vadopacare sa dharmastadvastu nihsvabhava eva syat/ 
sati nihsvabhavatve nirvastukalj. prajnaptivado na 
yujyate/ prajnaptiv5dopacare casati prajnaptivadasva- 
bhavSta dharmasya vastuno na yujyeta// 

/30a.4/ sa cetpunalj purvameva prajnaptivadopacSradakyte 
prajnaptivadopacare sa dharmas tadvastu tadStmakaip 
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syat/ evam sati vina tena rupamiti prajnaptivadopacSreija 
rupasaipjnake dharme rupasamjnake vastuni rupabuddhih 
pravarteta/ na ca pravartate/ tadanena karaijenanaya 
yuktya nirabhilapyah svabhavah sarvadharmanaiji 
pratyavagantavyah/ yatharupamevam vedanadayo yathanirdi§£3 
dharma antato yavannirvanaparyanta veditavySh// 

/30a.8/ dvavimavasmaddharmavinayatpranastau veditavyau/ 
ya^ca rupadxnam dharmanam rupadikasya vastunah 
praj naptivadasvabhSvam svalak§a$amasadbhutasamaropato- 
'bhinivi^ate/ ya^capi p raj nap tivadanimit tadhi § f hanaip 
praj naptivadanimittasamni^rayam nirabhil2py2tmakataya 
paramarthasadbhutam vastvapavadamano na^ayati sarveija 
sarvam nastxti/ 

/30b.3/ asadbhutasamarope tavadye do§aste purvameva 
nirupitah uttana vi^ adit ah praka^itafc/ yaifcdogailj 
rupadike vastunyasadbhutasamaropatpranasfo bhavatyasmad- 
dharmavinaySditi veditavyah/ yatha puna rup5dike§u 
dharme§uvastumatramapyapavadamanah sarvavainasikaljt 
praijagfo bhavatyasmaddharmavinaySt tatha vak§yami 
rupadlnaij dharmanam va s tuma tramap avadamana sya naiva 
tattvam napi prajnaptistadubhayametanna yujyate// 

/30b.6/ tadyatha satsu rupadisu skandhesu pudgala- 
praj nap tiryuj yate/ nSsatsu/ nirvastukapudgalaprajnaptih/ 
evaqi sati rupadxnam dharmanam vastumatre sa rupadidharma- 
prajnaptivadopacaro yujyate/ nasati/ nirvastukalj. 
prajnaptivSdopacSrafc/ tatra prajnaptervastu nastxti 
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niradhiffhane^ prajnaptirapi nasti// 

/31a.1/ ato ya ekatya durvijneyan sEtrantanmahayana- 
pratisamyuktan gambhxran ^unyatapratisamyuktanabhi- 
prayikarthanirupitan ^rutva yathSbhutaqi bhasitasyartham- 
anabhijnayayoniso vikalpyayogavihitena tarkamatrakenaivaip 
dygfayo bhavantyevaipvadinah/ prajnaptimatrameva 
sarvametacc tattvam/ ya^caivam pa^yati sa samyak 
pasyatxti/ tesam prajnaptyadhisyhanasya vastumStrasyS- 
bhavatsaiva prajnaptih sarvena sarvaip na bhavati/ kutah 
punalj prajnaptimatram tattvagi bhavifyatiti// 

/31a.4/ tadanena paryayepa taistattvamapi prajnaptirapi 
tatubhayamapyapavaditam bhavati/ prajnaptitattvapavadacca 
pradhano nastiko veditavyah/ sa evam nastikah sannakathyo 
bhavatyasamvasyo bhavati vijnanam sabrahmacarinam/ 
sa atmanamapi visaippadayati/ loko'pi yo'sya dy§fryanumata 
apadyate/ idanca saqidhayoktaqi bhagavatS varamihaikatyasya 
pudgalady§pima tvevaikatyasya durgyhxta ^unyateti/ 
tatkasya heto^i/ pudgaladygfiko janturjneye kevala^i 
muhyanna tu sarvam jneyamapavadeta/ na tato nidSnam- 
apayegupapadyeta// 

/31a.8/ napi dharmarthikaqi duhkhavimok§arthikanca 
paraip visaippSdayen"* na vipralambhayet/ dharme satye 


^ Again, the Tibetan text clarified the case ending, 
indicating the 'locative' use. Hence, the reading 
has been changed from the Sanskrit rendering as 
niradhistana to niradhigtane 

Dutt's edition read "visamvadayen" , here corrected 
to read visaippadayen . 
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ca pratisfhapayet/ na ca ^aithiliko bhavecchik§apad§su/ 
durgphitaya punah sunyataya jneye vastuni rauhyet/ 
apyapavadeta jneyaip sarvam/ tannidanam capayegQpapadyate/ 
dharmikam ca duhkvaimoksarthikam param vipadayet/ 
saithilika^ca sy3cchik§apade§u/ evambhutam vastu 
apavadamanah prapaffo vhavatyasmad dharmavidayat// 

/31b.4/ katham punardurg^hxta bhavati ^unyata/ yalj. 
kascic chramano v5 brahmano va tacca necchati yena 
^Gnyaip/ tadapi necchati yat sQnyaip/ iyamevaiprupS 
durgrhita sOnyatetyucyate/ tatkasya hetoh/ yena hi 
lunyaqi tadasadbhavat/ yacca ^unyam tadsadbhavacchQnyata 
yujyeta/ sarvabhavacca kutra kim kena ^unyaip bhavi§yati/ 
na ca tena tasyaiva ^unyata yujyate/ tasmSdevam 
durgphxta ^unyata bhavati// 

/31b.6/ kathanca puna^i sugrhita ^unyata bhavati/ 
yata^ca yad yatra na bhavati tat tena ^unyamiti 
samanupa^yati/ yatpunaratrSvasi§£aip bhavati tatsad- 
ihSstxti yathabhOtam prajSnati/ iyamucyate stlnyatff- 
vakrantiryathabhuta aviparita/ tadyatha rup adi saijij Sake 
yatha nirdigpe vastuni rupamityevamadiprajnapti vadStmako 
dharmo nasti/ atastadrup5disamjnakam vastu tena 
rupamityevamadiprajhaptivadatmana ^unyaip/ kim punastatra 
rup adi saipj hake vastunyava^i§£aqi/ yaduta tadeva rup am¬ 
ity evamadipra j haptivada^rayah/ taccobhayam yathSbhutam 
prajanati yaduta vastumatranca vidyamanam vastumStre ca 
prajhaptimatram// 

/32a.3/ na casadbhutam samaropayati/ na bhutsm 
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apavadate nadhikam karoti na nyunxkaroti notkgipati .na 
prakgipati/ yathabhutahca tathataip nirabhilapyasvabhSvataip 
yathabhGtam prajanati/ iyamacyate sugrhita ^unyatS 
samyak prajnaya supratividdheti/ iyamtavadupapatti- 
sadhanayuktiranulomiki yaya nirabhilapyasvabhSvatS 
sarvadharmanaip pratyavagantavya// 

/32a.5/ aptagamato'pi nirabhilapyasvabhavalj sarvadharmS 

veditavyalj/ yathoktajp bhagavata evamevarthagi gStha- 

bhigitena paridxpayata Ehavasamkrantisutre // 

yena yena hi namna vai yo yodharmo'bhilapyate/ 
na sa saqividyate tatra dharma^iaip sa hi dharmats/ iti/ 

/32a.7/ kathanca punariyam gatha etamevartham paridxpayati/ 

rupadisamj hakasya dharmasya yadrupamityevamadi nSma/ 

tena rupamityevamadinS namnS te rQpadisamjnaka dharma 

abhilapyante 1 nuvyavhriyanta rupamiti vS vedaneti va 

vistarepa yavannirvapamit i va/ tatra na ca rupadisamjnaka 

dharma^i svayam rupady atmakah/ na ca te^u tadanya 

rupadyatmako dharmo vidyate/ ya punaste§am rupadisam- 

jnakanaip dharmaijaip nirabhilapyenSrthena vidyamanata sai§S 

paramarthatah svabhavadharmata veditavya/ uktanca 

bhagavatQ Arthavargxyefu/ 

ya^i kascana saqivytayo hi loke 
sarva hi ta munirnopaiti/ 
anupago hyasau kenopadatxta 
dy§£asrute kantimasamprakurvan// 

/32b.4/ kathamiyam gatha etamevartham paridxpayati/ 

rupadisaipjnake vastuni ya rupamityevamadyalj. prajnaptayah/ 

taij samvptaya ityucyante/ tabhih prajnaptibhistasya 

vas tunas tada tmy ami tyovaiji nopaiti tah samvptlh/ 
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tatkasya hetolj/ samaropapavadika drstirasya nasti/ 
ato'sau tasyS viparyasapratyupasthanaya dy§ferabhSvad- 
anupaga ityucyate/ sa evamanupagalj san kenopSdadxta/ 
taya dysfya vin3 tadvastusamaropato v3pav3dato v3 
anupadadanah samyagdarsx vhavati jneye tadasya d£§£am/ 
yastasyaiva jneyasyabhilapSnuiravastadasya srutam/ 
tasmin dr§£a^rute t£§nam notpSdayati na vivardhayati/ 
nanyatra tenalambanena praj ahatyupekgakas ca viharati/ 
evam kantim na karoti// 

/33a. 1/ punas coktaip bhagavata Samthakatyayanam- 
arabhya/ iha Saijitha bhikgurna pythivim nisritya 
dhyayati/ napali/ na tejah/ na vayum/ nakasavij nan' akin- 
c anyanaiva saqij nana saijij nayatanam nemaip lokaip na paraip 
lokaip nobhau suryacandramasau na dyjfasrutamatavijnataqi 
praptam parye§itam manasanuvitarkitamanuvicaritam/ 
tatsarvaip na nisritya dhyayati/ kathaip dhyayx/ 
p^thivlip na nisritya dhyayati vistare^ia yavat sarvam 
na nisritya dhyayati/ iha Samtha bhiksorya prthivySp 
p^thivisajjijna sa vibhuta bhavati/ apsu apsajjijnS 
vistare^ia yavat sarvatra sarvasamjna sa vibhuta bhavati/ 
evaipdhyayx bhikjurna pythivlm nisritya dhySyati 
vistarepa yavanna sarvam sarvamiti nisritya dhyayati/ 
evam dhyayinaqi bhikguip sendra dev ah se^anah sapraj apataya^ 
arannama syanti/ 
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namaste puru§ajanya^ namaste purusottama/ _ 

yasya te nabhijanxmah kim tvam nisritya dhyayasx/ iti// 

/33a.7/ kathanca punaretatsutrapadametamevartham 

paridipayata pythivyadisaipjnake vastuni ya pythivltyevam- 

adika namasaipketaprajnaptih sa p£thivy5disamjnetyucyate/ 

sa punah saipjna pythivyadisamjnake vastuni samaropika 

capavadika ca/ tanmayasvabhSvavastugrShikS samaropikS/ 

vastumatraparamarthana^agrahika capavadika samjnetyucyate/ 

sa ca samjnasya vibhuta bhavati/ vibhava ucyate 

prahanaip tyagah/ tasmadagamato'pi tathagatat 

paramaptagamadveditavyam nirabhilapyasvabhSvcCh sarva- 

dharma iti/ evam nirabhilapyasvabhavesu sarvadharme§u 

kasmadabhilapah prayujyate tatha hi vinabhilSpena 

sa nirabhilapyadharmata paresaip vaktumapi na sakyate 

srotumapi/ vacane srava^e casati sa nirabhilapyasva- 

bhavata jnatumapi na Sakyate/ tasmadabhilapajj. 

prayujyate ^ravanajnanaya// 

/33b.5/ tasya eva tathayalj evamaparijnatavadbalanaip 
tannidano 1 gfavidho vikalpah pravartate trivastujanakah/ 
sarvasattvabhajanalokanain nirvartakah/ tadyatha 
svabhavavikalpo vi^e§avikalpalj piij^agrahavikalpalj. 
ahamiti vikalpaljt mameti vikalpah priyavikalpaht apriya- 
vikalpa^ tadubhayaviparxta^ca vikalpah/ sa punarayam- 


^ Both Sanskrit texts read ai anya . The Tibetan reads 
"caft ^es M = ajaneya , thereby making the term refer 
to one of the Arhat attributes. 
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agpavidho vikalpah katamegagi trayanaip vastunam janako 
bhavati/ yasca svabhavavikalpo yasca visegavikalpo 
yadca pip^agrahavikalpa^t itfme trayo vikalpa vikalpa- 
prapaqicadhi§fhanaqi vikalpaprapaipcalambanam vastu 
j anayanti rupadi saipj nakaip/ / 

/34a.2/ yadvastvadhi§fhaya sa namasamjnabhilapaparig^hito 
namasaipjnabhilapaparibhavito vikalpah prapamcayan 
tasminneva vastuni vicaratyanekavidho bahunanaprakara^// 
/34a.3/ tatra ya^cahamiti vikalpo yasca mameti 
vikalpafy itxmau dvau vikalpau satkayadygyiicatadanya- 
sarvadygyimulaqi manamulamasmimananca tadanyasarvamanamtilagi 
janayatah/ tatra priyavikalpo'priyavikalpastad- 
ubhayaviparxtasca vikalpa^ yathayogaip ragadvegamohan 
janayanti/ evamayamagfavidho vikalpah asya tri- 
vidhasya vastunah pradurbhavaya samvartate yaduta 
vikalpadhigfhanasya prapagicavastunalj dygfyasmimanasya 
ragadvegamohananca/ tatra vikalpaprapaipcavastva^rayS 
s atkayady§ yirasmimana^ca/ s atkayady§ fyasmimana dr itS 
ragadvegamohafr/ ebhi^ca tribhirvastubhilj sarvalokanaqi 
pravyttipakgo nirava^egah paridxpito bhavati// 

/34a.8/ tatra svabhavavikalpah katamah/ rupadike 
vastuni rupamityevamadiryo vikalpa^/ ayaraucyate 
svabhavavikalpafy// 

/34b.l/ visegavikalpalj katamafy/ tasminneva rupadi- 
saipjnake vastuni aysup rupx ayamarupx ayaip sanidar^ano- 
' yamanidarsanaji evaip sapratigho 'pratighalj sasravo- 
'nasrava^. samskyto'saipskytaft kusalo'kusalo vyakyto 
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'vyakytalp atxto'nagatah pratyutpanna ityevambhagxyena- 
pramapena prabhedenayena ya svabhavavikalpadhis fh3nS 
tadvi^i§ par thavikalpana/ ayamucyate vi^egavikalpalp// 

/34b.4/ pi$dagr§havikalpalp katamalp/ yastasminneva 
rupadisamjnake vastuni atmasattvaj ivaj antusaijij na- 
smpketopasaijihitalp piip^itegu bahugu dharmegu pi^agraha- 
hetukalp pravartate gphasenavanadigu bhoj anapanayana- 
vastradigu ca tatsaipjnasairiketopasamhitalp/ ayamucyate 
pipslagrahavikalpalp/ / 

/34b.6/ ahamiti mameti ca vikalpa^p katamah/ yadvastu 
sasravajp sopadanlyaip dxrghakalam atmato va atmxyato 
va saips tutamabhini vi § pay paricitaiji tasmadagrahasamstava.t 
svaiji dygfisthanxyam vastu pratltyotpadyate vitatho 
vikalpalp/ ayamucyate ahamiti mameti ca vikalpah// 

/35a. 1/ priyavikalpafp katamalp/ yah subhamanapavastv- 
alambano vikalpalp// apriy a vikalpalp katamalp/ 
yo'^ubhamanapavastvaiambano vikalpah// priyapriyobhaya- 
viparito vikalpalp katama^i/ yah ^ubha^ubhamanapa- 
manapatadubhayavivarjitsavasvalambano vikalpah// 

/35a.3/ taccaitad dvayam bhavati samasatalp vikalpa^ca 
vikalpadhigfhanaqi vikalpalambanahca vastu/ taccaitad- 
ubhyaamanadikalikam canyonyahetukanca veditavyaip/ 
purvako vikalpah pratyutpannasya vikalpalambanasya 
vastunalp pradurbhavaya pratyutpannagi punarvikalpalambanajp 
vastu pradurbhutaip pratyutpannasya tadalambanasya 
vikalpasya pradurbhavaya hetulp/ tatraitarhi vikalpasya- 
parij nanamayatyaip. tadalambanasya vastuna^p pradurbhavaya/ 
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prajanati/ idamucyate namai§apagat am yathabhutaparijnanam// 
/35b.8/ vastve§a$agatam yathabhutaparijnanam katamat/ 
yata^ca bodhisattvo vastuni vastumatrataip parye§ya 
sarvabhilapavi^li§faip nirabhilapyaip tadrupadisaipjnakam 
vastu pa^yati/ idaip dvitxyaip yathabhutaparijnanam 
vastve§a:pagatam// 

/36a.2/ svabhavaprajhaptyesapagatam yathabhutaparijnSnam 
katamat/ yata^ca bodhisattvah rupadisaipjnake vastuni 
svabhavaprajnaptau p raj hap t ima t r a t aip praye§ya tayS 
svabhavaprajnaptya atatsvabhavabhavasya vastunafy 
tatsvabhavabhasataip yathabhutam pratividhyati prajanati/ 
tasya nirmanapratibimbaprati^rutka pratibhasodakacandra- 
svapnamayopaman tatsvabhavani pa^yatah tadabhasamatanmayam/ 
idaip trtxyagi yathabhutam parijhlnam sugambhlrartha- 
gocaram// 

/36a.6/ vilesaprajhaptye§a$agatam yathabhutaparijnanam 
katamat/ yata^ca bodhisattvo vi^esaprajnaptau 
praj naptimatratam parye§ya tasmin rupadisaipjhake 
vastuni vi^e§aprajnaptimadvaySrthena palyati/ na 
tadvastu bhavo nabhavalp/ abhiiapyenatmanSparini§pannatv2nna 
bhavafr/ na punarabhavo nirabhilapyenatmana vyavas- 
thitatvat/ evam na rupl paramarthasatyataya/ nSrOpi 
saipvptisatyena tatra rupopacarataya/ yatha bhava^c2- 
bhava^ca rupi carupx ca/ tatha sanidar^ananidar£anSdayo 
vise^aprajnaptiparySya^ sarve'nena nayenaivam veditavyah/ 
iti yadetajji visejaprajnaptimevamadvayarthena yathabhutam 
prajanati/ idamucyate vi s ejapraj hap tye§a$agatam 
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/36b.3/ tatra yo'yama§favidho mithyavikalpo balanam 
trivastujanako lokanirvartakah so'sya caturvidhasya 
yathabhutaparij nanasya vaikalyadasamavadh3natpravartate/ 
tasmacca punarmithyavikalpatsamkle^ah/ samkle^at- 
saqisarasaijisyti^i/ saipsarasams^teh samsaranugatam 
jatijaravyadhimaraijadikaip duhkham pravartate// 

/36b.6/ yada ca bodhisattvena caturvidham yathabhtlta- 
parijnanaqi nisritya so' $£a'vidho vikalpah parijnSto 
bhavati dy§fe dharme tasya samyak parijnanaday atyaip 
tadadhis fhanasya tadalambanasya prapancapatitasya 
vastunah pradurbhavo na bhavati/ tasyanudayadapradur- 
bhavSttadalambanasyapi vikalpasyayatyam pradurbhavo 
na bhavati/ evam tasya savastukasya vikalpasya nirodho 
ya^ sa sarvaprapancanirodho veditavyah// 

/36b.8/ evanca prapancanirodho bodhisattvasya 
mahayanaparinirvajjamiti veditavyaip/ dy§^e ca dharme 
tasya ire§£hatattvSrthagocarajnanasya visuddhatvat 
sarvatra va^itapraptiip labhate sa bodhisattvalj/ 
yaduta nirmajje'pi vicitre nairma^ikaya rddhyS/ 
pariijame ca vicitre paripamikya yddhya/ sarvajneyasya 
ca jhane yavadabhipretaip cSvasthane/ kSmakarata^ca 
vinopakramam cyutau// 

/37a.3/ sa evaqi vasitaprSptah sarvasattvata^ca £re$(ho 
bhavati niruttarah/ evanca sarvatrava^inastasya 
bodhisattvasya uttamah pancanu^aipsa veditavyafr/ paramaip 
citta^antimanuprapto bhavati viharapra^antatayS 
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na kle^apra^antataya/ sarvavidyasthanesu cSsyavyahatam 
pari^uddhaip paryavadataip jnanadarianaqi pravartate/ 
akhinna^ca bhavati sattvanamarthe saqisarasamsytya/ 
tathagatananca sarvasamdhayavacanananupravisati/ 
na ca mahayahadhim.uk telj saipharyo bhavatyaparapratyayatayS// 
/37a.6/ asya khalu pancavidhasyanu^aipsasya panca- 
vidhameva karma veditavyam/ paramodr$£adharmasukha- 
viharo bodhisattvasya bodhaya prayoganiryatasya 
kayikacaitasikasya vyayamaklamasya nS^aya citta^anter- 
anu^aijisasyaitatkarma veditavyam/ sarvabuddhadharmanSip 
paripSko bodhisattvasya sarvavidySsthanegvavyahata- 
jhanataya , anu^agisasyaitatkarma veditavyam/ sattvaparipako 
bodhisattvasya samsarakheditaya^ anu^amsasya karma 
veditavyam/ vineyanamutpannotpannSnagi sam^ayanaip 
prativinodanam dharmanetryasca dirghakalam parikarsanam 
sandhara^aip saddharmapratirupaka^Siji sasanantardhayakSn3qi 
p ar i j nanapraka^anapakar§anataya sarvasamdhayavacana- 
prave^anusamsasyaitatkarma veditavyam/ sarvapara- 
pravadinigraho dy^haviryata ca pranidhanacc3cyutih 
asaipharyata’parapratyayatvanu^aqisasyaitatkarma veditavyajjn// 
/37b.4/ evam hi bodhisattvasya yavat kincid bodhisattva- 
kara^iyaip tatsarvamebhih pancabhiranusajpsakarmabhilj 
parigyhitaip bhavati/ tatpunah karaplyagi katamat/ 
asamklistanca atmasukham buddhadharmaparipakah sattva- 
paripakaft saddharmasya dhara$ajp acalapraijidhanasyottapta- 
virasya paravadavinigraha^ca// 
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/37b.6/ tatra caturnam tattvarthanam prathamau dvau 
hinau/ trtxyo madhyamah/ caturtha uttamo veditavyah// 
Bodhisattvabhum5vadhare yogasthane caturtham 
tattvarthapatalam/ 
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The Chapter on the Meaning of Reality 
PTT Vol. 110, sems tsam , shi . 

24b.3/ What is the meaning of reality?^" Concisely, it 

is of two sorts: 1) the (ultimate) reality of 

dharma-s commencing from the noumenal (aspect) of 

dharma-s, and 2) the totality of dharma-s commencing 

o 

from (their) phenomenal (aspect) . In this way — 


tattvartha; de kho na' i don . The term, tattva, has been 
discussed earlier. Referring to its Madhyanta contexts, 
O'Brien fin "A Chapter on Reality", p. 289) says its 
meaning "must swing from reality to truth." However, 
it seems clearly to indicate solely "reality" in the 
contexts of the present Chapter. Its conjunction with 
the term, artha , does raise some difficulties, because 
of the multi-levelled senses of that term. In this 
first and important sentence of the Chapter, the term is 
probably intended in at least two senses: namely, the 
general sense of "meaning"; as well as the more techni¬ 
cal sense of "object" = actual referent (of a name). 

Hence this first question of the Chapter should be read 
with this twofold interpretation in mind. Moreover, 
seeing the question as having this two-pronged sense 
helps to explain why Asanga gives two answers to it 
(namely, "The (ultimate) reality commencing...." and 
the "four fold analysis...."). 

2 _ 

Yathavadbhavikata and yavadbhavikatg ; ji sned yod pa nid 
and jl lta ba biin du yod pa hid , respectively. Edgerton 
cites this passage in the Bodhi'sattvabhumi as his source 
for the appearance of these two important terms. (See 
his BHS Dictionary , p. 443). The terms also appear in 
the Sravakabhumi section of Asaftga's Yogacarabhumi. In 
Professor A. Wayman's Analysis of the Sravakabhumi Manu - 
script, under the discussion of meditative objects ~ 
(alambana-s), Professor Wayman's summary (p. 86) states: 
(c) the limits of the entity ( vastuparyantatS) , of two 
sorts_— the phenomenal limit of the entity ( yavabbha- 
vikata-vastuparyantatg) ; and the noumenal limit of the 
entity ( yathkvadbhavikata-vastuparyantata) . 
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as (ultimate) reality and totality of the dharma-s -- 
should the meaning of reality be understood, in short. 
Further, the meaning of reality (may be given) a 
fourfold analysis^, as follows: 

1) that which is universally accepted by 
ordinary beings;^ 

2) that which is universally accepted by reason; 


^ bhutata and sarvata ; van dag pa nid and thams cad hid , 
respectively. It may initially seem that Asanga intends 
here the classical analysis of the two phases of reality, 
i.e., appearance ( sarvata = as it appears, phenomenally) 
and reality (bhutata = as it is in its real being). 

However, this Bradleyan or Vedantist approach must be 
balanced with Asaftga i s exegetical stance, wherein it is 
clear that both bhutata and sarvata are to be treated 
as 'reals'. 

^ This same fourfold grouping is found in Hsiian Tsang ? s 
Viinaptimatratasiddhi. See Poussin's translation. Tome 
II, pp. 540-541. Poussin also cites the Vikhyapana 
(Takakusu), p. 507. This fourfold analysis and its 
contrast with the tenfold grouping of the Madhyanta 
texts has been discussed in the present introductory 
section. 

The PTT edition mistakingly omits the second tattva in 
its initial statement of the four (see PTT, Vol. llO, 
p. 142, folio side 24b.5); but the mistake is corrected 
in the body of the text. 

5 lokaprasiddha (tattva); 'jig rten gyi grags pa (de kho na) . 

6 yuktiprasiddha (tattva); rigs pas grags pa (de kho na) . 
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3) that which is the sphere of cognitive activity 
which is completely purified of the defilement 
obscurations;^ and 

4) that which is the sphere of cognitive activity 
which is completely purified of the obscura¬ 
tions to the knowable.® 

24b.6/ Among these (four), 1) the shared opinion — with 

Q 

regard to whatsoever given things -- (held) by all 


^ klesavaranavisuddhij hanagocara (tattva); non mofts pa i 
sgrib pa imam par dag pa'i ses pa'i spyod yul (de kho 
noTT Regarding jnanagocara , a further note should be 
aUded. We have purposely steered away from translating 
gocara as "object" (as O'Brien and some others do) be¬ 
cause of the obvious connotations such a rendering would 
arouse. Though it may seem more appropriate, since it 
appears in the context of 'knowledge' (i.e., jhana) , 
that there be an "object" of such knowledge. Yet, the 
import of Asaftga's discussion here is that in the most 
accomplished, or perfected, stage of knowing, there is 
no separation of the 'knower' from the 'thing known. 

Hence, our rendering of jnanagocara as 'sphere of cog¬ 
nitive activity 1 , which is intended to suggest the 
sense of this unified state. 

® jheyavarapaviSuddhijnanagocara (tattva); ses bya'i sgrib 
pa rnam par dag pa‘i ^es pa'i spyod yul (de kho na) . 

9 vastu; dftos po. Rendered throughout as the "given thing." 
Here the so-called concrete, objective and external ob¬ 
jects of experience. The Sanskrit term, vastu , has 
various connotations, generally speaking; but the 
Tibetan sense of dftos po is used most often in the re¬ 
stricted sense of tangible, objective entities. Asaftga's 
list of vastu-s makes clear his intended sense here. 

Vastu in this context, then, is best rendered by the 
‘English "thing", as it is meant to cover a whole spectrum 
of so-called realities. We have added "given” to the 
"thing" because AsaAga seems to mean the 'actual thing 
at hand.' 
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ordinary beings, on account of having minds 10 involved 
with and proceeding according to signs 11 and conven¬ 
tions 12 out of habit, is that: "Earth is earth alone, 
and not fire." And just so as with regard to earth, 
so fire, water, wind, forms, sounds, smells, tastes, 
tactiles, food, drink, conveyance, clothes, ornaments, 
utensils, incense, garlands, ointments, dance, song, 
music, illumination, sexual intercourse, field, shop, 
household objects, happiness, and suffering are 
viewed accordingly. "This is suffering, not happi¬ 
ness." "This is happiness, not suffering." In short, 
"This is this, and not this." In like manner, "This 
is this, and not any other." 

Whatever given thing is taken hold of (and be¬ 
comes) established for all ordinary beings (merely) due 
to their own discursive thought, by means of 

10 buddhi; bio 

11 samketa; brda. Here, referring to naming entities in 
both their oral and written senses. 

12 samvrti; kun rdzob . 

^ samstava; 'dris pa. O'Brien (" A Chapter ...," II, p. 231) 
defines"^’ samstava TT as "a view acquired through repeated 
exercise" and cites the following passage from the 
p *u-sa-shan-chieh-ching, T. 30, 1582, p. 968b, for 
further clarification: "When an object through its 
name having been transmitted from of old by the whole 
world, is known spontaneously and not as the result of 
accumulated practice, this is called reality estab¬ 
lished through common consent." 
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designations coming one after another into the sphere 
of decided conviction,^ without having been pondered, 
without having been measured, and without having been 
investigated, that is said to be reality which is 
universally accepted by ordinary beings (or reality 
which is established by worldly consent. )^ 

25a.3/ What is reality which is 2) universally accepted by 
reason? (It is) that arising from the personal elo¬ 
quence of those stationed in the stage of being 
governed by reason, who are learned^ in the meaning 

of principles of illustrious persons, and who have 

17 18 . . 19 

intelligence, reasoning, and investigation; or 

that arising from common beings (i.e., who are all 

dependent upon the reasoning of others), which being 

based on the authority of those who have been engaged 


^ niscitadhimuktigocara; hes par mos pa'i spyod yul . 

^ The Siddhi gives much simpler definitions of the four 
tattva -s. For lokaprasiddha tattva we find (Poussin*s 
translation, p. 540): "La r^alit^ reconnue dans le 
monde [disons: la r^alite empirique. Noms traditionnels: 
'Ceci est terre et non pas eau.']." 

^ papdita; trikhas pa . 

^ vicakgapa; mdzans pa . 

18 tarkika; rtog ge pa . 

19 

mimarpsaka; dpyod pa daft ldan pa . 
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20 

in investigation, namely, the proofs of (the 

21 22 

authorities): 1) direct perception, 2) inference, 

23 

and 3) testimony of authoritative persons, is the 
sphere of well-analyzed knowledge, (wherein) the 
knowable given thing is proved and established by the 
demonstration-and-proof reason. 2^ That is said to 

25 

be reality which is universally accepted by reason. 


20 

pramapa; tshad ma . 

21 

pratyakga; mnon sum pa . 

22 

anumana; rjes su dpag pa . 

2^ aptagama ; yid ches pa'i luft . 

2^ upapattisadhanayukti; 'thad pa sgrub pa'i rigs pa . The 
four means of reasoning ( yukti ) are usually found ex¬ 
plained together. O'Brien cites the Madhyantavibhaga - 
tlka by Sthiramati (at 128, 9) as one source of the 
fourfold listing, and translates them as follows: "1. 
apeksa , 'supposition'; 2. karyakarana , 'reasoning from 
cause to effect and from effect to cause'; 3. upapatti , 
'argument, conclusion' given as the equivalent of 
sadhana (demonstrative); 4. dharmatg ; 'essence'." 

Asariga 1 s Sravakabhumi also lists four. Professor Way- 
man's translation of the pertinent section (p. 112) 
reads as follows: "There are four reasons: dependency 
reason (apekga-yukti ), effect-and-cause reason (Karya¬ 
karana -yukti) , demonstration-and-proof reason 
(upupatti-sadhana-yukti) , and true-nature reason 
(dharmata-yukti).“ This enumeration is then followed 
by Asaftga's explanation of the four. We give here his 
explanation of the third yukti since it is referred to 
in the Chapter. (Professor Wayman's translation:) "By 
demonstration-and-proof reason, he thoroughly searches 
the three sources of knowledge (pramSga): trustworthy 
scripture ( aptagama) , inference ( anumana) , and direct 
perception ( pratyakga) , thinking, 'Is this a trust¬ 
worthy scripture or is it not? Is it seen in direct 
perception or not? Is it reasoned with inference or not?*" 

23 The Siddhi (Poussin's translation, p. 540) states the 
following as definition for yuktiprasiddhatattva : "La 
r4alit4 logiquement reconnue. LCe que les savants 
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25a.b/ What is reality which is 3) the sphere of cognitive 
activity which is completely purified of the defilement 
obscurations? It is the domain which is to be the 
sphere of activity obtained by putting an end to the 
outflows,26 which is the putting an end to the outflows 
of all the Sravaka-s^ and Pratyekabuddha-s^, as well 
as by the mundane knowledge which puts an end to the 


establissent par raison demonstrative, yukti , en vertue 
de l'evidence, du raisonment ou de l'enseignement]. 1 ' 

26 anasrava; zag pa med pa . Here the negative, or priva- 
tive form of the term, asrava (which also has a form, 
asrava) . The word has been variously translated with 
renderings going from "evil leakages" (Suzuki, Zen 
Essays , p. 50) to "defiling passions" (Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism , p. 60) and "distress, affliction, or 
pain" (Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary ). A fuller 
list of translations is given by Dayal in The Bodhisattva 
Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature , pp. 116-ll7 f . ’ 

Here the more literal sense, i.e., as "outflow," has 
been kept and the sense in the passage has therefore 
been rendered "putting an end to the outflows." The 
word anasrava should be noted here, for the passage 
seems clearly to identify the asrava -s with the Kleia -s. 
Dayal gives strong argument against identifying the 
two in The Bodhisattva Doctrine , p. 109, and indicates 
the Bodhisattvabhumi as the sole text wherein this 
identity is found. 

2^ Jravaka; non thos . 

26 pratyekabuddha ; raft sans rgyas . 
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outflows, afterwards. That is said to be the reality 
which is the sphere of cognitive activity which is 
completely purified of the defilement obscurations. 

Knowledge becomes purified of the defilement obscura- 

29 

tions by means of that meditative object; and 
afterwards, one dwells in non-obsucration. Therefore, 
it is called Reality which is completely purified 
of the defilement obscurations. 

25b.1/ Moreover, what is that reality? The Four Aryan 
Truths 30 (namely:) 1) suffering, 2) (its) origin, 

3) (its) cessation, and 4) the path (leading to its 
cessation). (It is) that knowledge which arises in 
those ones having clear comprehension, inspecting 
onward, and arriving at the understanding of these 
Four Eryan Truths. Further, (it is) the understanding 


^ alambana; dmigs pa. Rendered here as ’’meditative ob¬ 
ject" the term has various connotations which vary 
depending on context. The Tibetan dmigs pa indicates 
"focused thought." Its use in Asanga‘s Exegesis also 
makes "aim" a viable rendering. 

30 catvaryaryasatyani ; 'phags pa’i bden pa bii . These 
four Aryan Truths summarize the whole ot Buddhist 
Doctrine and practice. Their Sanskrit and Tibetan 
equivalents are the following: 1) duhkha (satya) = 
sdug bsnal (bden pa) ; 2) samudaya (satya) = kun Hayuft 
( bden pa) ; 3) nirodha (satya ) = ’gog (bden pa) ; 4) 
marga (satya) = lam (bden pa). The passage here 
implies that clear comprehension of the Truths is 
concomitant with the realization that there is no 
'person' (pudgala) apart from the aggregates 
( skandha- sj. 
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of those truths on the part of those ^ravaka-s and 

Pratyekabuddha-s who have apprehended (that there are) 

31 32 

only aggregates, and have not apprehended a self 

as a separate entity apart from the aggregates. By 

means of insight (properly) applied to the arising 

and passing away of all conditioned states that have 
33 

arisen dependently, (the understanding) arises from 

repetition of the view that apart from the aggregates 

. . 34 

there is no 'person . 

25b.4/ What is the reality which is 4) the sphere of 

cognitive activity which is completely purified of the 

35 

obscurations to the knowable? That which prevents 


31 • 
skandha-matra ; phun po tsam . 

32 

atman ; bdag . 

33 pratltyasamutpanna ; rten cift 'brel par 'byuft pa . 
Literally, "arisen in dependence (upon another)". The 
use of the famed concept in this context (i.e., of the 
Four Aryan Truths) re-emphasizes the important teaching 
concerning how there can be seemingly objective states 
and events (i.e., conditioned states) without there 
being, in reality, any permanently existing and unify¬ 
ing 'self' (atmana) which experiences those. 

3^ pudgala ; gaft zag . The Tibetan term is defined by Dass 
as that which is full (and then decays)."Its literal 
sense is 'that which flows.' 

33 pratighata ; bgegs . The Sanskrit form is based upon the 
root, han (to hurt, injure, or kill), and has a destruc¬ 
tive sense. Edgerton in his Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Dictionary , cites the etymological gloss of the £ikga 
149.5: H it is called pratigha because it destroys, 
pratihanti , roots of merit." It fights, prevents, 
resists, hinders and opposes what it is connected with. 
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knowledge of a knowable is said to be an ’’obscuration. 1 
Whatever is the sphere of cognitive activity which is 
freed from obscurations to the knowable, that should 
be understood to be reality which is the sphere of 

cognitive activity which is completely purified of 

37 

the obscurations to the knowable. 

Again, what is that? It is the realm (which is 
to be) the sphere (produced) by the knowledge that 
belongs to the Bodhisattva-s 33 and Buddha-Bhagavan-s 3 ^ 

40 

who, having understood the non-self of dharma-s, 
and having enterprised with that pure understanding 
the inexpressible nature of all dharma-s, realize 


3 6 avarana; sgrib pa. An ava rana is literally a ’covering’ 
Hence, it conceals and obscures whatever it is con¬ 
joined with. 

37 Regarding these last two tattva-s, the Siddhi (Poussin's 
translation, p. 540) gives the following succinct defi¬ 
nition: "La realit4 que est 1'object du savoir affranchi 
du kle£avara$a, la reality qui est 1'object due savoir 
affranchi en’outre du jhe^avarana, [c’est-A-dire, re- 
spectivement les quatre verit4s et la TathatS]. 

33 bodhisattva ; by aft chub sems dpa* . 

3 9 buddha-bhagavata ; sans rgyas bcom ldan *das . 
dharmanairatmya ; chos bdag med pa . 


36 
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the sameness^ of the nature of verbal designation^ 
and the non-discursive knowable. That is the supreme 
Suchness,^ 3 there being none higher, which is at the 
extreme limit of the knowable and for which analyses 
of all dharma-s are accomplished, and which they do 
not surpass. 

25b.8/ Furthermore, it should be understood that the 

44 

established characteristic of reality is 


41 sama; mtshufts pa . "Sameness" here does not indicate 
''identity." 

4 ^ praihaptivada; 'dogs pa'i tshig . Herewith, Asanga 

introduces a key term in his exposition of tattvartha ; 
for the main aim of the Chapter revolves around the 
explanation of how it is that (believed external) 
'objects' and the process of attaching names (or, 
designations, prajhapti) onto those 1 obj ects' functions 
to obscure Reality. Throughout the rest of the 
Chapter, Asanga will be demonstrating how both 
'objects' and the designations which arise for those 
(based on discursive thought, vikalpa) are mutually 
dependent and mutal hindrances to a true view of 
Reality. 

43 tathata ; de bzin nid . 

44 tattvalakgana ; de kho na'i mtshan nid . 
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constituted by^“* non-two.^ The two are (said to be) 
"being" and "non-being.”^ 

26a.1/ With regard to those two, "being” is whatever is 
established to have the nature of verbal designation, 
and only in this way is it clung to by the worldly for 
a long time. For ordinary beings, this is the root of 


** prabhavita ; rab tu phye ba . We are grateful to Profes¬ 
sor Wayman for directing us to Dr. Ruegg's work. La 
Theorie du Tathagatagarbha (esp. p. 347) where 
prabhavita is rendered by "constitue" (i.e., "consti¬ 
tuted by"). We have adopted this rendering, as it 
seems most appropriate to our Chapter context. 

^ advaya ; gnis su med pa . The term has purposely been 
translated in its literal sense here. Its translation 
as "non-dual" often engenders_the connotation of 
"oneness" which is - in Yogacara treatises - sometimes 
inappropriate. For example, in the Mahayanasutra - 
lanikara when that text speaks of the alayavijnana and 
the^other seven vijhana -s, the sense is that the eight 
vijnana -s function together in a totally integrated 
fashion. That is, they work as one system. But it 
would be incorrect to say that the vijnana -s are 'non- 
dual', in that context. Likewise, in the context of 
our Chapter, Asafiga's use of advaya here is to indicate 
that the characteristic of Reality is both , being and 
non-being, or existence and non-existence, functioning 
simultaneously. 

47 / 

bhavascabhava ; dftos po daft dftos po med pa . These two 
terms have been rendered in their literal senses. In 
logic, the two are often termed 'presence' and 
'absence', as well. The Tibetan clearly gives the 
sense of (believed) objective things, and the two 
could have been rendered by "existents” and "non- 
existents" based on this fact, as well as Asafiga's 
subsequent enumeration which is a list of 'existent 
things.' 
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all discursive thought and elaboration, as follows: 
"form”, ’’feeling", "ideation", "motivation" or 
"perception"; "eye”, "ear", "nose", "tongue", "body" 
or "mind"; "earth", "water", "fire” or wind"; "form", 
"sound", "smell", "taste", or "contact"; "skillful 
(acts)", "unskillful" or "indeterminate”; "birth" or 
"passing away" or "arising in dependence”; "past", 
"future” or "present"; "compounded" or "uncompounded", 
"This is a world, and beyond is a world.”, "There are 
both the sun and moon,” and whatever is "seen," 

"heard", "believed",^ or "perceived"; what is 


48 

sarvavikalpaprapancamula ; mam par rtog pa dan spros pa 
thams cad kyi rtsa ba~ l*) Vikalpa ( mam pa rtog pa) 
means "discursive thought" of whatever sort. Though it 
is usually treated as having a negative connotation 
(especially in meditative contexts) and in the present 
context of this Chapter, the term sometimes also bears 
a positive meaning, viz. samyakvikalpa in Buddhist logic 
as in Dharmaklrti’s works” and in Aryasura's Paramita - 
samasa . Here, samyakvikalpa is any thought that is ' 
virtuous_and leads one on the Path of Dharma. Also, 
though vikalpa in the present context of the Chapter 
bears a negative connotation, we have Asanga's Exegesis 
in which it appears as one of the Five Dharma-s ana 
hence is treated as one of the constituents of 
progress on the Buddhist Path. 2) Prapanca ( spros pa) 
or "elaboration," on the other hand, is always viewed 
negatively. It is thought which immediately distorts 
Reality, through either exaggeration (samaropa) or 
underestimation (apavada) . The passage tells us that 
the view that there is existence purely by virtue of 
designations is the root (mala ; rtsa ba) of all 
thought and (distorting) elaboration. 

49 

mata; bye brag phyed pa . 
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"attained, striven for", what is "adumbrated" or 

"thought with signs"'*by the mind; even up to 

co 53 

"Nirvana" . And what belongs to the same category, 

has a nature established by verbal designation (only). 
This is said to be "being" for ordinary beings. 

26a.7/ With regard to those two, "non-being" is any 

absence or non-characterization of the verbal desig¬ 
nation "form" and so forth up to "Nirvana"; the 

non-substantiality^ and the absence of ascertainment^ 

56 

of the basis of verbal designation, the non-existence 
or non-presence in any way whatsoever of the basis of 
verbal designation, taking recourse to which the verbal 
designation operates. This is said to be "non-being.” 
26b.1/ Moreover, the given thing comprised of dharma 

characteristics (but) which is completely freed from 
both "being" and "non-being", i.e., from the prior 
being and the subsequent non-being, is non-two. What 
is non-two, that is said to be the incomparable Middle 

anuvitarkita ; rjes su rtog pa . 
anuvicarita ; rjes su dpyod pa . 

52 • 

Nirvana ; mya nan las das pa . 

53 

evaipbhagiya ; mthun pa . 
nirvastukatg ; dhos po med pa nid . 
nimimittata ; mtshan ma med pa nid . 

^ asaqividyamanata ; yod pa ma yin . 
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Path‘S which avoids the two extremes. With regard to 
that (Middle Path-) reality, the knowledge of all the 
Buddha-Bhagavan-s should be understood to be exceed¬ 
ingly pure. Moreover, with regard to that (reality) 

the knowledge of the Bodhisattva-s should be tinder- 

58 59 

stood as constituted by the Path of Instruction. * 
26b.4/ That insight^® is the great means^ of the Bo.ddhi- 
sattva for reaching the Incomparable Perfect 


^ madhyama pratipad ; dbu ma'i lam . 

^ikgamarga ; slob pa'i lam . This phrase generally re¬ 
fers to the three higher trainings ( adhisiksa ), viz. 

1) in conduct Q$ila) , 2) meditation ( samadhiT , and 
insight (prajhaT I 
59 

Regarding as especially useful and informative the 
foregoing passages of the Chapter, M. Poussin ( Siddhi 
trans., Tome II, pp. 541-542) quotes in full our text 
(from the phrase Klesavaranavis'uddhiinanagocara tattvam 
katamat " up to " ^iksamarga'prabhavitaiii tatra jnanam 
veditavyam .") . 

prajna ; ^es rab. Dayal calls prajna and ^unyata "the 
sources of a bodhisattva's moral strength" wnich allows 
him to be unattached to things and "freed from all 
desires and fears." (See Dayals' The Bodhisattva 

Doctrine .p. 247). In our context here, pra.1n5 

refers to the insight which views the non-dual Reality 
of the vastu . Asaftga's Exegesis will later identify 
this vastu with paratantra , or dependency nature. Now, 
when the dependency nature is seen as it really is, 
one directly realizes the import of ^unyata which is 
simultaneously the realization of "non-two", 
paramartha-satya . or in Asaftga's terminology, 
parimspanna Reality. 

mahanupaya ; thabs chen po . "Great means" encompasses 
both the means, or expedients, for the Bodhisattva's 
own Enlightenment as well as the expedients for his 
helping others. As Dayal points out ( The Bodhisattva 
Doctrine. ..,p. 248) these expedients also apply to 
the Bodhisattva's skill in "converting others" to the 
Doctrine through instruction and discipline. 
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Enlightenment.^ And why? Because of the Bodhisattva's 
convictLran in voidness,practicing in these and those 
births and circling in samsara®^, for the sake of 
thoroughly ripening®"* the Buddha-Dharma-s for himself 
and (other) sentient beings, he comes to know the 
true nature of saipsara. And moreover, he does not 
weary his mind®® by the aspects®^ of impermanence®® 
and so forth (which pertain to) that saipsara. (On 
the other hand,) if he does not experience the true 


®^ samyaksambxadhi ; yah dag par rdzogs pa'i byaft chub . 

^ sunyatadhinok?a; ston pa nid la mos pa . The Tibetan 
clarifies the compound. Edgerton ( BSH Diet. ) defines 
'adhimoksa* as ’zealous devotion' and the sense of the 
Tibetan term, mos pa , indicates "one who is addicted" 
to something. Hence, the Bodhisattva's strong and 
firm 'conviction in voidness'. 

®^ saipsara; *1khor ba 

®"* paripaka ; yohs su smin par bya ba . Literally, 'to ripen 
thoroughly . The term is connected with 'maturing' 
ordinary beings (termed, baia-s, child-like and imma¬ 
ture, especially with regard to the Buddhist Dharma). 

®® manasamudvejayata ; yid skyo bar mi byed pa . 

®^ akara ; mam pa . That is, the 'aspects' taught in 
association with the Four £ryan Truths, being twelve 
in number in the earliest teaching, and later 
crystallized into a set of sixteen. 

®® anitya ; mi rta.% pa . Literally, 'not permanent'; 'not 
lasting' and 'non-eternal'. 
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nature of samsara, he would be unable, by reason of 
all the defilements, 69 i.e., lust, hatred, delusion, 70 
and so forth, to render his mind equable. 7 '*’ Not being 
equable, his defiled mind circling in saqisara, would 
neither mature the Buddha-Dharma-s nor the sentient 
beings. 

26b.8/ Again, if he should weary his mind by the aspects 
of saipsara, impermanence, and so forth, being thus 

72 

that Bodhisattva would very quickly enter Parinirvapa. 
But that Bodhisattva thus entering very quickly into 
Parinirvapa, would neither mature the Buddha-Dharma-s 
nor the sentient beings. Again, how would he become 
awakened to the Incomparable Perfect Enlightenment? 

On account of his conviction in voidness, the 
Bodhisattva (continuously) applying himself, is neither 
frightened by Nirvana, nor does he strive toward 


69 samkle^a ; kun nas non mons . 

70 raga 1 dod chags 1 dvega = ze sdan ; and moha = gti mug . 
These three are the fundamental defilements and hence 
those most necessary of abandoning. Asahga speaks 
again of this three fold enumeration of these samklesa- s 
in his Exegesis (see Translation herein at 21a74). In 
the famous Tibetan temple banners illustrating samsSra 
these three, depicted as a snake, a cock, and a boar, 
form the center-most point, suggesting that the three 
are the very basis of the 'Wheel of Becoming* 
(bhSvacakra) . 

7 ^ adhyupekga ; lhag par btaft snoms . 

7 ^ parinirvapa ; yofts su mya ftan las 'da* ba . 
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Nirvana. If the Bodhisattva should be frightened by 
Nirvana, he would not store up his equipment for 
Nirvana hereafter, but (rather), not seeing the 
benefits (which lie) in NirvSna, because of (possess¬ 
ing) mental fear for it, that Bodhisattva gives up 
the faith and conviction^ for seeing the excellent 
qualities in that. 

27a.5/ On the other hand, if that Bodhisattva should 
frequently dwell with zeal toward ParinirvSna, he 
would speedily enter Parinirvana. But as a result of 
quickly entering Parinirvana, he would neither mature 
the Buddha-natures nor the sentient beings. 

Among these ones, whoever does not thoroughly 
experience the true nature of samsara, circles in 
saipsara (possessing) a defiled mind. And whoever is 
wearied in mind by samsara, quickly enters Nirvana. 

And whoever (possesses) a mind of fear (with respect 
to) Nirvana, does not store up equipment for that. 

And whoever dwells with zeal towards Nirvana quickly 
enters Parinirvana. It should be understood that 
these are not the Bodhisattva's means for Incomparable 
Perfect Enlightenment. 

73 prasadadhimukti ; dan ba dan mos pa . Here again, the 
Tibetan renders the meaning of the compound (i.e., the 
second dan of the phrase indicates that this is a 
dvandva compound). 
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27b.1/ Again, whoever thoroughly experiences the true 
nature of saipsara, circles in samsara with an unde¬ 
filed mind. And whoever has a mind which is unwearied 
by the aspects of impermanence and so forth of saipsara, 
(that one) does not quickly enter Nirvana. And 
whoever has a mind which is unfrightened by Nirvana, 
stores up equipment for that, and (though) seeing 
the good qualities and benefits in Nirvana (still) 
does not exceedingly long for that, and so does not 
quickly enter Nirvana. This is the Bodhisattva's 
great means for attaining the Incomparable Perfect 
Enlightenment. And this means is well grounded in 
that conviction in supreme voidenss. Therefore 
for the Bodhisattva who has well taken hold of the 
Path of Instruction, cultivating conviction in 

supreme voidness is said to be the ’’Great Means” to 

74 

wit, for reaching the knowledge of the Tathagata. 

27b.5/ Now you should know that that Bodhisattva, be¬ 
cause of his long-time engagement with the knowledge 
of dharma-selflessness, having understood the inex- 
pressibility of all dharma-s as they really are, does 
not at all imagine any dharma; not otherwise would 

^ tathagata ; de bzin gsegs . The word can be explained 
in two ways: 1) as tatna-gata = he who has gone thus 
(or, to Thusness); and 2) as tatha-agata = he who 
has come thus. 
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he grasp "given thing-only" as "Suchness-only". 7"* 

It does not occur to him, "This is the given thing- 
only and the Suchness-onlyIn that meaning the 
Bodhisattva courses, and coursing in this supreme 
meaning with that Suchness-insight, he sees the 
true nature of all dharma-s as (absolutely) same. 

And seeing everywhere sameness, his mind being the 
same, he attains to supreme equanimity. 

28a.1/ Taking recourse to that (equanimity), the Bodhi¬ 
sattva greatly applying himself for skill in all the 
sciences,^ does not turn away by reason of any 


75 S5garamegha's commentary (p. 72, folio 2, line 8) is 
of help here. He says that the Bodhisattva grasps the 
given-thing-only as suchness-only "because he has no 
discursive thoughtT" That is, the Bodhisattva 
experiences "sameness" because of his non-discursive 
thought. 

7^ Again, Sagaramegha*s gloss is useful. His statement 
(mentioned above) indicates that the "and" of this 
sentence does not intend a conjunction of two separate 
entities. Rather, the Bodhisattva views the two as 
(absolutely) same ( sama ). For him to view these as 
separate would amount to prapanca (see note #48, 
above). 

77 sarvavidyasth5na ; rig pa'i gnas thams cad . The 
Bodhisattva is to devote his energies towards a 
thorough knowledge in these arts and sciences. The 
vidyasthana -s are generally described as being five 
in number: 1) Buddhist philosophy, 2) logic, 3) 
grammar, 4) medicine, and 5) the technical arts and 
crafts. With these skills, the Bodhisattva is 
better able to convert and otherwise benefit beings. 
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tiring factors, or by reason of any occurrences of 
suffering. Unwearied in body and unwearied in mind, 
he quickly effects skillfulness in those, and he 

78 

attains an occurrence of great power of mindfulness. 

He is not puffed up by virtue of that skill, and he 

79 

does not have the close-fistedness of a teacher for 
others. Not only does his mind have no shrinking 
toward any skills, but also with enthusiasm he pro¬ 
ceeds without hindrance, and practicing with 
steadfast (mental) armour: 

to the extent that circling in samsara he 
experiences diverse sufferings, to that extent he 
generates enthusiasm toward the Incomparable Perfect 
Enlightenment; 80 


mahasmrtibala ; dran pa'i stob pa bskyed pa chen po . 

Dayal (The Bodhisattva. Doctrine , p. o2) states , r Smrti 
is the sine qua non of moral progress for a bodhisattva.” 
It is an essential part of a bodhisattva*s equipment 
( sambhSra) ; and its possession confers great power 
(b'ala) on him. For a thorough analysis of this 
important term, see Dayal, pp. 82ff. 

79 

acaryamugtim; slob dpon gyi dpe mkhyud . Edgerton 
(Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary ^"P• 89) defines 
this term as "close fistedness of a teacher, keeping 
things (particularly instruction) back from pupils. 

But there he points out that the term often occurs in 
conjunction with the term 'dharma*. 

88 It is clear from the bulk of Asanga's writing -- as. 

J. K. Nariman points out (see his Literary History of 
Sanskrit Buddhism , p. 96) that Asanga '‘was decidedly 
more a philosopher than a poet.*' However, making use 
of standard Sanskrit repetition (here yathayatha... 
tathatatha), these statements do approximate poetic 
verse. 
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81 

to the extent that he experiences diverse bodies, 
to that extent he lacks pride towards any sentient 
being; 

to the extent that he experiences diverse knowing, 
to that extent when experiencing others seeking brawls 
and disputes, who are garrulous and who have defile¬ 
ments and lesser defilements, who practice unbridled 
and errant behavior, having experienced those ones 
even to greater measure his mind stays in equanimity; 
and 

to the extent that he ascends by means of virtures, 
to that extent his goodness is not broken off. 

28a.7/ He does not seek to know from others nor does he 

seek gain or reverence. These and numerous other 
82 

benefits of the same category, i.e., the Wings of 
Enlightenment^^ dharma-s and things consistent with 
Enlightenment, accrue for the Bodhisattva having that 


samucchrayavi^egam ; lus kyi khyad pa . One of the Four 
Smrti-Upasthana -s_is that one which regards the body 
(usually termed kaya-smrti-upasthana) . ''Samucchraya” 
literally means 1 elevation* or 'mass' and comes to mean 
the 'body.' In Asafiga's Sravakabhumi (see Wayman's 
Analysis ....,p. 97) there is provided a list of the 
various kinds of bodies. Also see Dayal ( The Bodhi ¬ 
sattva Doctrine , pp. 91-97). 

anu^aqisa ; phan yo . 

83 • 

bodhipaksya ; byan chub kyi phyogs . The bodhipaksya 
dharma-s is a formula comprised of thirty-seven ’factors' 
held to be conducive to Enlightenment. These factors 
are included in the following: Four smrty-upasthanSni; 
Four samyak praha^iani; Four rddhi-padalj; Five 
Indriyaijti; Five Balani; Seven Bodhy-aftgani and the 
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knowledge as his excellent basis. Therefore, whoever 
sets out to attain Enlightenment, and whoever will 
attain it, and those ones who do attain it, all those 
ones have as a basis that very same knowledge — not 
another (knowledge), whether superior or inferior. 

28b.1/ The Bodhisattva having thus engaged the method 

without elaboration,®^ thus has many benefits, (namely): 
for himself, he rightly engages thoroughly ripening 

the Buddha-Dharmas; and for others, thoroughly 

85 

ripening the Dharma of the Three Vehicles. And 
again, thus rightly engaged, he is without craving®** 
for possessions or for his own body. 

He trains®^ (himself) in non-craving so as to 
give away to sentient beings his possessions and even 
his own body. For the sake of sentient beings alone 

is he restrained and well-restrained, in body and 

88 

speech. He trains (himself) in restraint so as 


Noble Eightfold Way = Thirty Seven. For a fuller 
treatment of the bodhipaksya doctrine, see Dayal, 

The Bodhisattva Doctrine , pp. 80-164. 

nisprapanca ; spros pa med . 

yanatraya; thee pa gsum . The Three Vehicles are: 1) 
the J>rSvakavehxcle; 2) the Pratyekabuddha Vehicle; and 
3) the Bodhisattva Vehicle. 

nistrsna ; sred pa med . Here it is noted that the crav¬ 
ings ( tfsna) can be both objective and subjective. 

siksate ; slob pa . Sikgate is an interesting term, having 
both the connotations of "to teach" and "to learn." This 
dual sense has been kept by the rendering "trains." 

samvara; sdom pa. 
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naturally to take no pleasure in sin, and so as to 
be wholesome and good by nature. He is forebearing 

towards all the harms and wrongdoing on the part of 

89 

others. He trains (himself) in forebearance so as 
to have meager anger and so as not to do injury to 
others. 

28b.5/ He becomes skillfull (or expert) in all the 

90 

sciences, for dispelling the doubts of sentient 

beings and for managing to assist them, and for 

91 

embracing the cause of omniscience for himself. 
And his mind abides within, very equipoised. And 

he trains (himself) in the fixing of the mind, so 

92 

as to purify the Four Sublime Abodes, so as to 


89 

kgamitva ; bzod pa . 

90 

vicikitsa; the tshorn . Vicikitsa, or doubt, forms the 
sixth member of the Pali enumeration of ten klesa -s 
and the last member of the Mahayana reckoning ofsix 
kle^a -s. It is considered one of the major hindrances 
to spiritual progress. 

91 

sarvajnana ; thams cad mkhyen pa . Literally, 1 omni¬ 
science. ' 

92 _ 

caturbrahmavihara ; tshafts pa*i gnas bit . The Bodhi- 
sattva, we are told” should practice these four 
meditations, which are called "brahma-vihgra-s". These 
same four are also known as apramanani , that is, the 
"infinitudes” or "measureless" meditations. They seem 
to have belonged to the Indian religious tradition as 
a whole, since they are also found (in the same order) 
in the Yogasutra -s (1.33). Dayal ( The Bodhisattva 
Doctrine , p. TIE) states: "The four brahma-viharas con- 
sist in the cultivation of four feelings, according to 
a certain method, viz. maitri (love or friendliness), 
karupg (compassion), mudita (sympathetic joy), and 
upeksa (equanimity)." Conze f s discussion of these four, 
which he calls "social emotions" (in Buddhist Thought 
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93 


93 

feport in the Five Supernormal Faculties, so as to 
perform the duty for all sentient beings, and so as 


in India , pp. 80-91) seems to miss the mark. A better 
description of the four as part of the Buddhist medita¬ 
tion tradition is given by Mahathera in Buddhist 
Meditation. The term, apramana , supersedes vfhgra , 
in the Praihaparamita literature. Dayal (p. 226) 
suggests that this was probably due to the later use 
of vihara "to denote the different stages of a 
bodhisattva’s spiritual career." 

pancabhijna ; mnon par ^es pa . The abhijna -s or "super¬ 
normal faculties" are acquired by the Bodhisattva in 
the course of his career. They are listed here as 
being five, but are also enumerated as six (for 
example, in the Mahayanasutra- alamkara (25, 185). Dayal 
(p. 107) cites the Mahavyutpatti for his enumeration 
of the six abhijna -s, as follows: 1) divyamcakguh ; 

2) divyam srotram ; 3) parasya ceta-parygya-inanam ; 

4) purva- nivasanusmrti-jhanam ;_ 5) rddni-viahi- 
jhanam ; and 6) asrava-ksaya-jnanam . The Pa^aFKumika - 
sutra omits the sixth, as does Asafiga here, presumably 
because the destruction of the outflows (asrava-ksaya) 
has already been mentioned earlier in the Chapter as a 
characterization of the Sravaka and Pratyekabuddha's 
accomplishments. 

The abhijna-s fall into two main divisions: mundane 
( lokiya ) and supramundane ( lokottara) . The first is the 
result of practicing samatha , or calming; and the 
second is attained through vipa^yana . H. G. A. Van 
Zeyst (in Encyclopedia of Buddhism , p. 98) say.s that 
the five abhijha -s fall into the first category, while 
the sixth (and sometimes even a seventh) member falls 
into the latter category. 

Of the fivefold listing, four are said to pertain to 
knowledge (i.e., the magical powers, divine hearing, 
knowing the makeup of others thoughts, and memory of 
former lives) while the fifth (i.e., divine vision) 
has to do with vision, and pertains to the ability of 
seeing the various passing aways and rebirths of beings. 
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to clear away all the fatigue which arose from his 
effort expended to become expert. And he becomes 
wise, knowing the Supreme Reality. And he trains 

(himself) for knowing the Supreme Reality, so that 

94 

in the future he would in the Great Vehicle, 
himself enter ParinirvSpa. 

29a.1/ You should know that the Bodhisattva thus rightly 
95 

engaged carefully attends , with worship gain and 
reverence, all virtuous beings. And all unvirtuous 
beings he carefully attends with a mind of sympathy 
and a mind of supreme compassion. 

29a.3/ And as much as he is able and as much as is his 
strength he is engaged in dispersing their faults. 

All harmful beings he carefully attends with a mind 
of love. And as much as he is able and as much as 
is his strength, being himself without trickery and 
without deceit, he works for their benefit and 
happiness, so as to eliminate the hostile conscious¬ 
ness of those who do evil by way of their fault of 
expectation and practice. Unto helpful beings, after 
showing gratitude, he waits (upon them) with return 
helpfulness more than equal. And he fulfills their 

94 _ 

mahayana ; theg pa chen po. This is an interesting 
image proposed by Asaftga here. 

95 

pratyupasthita ; he bar gnas pa . Edgerton ( Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary) suggests the sense of 
'*waits on** for pratyupastnita . 
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pious aspirations as much as he is able and as much 
as is his strength. Even when he is unable, being 
unsolicited,^ he displays respectful endeavor toward 
these and those duties to be done. Never once does 
he reject (acting). How should the notion occur to 
him, "I, being incapable, do not wish to do this”? 

This and others of the same category should be under¬ 
stood as the right procedure of the Bodhisattva who, 
having engaged in the way of non-elaboration, is well 

based in knowledge of Supreme Reality. 

97 

29a.7/ Among them, by what principle is the inex¬ 
pressible character of all dharma-s to be understood? 
That which is the designation of the individual 
characteristics^ of the dharma-s, to wit, "form” 
or "feeling” (or the other personality aggregates), 
or as before (explained) even up to "Nirvana", that 
should be understood to be designation-only. Neither 

is it self-existence nor is it released from that; 

99 

neither is it the sphere of speech, or the object 

^ The Tibetan gives the reading, ma bcol bar , "when not 
being solicited,” here. 

^ yukti ; rigs pa . Usually rendered "reasoning", "prin¬ 
ciple" seems more appropriate here. 

98 — 

svalakgapa ; rah gi mtshan nid. 

^ vigaya ; yul. Rendered here as "object". See O'Brien’s 
explanation which takes visaya and gocara as synonymous 
in his "A Chapter on Reality," p. 233, note 150. 
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of speech; nor is it different from that. That being 
the case, the self-existence of dharma-s is not found 
in the way in which it is expressed. But further, 
neither is absolutely nothing found. Again, thus that 
(self-existence) is absent and (yet) not absolutely 
absent. (If one should ask:) How is it found? It 
is found by avoiding grasping (the view which) affirms 
the existence of what is non-existent and by avoiding 
grasping (the view which) denies existence. 

Moreover, one should understand that only the 
sphere of cognitive activity which is completely freed 
of discursive thought is that supreme self-existence 
of all dharma-s. 

29b.5/ Further, if (with regard to) any dharma or any 

given thing^® (it is assumed that it) becomes just as 
is (its) expression, then those dharma-s and that 
given thing would be that (expression), itself. But 
if that were the case, then for a single dharma and a 
single given thing there would be very many kinds of 
self-existence. And why? Indeed, it is like this: 


Here Asanga seems clearly to begin to use dharma (Tib. 
chos) and vastu (dfios po) in a specific and technical 
sense. In fact the sense is akin to the Nyaya school's 
use of guna (quality) and vastu (substance). In 
Buddhist logic, these two are termed dharma and dharmin, 
respectively and correspond to the Western philosophi¬ 
cal tradition’s 'attribute' and 'substance'. Professor 
Wayman's translation of dharma and dharmin as 'feature' 
and 'factual base' respectively, is very close to 
Asaftga's meaning here. For fuller details of Asaftga's 
usage, see the essay on "Asanga Philosophical Stance” 
herein. 
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on to a single dharma and on to a single given thing, 
various men will attach many (different) designations 
by virtue of numerous expressions of various kinds. 
But there being no fixed determination, which of the 
very many kinds of verbal designation would obtain? 
Hence, that dharma and that given thing would have 

identity with,^^ be made up of,^®^ have the self- 
103 

existence of, some one verbal designation, but not 
of the other remaining verbal designations. There¬ 
fore, through the use of all verbal designations, 
(whether) complete or incomplete, (as regards) all 
dharma-s and all given things there is the absence 
of identity with (those verbal designations), the 
absence of being made up of, and the absence of self¬ 
existence (via those verbal designations). 

30a.1/ No*% suppose the dharma-s of "form" and so forth, 
as previously expounded, should be the self-existence 
of verbal designation. This being so, first there 
is just the given thing (alone, and only) afterwards 
is there the desire to attach on to that a verbal 
designation. (But this would mean that) before a 
verbal designation is attached, (at the time) when 


101 

102 


tadatmya; de'i bdag nid . 

t anmayatS; The Tibetan omits this term in its 
exposition. 


103 


tatsvabhavata ; de'i raft bzin gyi Ao bo nid; 
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attaching a verbal designation is (as yet) undone, 
that very dharma and that very given thing would be 
without self-existence. But there being no self- 

existence, there is no given thing and a verbal 
104 

designation is not valid. And when there is no 
attaching of verbal designation, the self-existence 
of verbal designation would not be valid for the 
dharma and the given thing. 

30a.4/ Again, suppose that just before there is the 

attaching of a verbal designation, when attaching a 
verbal designation is (as yet) undone, that dharma 
and given thing should be identical with it. This 
being the case, (even) without the verbal designa¬ 
tion "form", the notion of "form" would occur when 
there is a dharma with the name of form, and when 
there is a given thing with the name of form. But 
such does not occur. 

Now, through the employment of reason and on 
account of other causes (as well) one may understand 
that the self-existence of all dharma-s is inexpres¬ 
sible (i.e., beyond the reach of expression). And 
one should understand that just as with regard to 
form, so with feelings and so forth as the dharma-s 
were (previously) expounded even up to "Nirvana" 
(itself). 


104 


na yujyate ; mi run no . 
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30a.8/ It should be understood that these two (views) 

have fallen away 105 from our Dharma-Vinaya; 10 ^ 107 

108 

1) that one which clings to affirming the existence 


1U “ > pranagta ; rab tu nams pa 

dharmavinaya ; chos 'dul ba . 

107 Asanga's statement of these two errant views serves as 
the peak point of his explanation concerning Reality 
as it should properly be understood. It represents _ 
Asanga's formulation of the true Middle Path ( madhyma 
pratipad ), the Path which avoids the_extremes of 
existence and non-existence, eternalism and nihilism, 
which is a vindication of the doctrine, of sunyata . 
Moreover, this statement of the two misguided views 
may be seen as specific refutations, not only of the 
orthodox Indian schools, but of the Buddhist schools 
which preceded Asaftga as well, viz. The first errant 
view is aimed at the early 'realistic' schools of 
Buddhism, the Sarvastivada and the Sautrantika; while 
the second statement is directed against those 
nastika -s who take the Madhyamika sunyavada doctrine 
as rank nihilism. 

samaropa; sgro 'dogs pa. Sam aropa (affirmation) and 
apavida (denial).form a technical pair, representing 
the two extremes. Samaropa indicates the extreme of 
exaggeration, or attributing too much reality to the 
thing in question; while apavada indicates the ex¬ 
treme of underestimation, of attributing too little 
reality to the thing in question. The mean between 
these two errant views is the Middle Path, which 
reveals the characteristic of sunyata as neither exis¬ 
tent nor non-existent, but a mean between those two 
opposites. O'Brien ('A Chapter on Reality', p. 294, 
note #52) gives an interesting citation from the Fo¬ 
il sing- lun (T. 31, 795): "If one imagines emptiness as 
existing, this is called exaggeration; if one imagines 
emptiness as not existing, this is called minimizing, 
[i.e., apavada ]♦" 

Again, Asaftga's statement is more complex than the 
traditional statement of the Middle Path (for example, 
as stated by Nagarjuna) because it is in keeping with 
Asanga's position that the illusory and the unreal 
must nevertheless be grounded on the real. That is, 
his formulation allows for an inexpressible, but exis¬ 
tent, substratum of Reality. Hence his refutation of 
apavada has a double meaning here. 
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of what are non-existent 10 "^ individual characteristics, 
having as self-existence verbal designations (only) 
for the given thing "form”, etc.., or for the dharma-s 
"form" and so forth; and also 2) that one which 
rejects, 110 denying the given thing which is the 
supreme object 111 because of its inexpressibility, 
i.e., (rejects) the foundation for the sign of verbal 
designation, and the basis for the sign of verbal 
designation, saying "absolutely everything is non¬ 
existent." 

30b.3/ What faults (result from) affirming the existence 
of what is non-existent, those have just previously 
been found out, laid out, clarified and illumined. 
Because of these faults (arising) from affirming the 
existence of non-existents onto the given thing of 
form, etc., one should understand (that view) as 
having fallen away from our Dharma-Vinaya. 

Likewise, denying even the mere given thing as 

regards the dharma-s of form and so forth, being a 
112 

universal denial, has fallen away from our Dharma- 
Vinaya. Therefore I say: there is neither reality 
nor designation when there is the denial of the given 

109 

asadbhuta ; yod ma yin pa . 

110 apavada ; skur pa ' debs . See note 108 above. 

111 paramarthasat ; don dam par yod pa . 

112 sarvavaina^ika ; thams cad chud gzon . 
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113 

thing of the dharma-s of form and so forth. Both 
these two (views) are invalid. 

30b.6/ Thus, were there the aggregates of form, etc., 
then the designation ’’person” is valid. Were there 
not (those), the designation ’’person” is groundless. 

When they are (existent), the attaching of a verbal 
designation for the dharma-s "form”, etc., when 
there is the mere given thing of the dharma-s "form", 
etc., is valid. When they are not so, the attaching 
of a verbal designation is groundless. If one accepts 
that there is no given thing for a designation there, 
then when there is no foundation there is no desig¬ 
nation either. 

114 

31a.1/ Hence certain persons who have heard the abstruse 
sutra passages associated with the Mahayana"^"* and 
associated with profound voidness,and that evince 

113 

With this rather emphatic pronouncement, Asanga begins 
his thorough-going refutation of the nihilistic posi¬ 
tion. It should be borne in mind that Asaftga intends 
this as a refutation, not only of the views of the 
orthodox Indian schools, but of those who carry the 
Madhyamika position to extreme limits, as well. 

durvijneya ; ^es par dka* ba . Literally, "difficult to 
know, or understand. 11 

mahaygna-pratisaqryukta ; theg pa chen po daft ldan . 

gambhxra sunyatapratisamyukta ; zab mo ston pa nid 
dart ldan pa . """* 
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(only) an indirect meaningdo not understand the 

118 

meaning of the teaching as it really is, imagining 
119 

it superficially thus have views by mere logic 
posited without cogency, and speak as follows: "All 
this reality is just designation only. And whoever 
sees accordingly, that one rightly sees." According 
to those ones there is the absence of even the 
given thing which is the foundation for designation, 
and so designations would not occur at all. 

31a.4/ Accordingly, by them both these two, reality as 
well as designation, are denied. One should under¬ 
stand that the denial of (both) reality and 
designation is the chief nihilist 1 s^® (position). 

Being so, the nihilist is not to be spoken with and 

121 

not to be dwelt with by those intelligent ones who 
122 

live the pure life. Such a one, (i.e., the 
nihilist) brings disaster even unto himself, and 


abniprayikartha ; dgons pa'i don . 

yathabhuta ; yah dag pa ji lta ba biin du . 

ayoni^a; tshul b^in ma yin pa . 'Ayoni^a' also indi¬ 
cates the sense of "superficially." Hence they've 
understood the sutra -s only in a superficial way. 

pradhana nastika ; med par lta ba'i gtsor bo . 

vijna ; mdzans pa . 

brahmacarin ; tshans pa mtshuns par spyod pa . 


117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 
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worldly ones who follow his view also fall into mid¬ 
fortune. In connection with this, the Lord has 
declared: 

Indeed, better it is for a being to have the 
view of a person than for one to have wrongly 
conceptualized voidness.123 

And why? (Because) men who have the view of 'person' 
are deluded only with respect to a knowable, but 
they do not deny all knowables. And not for that 
reason would they be born among hell beings. 

31a.8/ Nor should another bring disaster to the seeker of 
Dharma, the seeker of liberation from suffering, nor 
deceive him. He should establish him in righteous- 
ness 3 "^ and in Truth, and he should not be lax 

concerning the points of instruction. Further, by 
virtue of wrongly conceptualized voidness he is con¬ 
fused with respect to the knowable given thing of 
dharma-s, even to the point of denying all knowables. 
And on that account one does get bom among hell 
beings. And the other would bring disaster to the 
righteous man, the seeker of liberation from suffering. 
And he would become lax concerning the points of 

123 

We have not been able to locate the source of this 
quotation. 

dharme; chos (la) . Here ' dharma 1 has the connotation 
of 'piety' and ‘righteousness’. 

125 

satya ; bden pa . 
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instruction. Therefore, denying the given thing as it 
really is, he has fallen away from our Dharma-Vinaya. 

31b.4/ Again, how is voidness wrongly concep- - 
tualized? 128 There are some ^rainana-s 12 ^ or 
brahmana-s 128 who do not accept 129 of what there is 
the void, nor accept the void. (But) such formulations 
as these evidence what is said to be "voidness wrongly 
conceptualized”. And why? Because they would vali- . 
date voidness to be the void of something by the 
absence of an existent, and to be the void by the 
presence of an existent (which has voidness applied 

to it). But where, what and of what would a void be 
130 

from universal absence? Hence, the voidness just 


126 durgrhita; log par ’dzin pa. Literally, "wrongly or 

badly grasped." However, since Asaftga is here speaking 
of a view, we prefer the rendering "wrongly-concep¬ 
tualized" as being more appropriate. 

12 ^ Jramajia; dge slon . 

128 brahmapa ; bram ze . 

129 necchati; mi ' dod. The Sanskrit is the sandhi of 'na* 
plus 'icchati 1 . Icchati is here employed in its logi¬ 
cal sense, vis. "to accept" or "to hold" to a given 
position. 

130 sarvabhava; thams cad med. This passage is difficult. 
Asaflga presents two commonly held theories regarding 
the meaning of ^unyata (theories held both by in¬ 
siders', i.e.. followers of buddhist doctrine, as well 
as 'outsiders , those who follow other systems of 
thought). The two views may be summarized as follows: 
1) the view that takes voidness to be the absence of a 
particular thing in a particular place; and 2) the 
view which takes voidness to be a process done to a 
(believed) existent, or present thing. The first is 
the view of the ordinary being with respect to 
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of that is not valid. Therefore, and in this manner, 
voidness is wrongly conceptualized. 

31b.6/ Now, how is voidness rightly conceptual¬ 
ized?^*" Whereby and in whatever place, something is 
not, one rightly observes that to be the void of it. 
Moreover, what remains in that place one knows as it 

really is, that it is an existent here. This is said 

132 

to be engagement with voidness as it really is and 
without waywardness.*''*'* For example, when a given 
thing as indicated is termed 'form', etc., there is 
no dharma identical to the verbal designation of 
'form' and so on. Hence it (the given thing) is void 
of identity with the verbal designation of 'form*, 
etc., when a dharma is termed 'form', etc. Then what 
remains in this place when a dharma is termed 'form*, 
etc.? As follows: the ground*""*^ of the verbal 


voidness; while the second is acclaimed by philosophers. 
Asanga's point is that both such views are errant. 

131 

sugyhita ; legs par dzin pa . 

13^ sunyatavakrantiyathabhuta ; ston pa nid la yan dag pa 
_ji lta ba bzin du zugs pa . 

*""*^ aviparxta; phyin ci ma log pa. O'Brien cites Sthiramati's 
’JTka qrr, 15 } for an interesting gloss on this term. 
There, Sthiramati states, "The meaning of tattva is 
errorlessness" that is: aviparltartho hi tattvarthah . 

(See O'Brien, 'A Chapter on Reality", p. 289). 

13^ airaya i rten . Literally, support. 
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designation of 'form', etc. When one knows both those 
as they really are, to wit, there is just the given 
thing^** and there is just the designation^*^ to just 
the given thing (then) he neither affirms the 

existence of what is non-existent, nor denies what is 

137 

existent. He neither makes it in excess nor makes 

138 139 

it in deficiency. He neither rejects nor 

adds. 140 

32a.3/ And when he knows Suchness^^* as it really 
is with inexpressible self-existence as it really is, 
this is called "voidness rightly conceptualized", 
called "well-penetrated right insight". For the 
time being, this is in conformity with demonstration- 
and-proof reasoning, whereby he will know that self¬ 
existence of all dharma-s is inexpressible. 


135 


136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 


vastumatra ; dftos po tsam . Here the sense of matra is 
clearly "only" in the sense of "just" or "merely". 
Throughout Asahga uses matra in this sense. See the 
remarks concerning its use in the term cittamatra in 
the "General Remarks" section of the present study. 

prajnaptimatra ; ' dogs pa tsam . 

nadhikam (Karoti) ; lhag par yah mi byed (pa) . 

na nyunx karoti; chuft dur van mi byed (pa) . 

notksipati ; 'dor par van mi byed pa . 

na praksipati ; snon par yan mi byed pa . 

tathata ; de bzin nid . 
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32a.5/ Moreover, one should understand that all 
dharma-s have an inexpressible self-existence from 
the scriptore^^ of a trustworthy person.This 
very meaning was expressed by the Lord through an 
elucidating verse^^ in the "Discourse on Transference 
in Phenomenal Life": 


agama ; Infi . It is clear from his writings that 
Asaftga was well versed in the agama- s. Both here 
and in his Exegesis on the Chapter he uses a number 
of quotations from these sources. It is equally 
clear that he was no less familiar with MahayanasGtra-s 
than with Hfnayana works, as the three quotations of 
the Chapter will evidence. 

143 

apta ; yid ches pa . 

144 / 
ggthabhigxta ; tshigs su bead . In the Sravakabhumi , 
Asaftga has given his definition of gatha (Wayman r s 
Analysis .,.. p. 76): "What is gatha ? Whatever is not 
expressed by prose, but by composition of verse feet, 
whether with two feet, three feet, four feet, five 
feet, or six feet -- that is called gatha ." 

Bha vasamkrantisutra• srid pa 'pho ba'i mdo . The 
Mahavyutpa11i (at 1379) mentions the Bhavasaipkranti- 
sutra . It is apparently among the earliest of 
Mahayana scriptures. The sutra is quoted by both 
Asafiga (i.e., here, in the context of the Bodhisattva - 
bhumi) and Candrakirti, in his Madhyamakavatara. Its 
importance is additionally verified by the fact that 
both NagSrjuna and Asanga saw fit to write commen¬ 
taries expressly on this sutra, being the 
Bhavasamkrantisastra and the BhavasamkrSntitiki , 
respectively. 

A rather short sutra in length, it takes the form of a 
dialogue between the Buddha and Bimbis5ra, king of 
Magadha. Its main subject matter revolves around t-ho 
explanation of how there can be rebirth, or more 
accurately in the context of the sutra, transmigration 
( samkranti) in light of the doctrine of anGtman. 

It has been suggested that several Buddhist sects and 
sub-sects held the samkranti theory, notably the 
PudgalavSdins and the sub-sects, Vajjiputtaka-s and 
Sammitiya-s. Kamala^ila (see Tattvasaqigraha « p. 13) 
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146 


Indeed by whatsoever name whatsoever dharma is 
mentioned, that (dharma) is not found therein. 
For that is the true nature of all dharma-s.l^o 

32a.7/ Again, how does this verse elucidate the 

very meaning? When a dharma has the name 1 form' and 


referred to the Sarvastivadins as SamkrantivSdins. It 
is probably the case that the sutra originally belonged 
to the Sarvastivadins and was later adopted by other 
schools. Speaking of the sa mkranti expoused by the 
Sarvastivadin, DharmatrSta, for example, M. Lamotte 
writes the following (in Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien , 
p. 677): "Dharmatrata defend la transformation du mode 
(bhavanyathatva ). Quand un dharma chemine d'une 
epoque a une autre, sa nature ( dravya ) n'est pas : 
modifiee, mais son mode ( bhava ) est chang4. Il 
abandonne le bhava futur ( anagata) et acquiert le 
bhava present ( pratyutpanna) quand il passe du futur 
au present; il abandonne le bhava pr4sent et acquiert 
le bhava pass4 ( atlta) quand il passe du present au 
pass4. Mais toujours sa nature reste identique. 

Ainsi un vase d'or bris4 et transforme change de 
figure (akyti) , mais non pas de couleur; et le lait 
chang4 en petit lait perd certaines qualities (guna) , 
saveur, etc.; mais non pas sa couleur." 

The format of the Bhavasamkrantisutra is as follows: 
During the first - prose - section, the Buddha explains 
to Bimbisara how rebirth takes place by virtue of 
actions which are only momentary. To accomplish this, 
he gives a detailed explanation based on a ’dream* 
example. Then, at the end of this prose section, 
there are enumerated seven verses — the one being 
quoted here by Asafiga being the second such verse. 

These verses of this sutra are additionally notable 
since they propound one of the earliest Mahayana state¬ 
ments of the Two Truths (i.e., samvrtisatya and 
paramgrthasatya) . For fuller details and translation 
of the sutra together with the two commentaries, see 
N. A. Sastri's Bhavasamkrantisutra , Adyar Library, 
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so on, whatever be the name, i.e., 'form', etc., by 
means of that name ’form* and so on the dharma-s are 
called with the names 'form' etc., whether it be 
'form' or 'feeling' and so on up to 'Nirvana'. But 
therein the dharma-s having the names 'form' etc. 
are themselves not identical with the 'form', etc. 

Nor is a dharma outside of those identical to 'form', 
etc. found. Again, for those dharma-s having the 
names 'form', etc., one should understand that what 
exists by virtue of inexpressible meaning is in the 
ultimate sense'*'^ the true nature of self-existence. 
And it was spoken by the Lord in the discourse treat¬ 
ing the categories of dharma-s (the Arthavargiya) : 


paramarthatah ; yaft dag par . Here translated in 
its adverbial form. 

148 

Arthavargiya ; don gyi sde tshan dag . This sutra exists 
in the Pali Canon under the title Atthakavagga . There 
it forms the 13th ' sutta ' of the larger collection, 
entitled the Mahaviyuhasutta . The verse cited by 
Asaftga here in the PSii runs thus:. 

Ya kac' ima sammutiyo puthuiia; sabba va eta na 
upeti vidva; anupayo so upayam kim eyya ditthe 
sute khantim akubbamano . 

The verse is the third of thirteen ' sutta -s' of the 
whole Atthakavagga . 

We know that there was a Sanskrit version called the 
Arthavargiya not only because of Asanga's mention of 
it in Sanskritized form, but ,also from the following 
explanatory statement by M. Etienne Lamotte (Histoire 
du Bouddhisme Indien , p. 173): 

"De plus 1 'Atthakavagga , quatrieme section du Suttani- 
pata, a ete traduit en chinois sur un original Sanskrit, 
1 ' Arthavargiya . par le scythe Tche-k'ien entre les 
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Whatever conventions there be among worldlings, 
all those the Muni does not take up. And verily 
not participating, how could he indulge 14 " since 
he takes no pleasure in what is seen or heard? i;,u 

32b.4/ How does this verse elucidate the very 
meaning? Whatever be the designations such as 'form', 
etc., in regard to a dharma having the name ’form', 
etc., those are said to be conventions. He does not 
accept the identity of that dharma with those desig¬ 
nations (i.e., he does not accept) those conventions. 
And why? His view is neither that of exaggeration 
nor of underestimation.^*^ Now due to the absence 


of a view (which is performed) with waywardness 


152 


armies 223 et 253 ap. J. C. Des fragments de 1*original 
Sanskrit ont ite decouverts en Asie Centrale et 
utilises par le Dr. P. V. Bapat dans sa reconstruction 
de 1 1 Arthapadasutra. 11 

For the whole of the Atthakavagga , see the Sutta- 
Nipata, edited by Dines Anderson and Helmer Smith, 

Pali Text Society, 1913. 

kenopadatxta ; gaft gis 'dzin cis. 

kantim asamprakurvan . The Tibetan is illegible here. 

Again, we have here the often mentioned pair, 
samaropa and agavSda. 

152 The term used here is viparyasa (Tib. phyin ci log) . 
The viparyasa -s are the four 'wayward views': 1) tak- 
ing as permanent what is really impermanent; 2) 
taking as self-possessing what is without self; 3) 
taking as pure what is impure; and 4) taking as 
pleasant what is really painful. Asaftga adds a 
fifth 'errant view' to his enumeration in the Exegesis 
to the Chapter. See translation, herein, at section 
22b.3. 
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he is said not to participate. Thus not participating, 
how is he to indulge? Without that (wayward) view, 
he neither affirms nor denies that given thing; and 
not indulging he rightly sees in the knowable what is 
seen of it. And what he hears spoken of the knowable, 
it was (indeed) heard of it. In regard to what is 
seen and heard, he neither originates nor increases 
craving. Not otherwise would he rid himself of that 

(object of consciousness^"*^) and dwell with equanimity. 

154 

Thus he does not create attraction. 

33a.1/ And again, such was spoke by the Lord in 
the discourse beginning with the story of the "Saiptha 
Katyayana". In this (account), the monk (having the 
title) "Samtha" meditates neither upon the basis 
earth, water, fire nor wind; neither upon the bases'*’"’'* 
of space, of perception, of nothing-at-all,^"*^* of 
neither ideation nor non-ideation;‘*’"*^ neither upon 
this world nor the other; neither upon the sun or 


153 

alambana ; dmigs pa . 

The Sanskrit passage, evam kantim na karoti , literally 
means "Thus he does not perform, or create, desire .” 

Syatana ; skye inched . The ayatana -s or bases are 
enumerated as twelve and may be called 'factors of 
consciousness' or 'producers of consciousness'. Com¬ 
prised of the six sense objects and the six sense 
organs, they are fundamental elements of Buddhist 
epistemology. 

^"*^ akiipcanya ; ci yaft med pa . 

■*■■*7 saipjhasamjha ; d u ^es med *du £es . 
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the moon; neither upon what is seen, heard, thought, 

158 

perceived, obtained, striven for, inquired about 
or concluded about^^ by the mind. None of that does 
he employ as a meditative basis. Now since he does 
not meditate upon the basis earth, etc., nor all the 
rest, what does he meditate upon? Here for the monk 
"Samtha" whatever idea 1 ** 0 of "earth" regarding the 
earth, that (idea) is lost. 1 ** 1 Whatever idea of 
'water* with regard to water, and with regard to all 
the rest, that (idea) is lost. Thus, this monk 
meditates, not using earth as a meditative basis, 
nor any of the others, using "none of them at all" 
as a meditative basis. Therefore do the gods along 
with Indra,^2 along with the Tiana-s,^^ and along 


anuvitarikia ; rjes su btags pa . 
anuvicgrita ; rjes su dbyad pa . 
samjna ; Viu ^es. 

vibhilta; 'byor. The term is interesting because of the 
unusual usage on the part of Asaftga, where here vi- 
functions as a privative in conjunction with the root 
bhu . Professor Wayman noticed this in Asanga's 

avakabhumi context. (See Wayman's Analysis, p. 57, 
where he defines vibhavana as "leaving off the intense 
contemplation ( bhavana) .) Monier-Williams was appar¬ 
ently unaware of this usage. See his entrance for 
vibhuta in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 978. 
Apparently, there is a tradition among YogScarins for 
using conjunctions of 'vi' and 'bhfl' in this way,_for 
the same can be observed in the Mahayanasutralaipkara . 

Indra; dbaft po . 

■^3 f^ana-s ; dbaft pa dag . 
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with Prajapat 1 * 5 ^ bow nearby to the monk thus 
meditating, (saying): 

Salutations to the noble 1 *’’ 5 man. Salutations to 
the best of men. To you for whom there is nothing 
further to know,■*-6° resorting to what will you 
meditate?*67 

33a.7/ Again, how does this sStra verse elucidate 
the very intent? For given things named 'earth', etc., 
the 'earth' and so on is a nominal designation, 1 * 5 ® and 
for those given things named 'earth', etc., there is 
the (idea with) exaggeration, and the (idea with) un¬ 
derestimation. The idea with "exaggeration" posits 
the given thing as the self-existence consisting of 
that (name); and the idea with "underestimation” 


Praj apati ; skye dgu'i bdag po . 

1 ®^ The Sanskrit term here is aj any a which is cited in 

Edgerton's Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary . How¬ 
ever the Tibetan reads can ses = a/janeya , making the 
term refer to one of the Arhat attributes. 

1 ®® nabhiiarixma. The word is obscure. For this suggestion 
of a rendering as "nothing further to know" we are 
thankful to Professor Wayman. 

1 ® 1 Our attempts to locate an equivalent PSli verse for 
this one have so far been unsuccessful. The Tibetan 
Commentators, Gunaprabha and Sagaramegha offered no 
help in this regard. 

1 ®® namasamketaprajhapti ; mift brtags pa . The coalescing 
of these teinns into "nominal designation" is based on 
the feeling that the three terms in Sanskrit were 
meant to show emphasis only. 
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posits the destruction of the ultimate sense of the 
given thing itself. And the idea of it is lost. 

"Loss" is said to be eliminating 17 ^* and abandoning. 171 

Therefore from the Scriptures and also from the 
Tathagata's supreme lineage of trustworthy persons, 
one should tinder stand that all dharma-s have an 
inexpressible self-existence. Now, since all dharma-s 
have thus inexpressible self-existences, why is 
expression applicable? Verily, because without 
expression, the inexpressible true nature could not 
be told to others, nor heard by others. And if there 
is no speech and hearing, then the inexpressible self- 
existence could not be known. Therefore, expression 
is applicable for producing knowledge through hearing. 

33b.5/ Thus, precisely because of not thoroughly 
knowing 172 of that Suchness, the eight kinds of 
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discursive thought'*'^ of immature beingoperate 
with that as cause and create the three bases^"* which 
produce the receptacle worlds'^** of all sentient beings. 
These (eight) are as follows: 1) discursive thought 
concerning self-existence; 2) discursive thought 
concerning particularity; 3) discursive thought 


The eight kinds of discursive thought in their Sanskrit 
and Tibetan equivalents are as follows: 1) svabhgyavi - 
kalpa = no bo nid du mam par rtog pa ; 2) visesavikalpa 
= bye brag tu mam par rtog pal 3) pi ndagrahavikalpa = 
ril por ‘dzin pa'i rnam par rtog pa ; 4) ahamiti 
vikalpa = bdag go snam pa'i mam par rtog~pa ; 5) 
mametl vikalpa = bdag gl snam pa'i mam par rtog pa ; 

6 ) priyavikalpa = sdug par rnam par rtog pa ; 7) 
apriyavikalpa = mi sdug par rnam par rtog pa ; 8) 
tadubhayaviparita~vikalpa - de ga ni las bzlog pa'i 
rnam par rtog pa . ~ *” 

bala; byis pa . Literally, the term means 'child.' In 
these contexts, it is rendered "immature (being)" and 
has reference to those whose knowledge, particularly 
of Buddhist doctrine, is that of a child and hence, 
undeveloped. Sarat Candra Das defines the term as one 
who is unskilled in the knowledge of karma; but it is 
used in much broader senses, encompassing all the 
Buddhist doctrine. Contrasted, of course, with such 
beings, is the bodhisattva who has as his chief duty, 
bringing the sentient beings to 'maturity'. 

trivastu ; eii gsum . Here vastu is more appropriately 
rendered, "base." Asaftga later describes these. 

bhgjanaloka ; snod kyi 'jig rten . Probably here refer- 
ring to the five (in the Hinayana) and six (in the 
MahaySna) gati -s, or destinies, i.e., 1) the Naraka, 
or hell (beings) , 2) preta -s (goblins) , 3) animals,’ 

4) mankind, 5) deva-s or gods, and 6) asura -s or 
demi-gods. See McGovern, A Manual of Buddhist 
Philosophy for fuller details. 
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concerning grasping the whole shape; 4) discursive 
thought of "I"; 5) discursive thought of "mine”; 

6 ) discursive thought of the agreeable; 7) discursive 
thought of the disagreeable; and 8) discursive 
thought which is contrary to both of these. 

Further, these eight kinds of discursive thought 
create what three bases? The discursive thought con¬ 
cerning self-existence, the discursvie thought 
concerning particularity, and the discursive thought 
concerning grasping whole shapes, these three dis¬ 
cursive thoughts engender the base which confers the 
names "form," etc., namely, the foundation of 
discursive elaboration,i.e., the mental support 
of discursive elaboration. 

34a.2/ Taking a stand on that base, discursive 
thought, embraced by discourse with ideas of name, 

saturated by discourse with ideas of name, is 
178 

elaborated and ranges on that very base in many 
ways. 

34a.3/ Among these, the discursive thought of "I" 
and the discursive thought of "mine" engender the 

See earlier, note #48. 
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reifying view*^, and the root of all views other than 
that; the root of pride,the root of egoity,^®^ 
and the root of all prides other than that. 

Among those (eight), discursive thought of the 
agreeable and discursive thought of the disagreeable, 
as well as discursive thought which is contrary to 
both of these engender, according to the circumstances, 
desire, hatred, or delusion. ^ 2 Thus these eight kinds 


^9 S atkayadr§ti; 'jig tshogs la Ita ba . Translated here 
qs "reifyi ng view , an understanding of the doctrine of 
satkayadr§ti is fundamental to being able to penetrate 
into the meaning of the dharma theory. It is discussed 
by all the major works on Buddhist doctrine, so it need 
not be elaborated upon here. Asanga tells us that it 
is the errant discursive thoughts of "I" and ’’mine" 
which engender this view, which then seeks, literally, 
to concretize existence so as to bring it under control. 
The writings of Henri Bergson (viz. i/intuition 
philosophique , 1911) discuss the principle in an 
interesting way, though, of course, he was not addres¬ 
sing Buddhist theories. 

mana ; na rgyal . 

asmi-mana ; 6a'o snam pa'i na rgyal . The rendering of 
"egoity" was done at Professor Wayman's suggestion. 

ragadvesamoha ; 'dod chags daA ze sdaft da6 gti mug . The 
threefold root of suffering, again mentioned. "Accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances" of course, refers to whether 
the object in question is 'agreeable' (engendering 
desire), or 'disagreeable' (engendering hatred). Delu¬ 
sion, according to the passage, is the result of having 
no judgement about the object in question, i.e., or a 
state of being "neutral" with respect to it. In his 
Exegesis of this Chapter, Asaftga cites these three 
forms of discursive thought under the heading, "imagina¬ 
tion about particular characteristic" (see Translation 
of Exegesis, herein, at section 20b.3). Here, again, 
the process described is one of consciousness judging. 

It is referred to as the "imagination which particu¬ 
larizes (each) single form by the method of 
discrimination." 
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183 


of discursive thought serve for the manifestation of 
the three kinds of bases, to wit, 1) the foundation of 
discursive thought which is the elaboration base; 2) 
the base of view, egoity and pride; and 3) the base 
of lust, hatred and delusion. Among them, when there 
is the base with elaboration of discursive thought, 
then the reifying view and the "I am" pride have a 
support. When there is the reifying view and the "I 
am" pride, then lust, hatred and delusion have a 
support. And on account of these three bases, there 
is shown without remainder the side of evolution of 
all the worlds. 

34a.8/ 1. Among those (eight), what is discursive 

thought concerning self-existence? It is that dis¬ 
cursive thought which designates "form", etc., when 
there is a given thing of form, etc. This is said 
to be discursive thought concerning self-existence. 

34b.1/ 2. What is discursive thought concerning 

particularity? It is that discursive thought which, 
when there is a given thing named "form,” etc., 
thinks, "This has form",^^ "This is formless," "This 
is not shwon", "This has hindrance", "This is un¬ 
hindered", "This is outflow", "This is not outflow". 


The form given is rupl , though the Tibetan keeps 
gzugs = rupa . The two Tibetan Commentators had no 
explanation to offer on this point. 
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"This is compounded", "This is uncompounded", "virtuous", 
"unvirtuous", "indeterminate", "past", ’’future", 
"present", and by way of immeasurable distinctions of 
the same category, whatever imagination is founded 
on discursive thought of self-existence, with the 
object of particularizing that, this is said to be 
discursive thought concerning particularity. 

34b .4/ 3. What is discursive thought concerning 
grasping whole shapes? When there is that very given 
thing rianmri "form", etc., whatever operates for 
grasping whole shapes with respect to the multiple 
dharma-s taken together, adding nominal designations 
(for subjects), ’self’, ’life' and 'sentient being 1 ; 
and adding nominal designations (for objects), 

’house', 'army' and 'forest', 'food', 'drink', 
'conveyance' and 'clothes', etc., this is said to be 
discursive thought concerning grasping whole shapes. 

34b.6/ 4, 5. What is discursive thought of "I” 
and "mine"? When a given thing has outflow, 1 ®*' is 
graspable, and for a long time has been familiar, 
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citing to, 188 and accumulated, 18 ^, as 'self', 188 or 
as 'what belongs to self', 189 so by intimacy with a 
wrong conceptualizing the discursive thought 
wrongly takes 190 the given thing that arises depen¬ 
dency as situated by one's own view; this is said 
to be discursive thought of "I" and "mine". 


186 abhinivista ; mnon par zen pa . This important tern 
comes up in Asanga's statement of the two errant views 
which are unacceptable for a Bodhisattva (see Trarfs- 
lation, 30a.8ff). The error is two pronged. In the 
first case, due to an errant view (i.e., inner mental 
orientation, or opinion) ordinary beings superimpose 
onto a thing, a judgement. This superimposition is 
either an exaggeration or underestimation of the 
thing's actual reality. (The usual case is one of 
exaggeration, samaropa .) Beings then proceed to^ cling 
to that judgement (or, in accordance with Asa&ga s 
argument here, that name) believing that their false 
characterization is in fact a true statement of 
affairs. Working backwards then, in order to correct 
this errant viewing, one has first to give up clinging 
(abhinive|a) and then to destroy the roots of the first 
errant view which posited a thing (through imposition 
or designation only) in the first place. 

187 

paricita ; goms pa , 

188 atmata ; bdag . 

189 atmxyata ; bdag gi . 

1 Qft 

vitatha ; log par 'dzin . 
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35a.1/ 6. What is discursive thought of the 

agreeable? It is that discursive thought which has 

as its mental support a given thing which is pleasant 
191 

and captivates the mind. 

7. What is discursive thought of the disagree¬ 
able? It is that discursive thought which has as its 

mental support a given thing which is unpleasant and 
192 

revolting to the mind. 

8 . What is discursive thought of what is 
contrary to both the agreeable and the disagreeable? 

It is that discursive thought which has as its 
mental support a given thing which avoids the pleasant 
and unpleasant, and the captivating and revolting 

to the mind. 

35a.3/ And this (whole process) is composed of 
two (components): a) .discursive thought, and b) the 
given thing which is the mental support of discursive 
thought, i.e., the foundation of discursive thought. 
And it should be understood that both these are 

•*•91 subhamanapa ; mdzes pa yid du 'on . Edgerton gives 
the reading. 

192 a subhamanapa ; mi *dzes pa yid du mi 'on . 
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iq o • . 194 

mutually caused and without beginning m time. 

A previous discursive thought is the cause to mani¬ 
fest a present given thing that is the mental support 
of discursive thought. And again, the manifested 
given thing which is the present mental support for 
discursive thought is the cause to manifest the 
present discursive thought which has that as the 
mental support. 

With regard to this, not thoroughly knowning that 
discursive though in the present (is the cause), to 
manifest the given thing which is the mental support 

of that in the future; and moreover, due to the 

195 

arising of that, there is the certain manifestation 
of discursive thought which has that as foundation 
and is based thereon. 


193 anvona hetuka; gcig g i rgyu las gcig byufi ba yin pa . 
The Tibetan treats the phrase literally, “from one as 
cause, arises the other." The passage is interesting 
because of its directness in identifying the two 
components as discursive thought and the given thing 
(vastu). That is, the thought causes the thing to 
arise and vice-versa. Asafiga devotes a good deal of 
time describing, with examples, this mutual function¬ 
ing in his Exegesis on our Chapter. 

^ 9 ^ anadhikalika ; thog ma med pa . 

195 

niyata ; ftes pa . 
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196 

35a.6/ But now how does thorough knowledge 
of discursive thought arise? By means of the four 
thorough searches'*"^ and by means of the four kinds 


196 pariihana . The Tibetan omits yofts su in this case 
reading only ^es pa . However, the yofts su is added 
in the subsequent passages. For the term, parijnSna , 
see note #198. 

197 paryesapa ; yofts su tshol ba . The "thorough searches" 
are enumerated as four. This same fourfold grouping 
is enumerated with explanations in Asanga's 
Mahayanasaipgraha, Chapter IIIj section 7. As trans¬ 
lated by Lamotte, Tome II, p. 161, the passage there 
runs as follows: 

"II entre par quatre examens (paryesana): nSmartha- 
svabhavavi^esapraihapti paryesapa [a. namaparyesapa , 
d4couvrir que le nom est une simple parole mentale; 
b. arthaparyegapa , d4courvrir que la chose est une 
simple parole mentale; c. namarthasvabhavaprajnapti 
paryesapa , d4couvrir que la nature propre attribuee 
au nom ou a la chose n'est que designation; d. 
namarthavisesaprajnapti paryesapa , d4couvrir que les 
specifications attribuee au nom ou a la chose ne sont 
que designation.]" (Note Lamotte's 'artha' for our 
'vastu.') 

Likewise, the four are treated in Chapter 19, verse 47 
of the Mahayanasutralamkara (the Chapter there treats 
of the Bodhisattva 1 s qualities and is entitled the 
Gupadhikara) . Sthiramati's Commentary on this Chapter, 
and this verse in particular, is very interesting. 

His commentary (found in Vol. 109, PTT , p. 98, folio 
1) says: 

"Doing (this kind of) search is at the time of the 
gdhimukticaryabhumi " (i.e., that stage just before 
entering into the 1st Bodhisattva,stage). Hence, these 
four searches can be done by the Sravaka -s and 
pratyekabuddha -s. It may be that the four, at least 
according to Sthiramati, are equivalent to the four 
nirvedha-bhagiya -s. 

Sthiramati's statements suggest a clear distinction be¬ 
tween these four paryegapS -s and the four yathabhutapari - 
iftana -s by suggesting that the former may be practiced 
by those of the two lesser vehicles (i.e., the Sravaka-s 
and pratyekabuddha-s), but that the latter are the 
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198 


of knowing (them) as they really are. 198 What are the 
four thorough searches? (They are): 1) search of 

the name; 2) search of the given thing; 3) search 
of the designations for self-existences; and 4) 
search of the designations for particularity. 


province of solely the Bodhisattvas. (We are grateful 
to Professor Wayman for locating and reading 
Sthiramati 1 s Commentary with us.) 

yathabhutaparijnana; yan dag pa ji Ita ba bzin du yofis 
su ses pg~ ! Again, according to Sthiramati 1 s commentary, 
these four "knowing (them) as they really are" occurs 
in the 1st Bodhisattva stage. Sthiramati writes "The 
Bodhisattva now searches the character of voidness 
(i.e., stoh pa hid mtshan hid) ." In folio 5, he 
describes the four as follows: "1) knowing with non¬ 
apprehension (i.e., anupalabdhi) that all names are 
avastuka and void; 2 ) knowing....all vastu -s are 
without svabhava and void; 3) knowing...all svalaksana-s 
are without svabhava and void; and 4) knowing....alll 
dharma-s arising and ceasing (i.e., Samanya-lak§aoa-s) 
are without svabhava and void." 

Therefore, on the 1st Bodhisattva stage, the Bodhisattva 
comes to "know as it really is" the non-self of dharma-s 
( dharmanairatmya) . In terms of the five marga -s which 
are discussed in the Mahayanas utralamkara's tattvadhikara. 
this first stage is equivalent to the darsanamarga which 
is described as the Path of Seeing (i.e., seeing the 
non-self of dharma-s). 

(The four yathabhutaparij nana -s are given explication 
quite similar to our Chapter in the Mahayanasamgraha*s 
Ch. Ill, verse 8.) - 2 “- 
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35a.8/ Among those, the search of name is when 
the Bodhisattva sees with regard to a name that it is 
name-only. Likewise, with regard to a given thing, 
seeing that is is given thing-only, is the search of 
the given thing. With respect to designations for 
self-existence, viewing that as designation-only for 
self-existence is the search of designations for self¬ 
existence. And with regard to designations for 
particularity, seeing those as designations-only for 
particularity is the search of designation for par¬ 
ticularity. That name and given thing he sees as 
having distinct characters'^^ and as having connected 
characters. He penetrates designations as regard 
self-existence and designations as regard particularity 
based on the connection of name and the given thing. 

35b.3/ What are the four kinds of knowing (them) 
as they really are? They are: 1) as the name was 
searched, knowing it as it really is; 2) as the given 
thing was searched; 3) as the designations for self¬ 
existence were searched; and 4) as the designations 
for particularity were searched, knowing them as 
they really are. 

35b.4/ What is knowing as it really is the name 
as it was searched? You should know that the 

199 

bhinna lakgana ; mtshan nid tha dad pa . 

20® anu^lista (lakgana) ; 'brel pa (mtshan nid) . 
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201 


Bodhisattva with regard to name, searching it as name- 

only, knows that name just as it really is, to wit, 

201 

decides with regard to a given thing, "This is 
name", "This is the entity", meanwhile, the entity 
for concepting, the entity for viewing, and the 
entity for attributing. 

If for a given thing (ordinarily) concepted as 
"form", etc., a name "form" is not decided upon, no 
one would thus conceive that given thing as "form"; 
and not conceiving it, there would be no clinging to 
over-affirming it. And not clinging to it, there 
would be no expression for it. Thus he knows it as 
it really is. This is said to be knowing as it is 
the name as it was searched. 

35b.8/ What is knowing as it really is the given 
thing as it was searched? For whatever given thing 
the Bodhisattva having searched the giving thing only, 
sees that given thing that is conceived as "form", etc., 
while associated with all expression, as inexpressible. 
This is the second knowing as it really is, namely, 
the given thing as it was searched. 

36a.2/ What is knowing as they really are the 
designations for self-existence as they were searched? 
(It is that) whereby the Bodhisattva in regard to a 
given thing conceived of as "form", etc., after 


vyavasthapyate ; mam par Vjog pa . 
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searching that as designation-only, penetrates and 
knows as it really is that there is the mere semblance 
of self-existence through designation onto that given 
thing; and that there is the absence of self¬ 
existence (there). For him, seeing its self-existence 
202 

as (but) a magical creation, a reflected image, 
an echo, an hallucination, the moon('s reflection) 
in the waters, a dream and an illusion, (he knows 
that) its semblance is not made up of that (i.e., 
self-existence). This is the third knowing as it 

203 

really is, which is the sphere of very deep meaning. 

36a.6/ What is the knowing as they really are the 
designations for particularity as they were searched? 

It is that whereby the Bodhisattva, when designating 
particularity, after searching that as designation- 
only, onto that given thing called ’'form", etcs., sees 
designation for particularity with a non-dual meaning. 
That given thing is neither present nor absent. It is 

Here Asanga's begins his list of similes for how the 
Bodhisattva is to regard self-existence. He lists 
only seven such similes here in the Chapter, but 
provides a much longer list in his Exegesis on the 
Chapter, wherein the similes are given as ways of 
viewing paratantra svabhava , i.e., the dependency 
nature. The Prajhaparamita literature abounds in 
such simile enumerations. 

sugambhlrarthagocara ; ^in tu zab pa'i don spyod yul . 
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not present, since it is not 'perfected' 20 ^ by an 
expressible self. And it is not absent, since it is 

established by an inexpressible self. Thus from the 
205 206 

stance of absolute truth, it is not formal, and 
from the stance of relative truth, 20 ^ it is not form¬ 
less (due to the attribution of form there). Just as 
with presence and absence, and formal and formless, 
just so is whatever is shown or not shown, etc. All 
the enumerations of designations for particularity 
should be understood in just this very manner. Thus 
he knows as it really is whatever be the designation 
for particularity, with non-dual meaning. This is 
knowing as they really are the designations for 
particularity as they were searched. 

36b.3/ In this regard, the eight kinds of 
deviant 20 ® discursive thoughts of immature beings that 


aparinispannatva ; yohs su grub pa ma yin pa . This is 
the only appearance in the Chapter of what might be 
called sectarian terminology. Actually, the context 
shows the term to have been used in its adjectival 
sense only and to therefore not intend any sectarian 
leanings. Again, where the Tibetan commentators 
might have offered clarification, they did not. 


205 

206 

207 

208. 


paramarthasatya ; don dam pa'i bden pa . 

na rupi ; gzugs can ma yin (pa) . The Tibetan clarifies 
the rup'x -rorm as “not possessed of, or with, form.” 

samvrtisatya; kun rdzob kyi bden pa . 

mithy3 ; log pa . 
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engender the three bases and cause return to the world 
operate through weakness of, and non-encounter with, 
the four kinds of knowledge as they really are. 
Moreover, from deviant discursive thought defilement 
arises. From defilement, circling in samsara . From 
circling in samsara, the consequences of samsSra, 
i.e., the suffering of birth, old age, disease and 
death. 

36b.6/ But at whichever time the Bodhisattva 
resorts to the four kinds of knowing as they really 
are, he knows the eight kinds of discursive thought. 

At that time, because of his right knowlege, in this 

life there is no manifestation in the future of a 

209 

given thing fallen into elaboration which could 
serve as a mental support of that and as a foundation 
for that. And due to the non-arising of that, there 
is the non-manifestation of that in the future of 
discursive thought, having that given thing as mental 
support. Thus for him there is the cessation of that 
discursive thought along with its given thing. You 
should understand that as the cessation of all 
elaboration. 


prapanca ; spros pa . Asanga has already shown that 
given things and discursive thought mutually cause each 
other. Here, he says that one who has mastered the 
four "knowing (them) as they really are" and who has 
understood the eight kinds of vikalpa no longer experi¬ 
ences 'elaboration.' But, by reason of all the fore¬ 
going arguments, when there is no elaboration, "there 
is the cessation of (both) discursive thought (and) its 
given thing." 
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36b.8/ Thus one should understand the cessation 
of elaboration as the Bodhisattva*s "ParinirvSna of 
the Great Vehicle”. Due to the complete purity of 

his knowledge of the sphere of the most splendid mean- 
210 

ing of Reality, in this life that Bodhisattva 

211 

obtains the reach of power everywhere, to wit, in 


210 

drste dharme ; tshe di (nid la) . This compound is 
noted in Edgerton^s Buddhist Hybrid Dictionary . 

211 _ _ ^ 
sarvatra vasitaprapti ; thams cad la dban thob pa rned 
pa . According to the Da^abhumika and other MangySna 
treatises, the Bodhisattva acquired ten va^ita-s, or 
powers, though Asaftga here gives only an abbreviated 
list. Dayal y s The Bodhisattva Doctrine , pp. 140-141, 
records the following: 

"According to the author of the Da. Bhu. , a bodhisattva 
acquires them in the eighth bhumTT They are as follows: 

1) Ayur-vasitS (power of longevity). A bodhisattva has 
sovereignty over the length of life. He can prolong it 
to an immeasurable number of kalpas (aeons). 

2) Ceto-(Citta) -visita . He has sovereignty over the 
mind, as he has acquired the knowledge of an infinite 
number of samadhis (modes of Concentration). 

3) Pariskara-va^ita . He has the mastery of Equipment, 
as he knows all the arrangements and adornments of all 
the worlds and universes. 

4) Karma-va^ita . He has sovereignty over Action, as he 
comprehends the consequences of deeds at the proper 
time. 

5) Upapatti-va^itS . He has mastery over Birth, as he 
understands the origin of all the worlds and universes. 

6) Adhimukti-va^ita . He has sovereignty over Faith (or 
Aspiration) , as he sees well all the Buddhas of all the 
worlds and universes. 

7) Pranidh5na-va^ita . He has mastery over all the Vows, 
as he sees well the time for Enlightenment in any 
buddha-field according to his desire. 
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212 

multiform creation by means of the magical power 
of creating; in multiform transformation by means of 
the magic power of transformation; in knowlege of 
all the knowable; in staying (in the world) however 
long he wishes, and in departing (from the world) at 
his pleasure, without trouble. 

37a.3/ Thus that one with the reach of power be¬ 
comes best, incomparable among all beings; and you 
should understand that this Bodhisattva has five 
superior benefits^^ that control in all circumstances. 
To wit, 1) he attains supreme peace of mind by reason 
of the tranquil stations, but not by reason of allaying 


8) Rddhi-vasita . He is lord of the wonder-working Power, 
as he sees well the marvels of all the buddha-fields. 

9) Pharma-va^ita . He has mastery over the Doctrine, as 
he beholds the light of the source of the Doctrine in 
the beginning, the middle and the end. 

10) Jnana-va^ita . He comprehends thoroughly the attri- 
butes of a Buddha, viz, his Powers, his Grounds of 
Self-confidence, his special exclusive attributes, and 
the principal marks and the minor signs on his body. 
Therefore he is the Lord of Knowledge.' 1 

yddhi ; rdzu 'phrul . 

213 / • 

uttamah paipcanusagisa ; phan yon gyi mchog rnam pa lna . 
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defilement. 21 ^ 2) There operates knowledge and vision 
in all the sciences that is unimpeded, extremely pure 
and perfectly clear. 3) he is unwearied by his 
circling in saipsara for the sake of beings. 4) He 

215 

understands all the speech with "veiled intention" 
of the Tathagata-s 5) Because he does not depend on 
others, he is not led away from his confidence in the 
Greath Vehicle. 

37a.6/ Now it should be understood that there 
are actions of five kinds (concommitant with) those 
five kinds of benefits. To wit, it should be under¬ 
stood that the action(-fruit) going with the benefit 
of a peaceful mind is the best station of happiness 
in the present life 216 of the Bodhisattva familiar 
with praxis for Enlightenment, and for destroying the 
corporal and mental weariness of exertion. 


21 ^ The Sanskrit passage reads: paramam citta^antimanu - 

prapto bhavati viharaprasantataya na klesaprasantatayg . 
We are indebted to Professor Wayman for pointing out 
that vihara here is equivalent to bhumi. Hence, the 
"tranquil stations" mentioned here are equivalent to 
the Bodhisattva stages, and not to the samapatti (medi¬ 
tative) stages. In the latter (i.e., the samapatti 
stages) the defilements ( kle^a -s) would certainly be 
allayed. 

21 ** samdhayavacana: Idem po'i nag . Rendered here as "veiled 
intention" following the language of the Samdhinirmocana 
sutra which we know to have greatly influenced Asanga. 
The term itself in the Sanskrit is connected with the 
four abhisamdhi-s, cited in the Mahavyutpatti (nos. 

1671 - 15755 . - - - 

21 ^ For more information concerning the "station of happi¬ 
ness in the present life," see Vasubandhu's Abhidharma - 
ko^a. 
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It should be understood that the action(-fruit) 
going with the benefit of possessing unimpeded knowledge 
in all the sciences is for the Bodhisattva the 
maturation of all the Buddha-Dharma-s. 

It should be understood that the action(-fruit) 
going with the benefit of being unwearied by samsara 
is for the Bodhisattva the maturation of beings. 

It should be understood that the action(-fruit) 
going with understanding all the speech with ’'veiled 

intention” is: removing the doubts that have 

217 

arisen among the candidates, and drawing together 

218 

and upholding for a long time the usage of Dharma, 

by recognizing, exposing, and dispelling the factitious 
219 

resemblances to the True Dharma that cause the 
disappearance of the Teaching. 

It should be understood that the action(-fruit) 
going with the benefit of not depending on others and 
so not being led astray, is the defeat of all the 


217 

vineya ; gdul ba . 

218 

dharmanetry5 ; chos kyi tshul . Sagaramegha x s commentary 
on the Chapter (p. 80, folio 3, line 7) adds: ”He 
listens to the teachings spoken by the Tathagata. He 
embraces them, analyzes them, and he rejects heretical 
views.” 

219 

saddharma ; dam pa’i chos . Also rendered, the 
"Illustrious Dharma.” 
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220 

(heretical) arguments of others, the steadfast 
striving, and not falling away from his vow. 

37b.4/ Accordingly, whatever be the Bodhisattva- 
221 

duty of the Bodhisattva, all of it is encompassed 
by these five actions going with the benefits. Again, 
what is that duty? It consists of: 1) undefiled 
personal happiness, 2) maturation of Buddha-Dharma-s, 
3) maturation of beings, 4) upholding the True Dharma, 
and 5) the defeat of opposing theories by one whose 
vow does not waver and whose striving is fierce. 

37b.6/ Among these, it should be understood that 
222 

of the four meanings of Reality, the first two are 

inferior ,2^3 the third is middling,2^ and the fourth 
225 

is the best. 


220 

sarvaparapravadinigraha ; phas kyi rgol va thams cad 
tshar gcod pa . Literally, "defeating" or 11 suppressing 
all the arguments of others." 

221 

bodhisattva (karaniya) ; byaft chub sems dpa'i (bya ba) . 
Bya ba is here rendered as ''duty.” 

222 

Again, here the term artha (Tib. don) is two-pronged, 
encompassing both the connotations of "meaning" as 
well as "object." 


223 

224 

225 


hxna ; tha ma . 
madhya ; *brift . 
uttama ; mchog . 
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(Here ends) the Chapter on the Meaning of Reality 
being the fourth in the first yogasthana in the 
B o dhisat tvabhumi. 
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TATTVARTHA -VTNISCAYA - SAMGRAHAKI 1 
(PTT Vol. Ill, bstan-hgyur , 
sems-tsam . Hi , 19b-29b) 

19b.6/ / de kho na'i don rnam par 5es par 'dod 

pas/ fto bo nid gsum la brtson par bya ba'i sdom ni/ 
bstan daft rnam par dbye ba daft/ 

rten daft rab dbye brten pa daft/ 
phra la mfton par zen pa daft/ 
mi ft brjod ji bzin mnon par £en/ 

fto bo nid gsum gaft ie na/ 
kun brtags pa'i no bo nid daft/ 
gzan gyi dbaft gi fto bo nid daft/ 
yofts su grub pa'i fto bo nid do/ 

19b.8/ / kun btags pa'i fto bo nid gaft 2e na/ 

ji tsam rjes su tha sfiad gdags pa'i phyir mift daft 
brda las byuft ba'i fto bo nid gaft yin pa'o/ 

gzan gyi dbaft gi no bo nid gan ie. na/ rten cift 
'brel par 'byuft ba'i fto bo nid gaft yin pa'o/ 

yofts su grub pa'i fto bo nid gaftze na/ 'di lta ste/ 
rnam par dag par bya ba'i phyir daft/ mtshan ma 
daft gnas nan len gyi 'chin ba thams cad las mam 
par thar par bya ba'i phyir dan/ yon tan thams cad 

^ As observed, the section of Asaftga's Exegesis trans¬ 
literated and translated here represents the second 
section of the full text, which began on PTT , p. 61, 
folio 302b. 
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mfton par bsgrub par bya ba'i phyir chos rnams kyi 
de bzin nid ’phags pa'i ye ses kyi spyod yul/ 

'phags pa'i ye ses kyi yul/ 'phags pa'i ye £es kyi 
dmigs pa gan yin pa'o/ 

20a.3/ /kun btags pa'i no bo nid gan la brten nas 
rab tu ses ze na/ smras pa/ rgyu mtshan daft mift 
'brel pa la brten nas rab tu ses so/ gzan gyi dbaft 
gi fto bo nid gan la brten nas rab tu ses ze na/ 
smras pa/ kun btags pa'i no bo nid la mnon par zen 
pa la brten nas rab tu ses so/ yofts su grub pa'i 
no bo nid gaft la brten nas rab tu ses na/ smras pa/ 
gian gyi dban gi no bo nid la kun btags pa'i fto bo 
nid de gtan yofts su ma grub pa las brten nas rab 
tu £es so/ 

de la boom ldan 'das kyis mdo sde las kun btags 
pa'i fto bo nid la mnon par ien pa la brten nas £es 
par 'gyur ro zss gaft gsufts pa der ni de'i mam par 
dag pa thob pa las dgons te gsuns pa yin gyi/ de'i 
mtshan nid las ni ma yin no/ don 'dir ni de'i mtshan 
nid yin par blta bar bya'o/ 

20a.7/ /de la kun btags pa'i no bo nid la mam pa 
du yoft ce na/ smras pa/ mdor bsdu na mam pa lfta 
ste/ 

don gyi fto bo nid du yofts su rtog pa daft mift gi 
fto bo nid du yofts (s)u rtog pa daft/ 
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kun nas non mons pa'i no bo nid du yons su rtog pa 
dan / 

rnam par byan ba'i no bo nid du yons su rtog pa dan/ 
kun nas non mons pa (ma) ^ yin la mam par byan ba ma 
yin pa'i fto bo nid du yofts su rtog pa'o/ 

20b.1/ / de la don gyi fto bo nid du yofts su rtog 

pa ni mam pa b£± ste/ 

raft gi mtshan nid du yofts su rtog pa daft/ 
bye brag gi mtshan nid du yofts su rtog pa daft/ 
gzuft ba'i mtshan nid du yofts su rtog pa daA/ 

'dzin pa'i mtshan nid du yofts su rtog pa'o/ 

20b.2/ /de la fto bo nid kyi mtshan nid du yons su 
rtog pa ni 'di lta ste/ dftos po 'di ni gzugs kyi 
fto bo nid do/ dftos po 'di ni mam par ies pa'i 
bar gyi fto bo nid do/ dftos po 'di ni mig gi no bo 
nid do/ dftos po 'di ni chos kyi bar gyi fto bo nid 
do ces bya ba la sogs par yofts su rtog pa'o/ 

20b.3/ /de la bye brag gi mtshan nid du yons su 
rtog pa ni/ 'di lta ste/ gzugs 'di ni yid du 'oft 
pa'o/ 'di ni yid du mi 'oft pa'o/ 'di ni yid du 'oft 
ba yaft ma yin yid du mi 'oft ba yaft ma yin pa'o/ 

'di ni bstan du yod pa'o/ 'di ni bstan du med pa'o/ 


This "ma" has been added as a correction to the Tibetan 
text. Though originally omitted here, the subsequent 
discussion of this type of 'imagination' justifies our 
emendation. 
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'di ni thogs pa dan bcas pa'o/ 'di ni zag pa dan 
bcas pa'o/ 'di ni zag pa med pa'o/ 'di ni 'dus byas 
so/ 'di ni 'dus ma byas so ies bya ba la sogs pa 
rab tu dbye ba'i tshul gyis gzugs de gcig pu'i 
bye brag la yons su rtog pa gaft yin pa ste/ 
gzugs la ji lta ba bzin du phuft po lhag ma mams 
kyafi skye mched thams cad la yaft de bzin du blta 
bar bya'o/ 

20b.6/ /de la gzuft ba'i mtshan nid du yofts su rtog 
pa ni 'di lta ste/ gzugs 'di ni mig gis gzuft ba'o/ 
'di ni ma ba dan/ sna dan/ Ice dan/ lus dan/ 
yid kyi gzun ba'o zes bya bar yons su rtog pa gan 
yin pa daft/ tshor pa daft 'du ses daft 'du byed 'di 
dag daft mam par ses pa 'di ni 'dod pa na spyod pa'i 
yid kyi gzuft ba'o/ 'di ni gzugs na spyod pa'i yid 
kyis gzuft ba'o/ 'di ni gzugs med pa na spyod pa'i 
yid kyi gzuft ba'o/ 'di ni ldan pa ma yin pa'i yid 
kyi gzun ba'o zes bya bar yons su rtog pa gaft yin 
pa'o/ 

20b.8/ /de la 'dzin pa'i mtshan nid du yofts su 
rtog pa ni 'di lta ste/ gzugs 'di ni sgra daft dri 
daft ro daft reg bya daft chos 'dzin pa'o zes bya bar 
yofts su rtog pa gaft yin pa daft/ tshor ba daft 'du 
ses daft 'du byed 'di dag daft mam par des pa 'di ni 
gzugs 'dzin pa'o/ 'di ni sgra daft dri daft ro daft 
reg bye daft chos 'dzin pa'o zes bya bar yofts su rtog 
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pa gaft yin pa'o/ 

21a.2/ /de la min gi no bo nid du yofts su rtog 
pa ni mam pa gnis te/ bye brag med pa daft/ bye 
brag can no/ de la bye brag med pa ni chos thams 
cad chos thams cad ces bya ba'i mift gaft yin pa'o/ 
de la bye brag can ni 'di lta ste/ gzugs ,zes bya 
ba dan/ tshor ba zes bya ba dan/ 'du ses &es bya 
ba dan/ 'du byed mams zes bya ba dan/ mam par 
ses pa zes bya ba dan/ de lta bu dan mthun pa min 
rab tu dbye ba'i chos so so ba de dag la mift tshad 
med pa grans med par yons su rtog pa gan yin pa'o/ 

21a.4/ /de la kun nas non mons pa'i no bo nid du 
yofts su rtog pa ni 'di lta ste/ gzugs 'di ni 'dod 
chags dan bcas pa dan ze sdan dan bcas pa dan/ gti 
mug dan bcas pa dan/ 'dod chags dan ze sdan dan gti 
mug daft ma bral ba daft dad pa la sogs pa dge ba'i 
chos mams dan bral pa'o zes bya bar yons su rtog 
pa gaft yin pa daft/ tshor ba dan/ 'du ^es dan 'du 
byed 'di dag dan/ mam par ^es pa 'di ni 'dod chags 
dan bcas pa dan ze sdan dan bcas pa dan/ gti mug 
daft bcas pa dan/ 'dod chags dan ze sdan dan gti mug 
daft ma bral ba dan/ dad pa la sogs pa'i dge ba'i 
chos mams dan bral ba'o zes bya bar yons su rtog 
pa gaft yin pa'o/ 
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21a.8/ /de la mam par byan ba'i no bo nid du yons 
su rtog pa ni de la bzlog pa las rig par bya'o/ 

21a.8/ /de la kun nas non mofts pa can yaft ma yin 
mam par byaft ba yaft ma yin pa'i fto bo iiid du 
yons su rtog pa ni 'di lta ste/ gzugs 'di ni gzuft 
ba'o/ 'di ni 'dzin pa'o/ tshor ba dan 'du ses daft 
'du byed 'di dag dan/ mam par ses pa 'di ni gzuft 
ba'o/ 'di ni 'dzin pa'o zes bya bar yons su rtog 
pa dan/ gzan yan lun du ma bstan pa'i chos rnams la 
luft du ma bstan pa'i chos mams so zes bya bar yofts 
su rtog pa gaft yin pa'o/ 

21b.2/ / yan fto bo nid du mam par rtog pa ni mam 

pa lftas rig par bya ste/ 

mift la brten pa'i don gyi fto bo nid la yofts su rtog 
pa daft/ 

don la brten pa'i mift gi fto bo nid la yofts su rtog 
pa daft/ 

mift la brten pa'i mift gi fto bo nid la yofts su rtog 
pa daft/ 

don la brten pa'i don gyi fto bo nid la yofts su rtog 
pa dan/ 

de gni ga la brten pa'i de g&i ga'i fto bo nid la 
yons su rtog pa'o/ 

21b.4/ /de la min la brten pa'i don gyi fto bo 
nid la yons su rtog pa ni 'di lta ste/ gzugs kyi 
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dftos po 'di ni gzugs kyi bdag nid kyis yofts su grub 
pa yin no zes yons su rtog pa gan yin pa dan/ tshor 
ba daft 'du ses daft 'du byed mams kyi dftos po 'di 
dan/ rnam par ses pa'i dnos po 'di ni rnam par ies 
pa'i bdag nid kyis yons su grub pa yin no zes bya 
bar yofts su rtog pa gaft yin pa'o/ 

21b.6/ / de la don la brten pa'i mift gi fto bo nid 

la yofts su rtog pa ni 'di lta ste/ dftos po 'di'i 
min ni gzugs ;zes bya'i/ dnos po 'di ni gzugs ma 
yin no zes yofts su rtog pa gaft yin pa daft/ dftos 
po 'di'i mift ni tshor ba daft 'du ses daft 'du byed 
mams dan mam par ®es pa zes bya'i/ dnos po 'di 
ni rnam par ses pa ma yin no zes bya bar yons su 
rtog pa gan yin pa'o/ 

21b.8/ /de la min la brten pa'i min gi no bo nid 
la yofts su rtog pa ni 'di lta ste/ dftos po ma rtogs 
pa'i mift gzugs ses mam par rtog par byed pa'i yofts 
su rtog pa gan yin pa daft/ dnos po ma rtogs pa'i 
mift tshor ba daft ’du ses daft 'du byed mams daft mam 
par ses pa £es mam par rtog par byed pa'i yofts su 
rtog pa gaft yin pa'o/ 

22a. 1/ /de la don la brten pa'i don gyi fto bo nid 
la yofts su rtog pa ni 'di lta ste/ mift ma gtogs 
pa'i gzugs kyi dftos po la min dmigs gyis ma gsal 
bar mam par rtog par byed pa'i yofts su rtog pa gaft 
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yin pa dan/ min ma gtogs pa'i tshor ba dan 'du ses 
dan 'du byed mams kyi dnos po dan/ min ma gtogs 
pa'i mam par ses pa'i dhos po la min dmigs kyis 
ma gsal bar mam par rtog par byed pa'i yons su 
rtog pa gan yin pa'o/ 

22a.3/ /de la gni ga la brten pa'i de gni ga'i ho 

bo nid la yons su rtog pa ni 'di lta ste/ gzugs 
kyi bdag nid kyi dnos po 'di'i min ni gzugs zes 
bya'o zes yons su rtog pa gan yin pa dan/ tshor 
ba dan 'du Jes dan 'du byed mams dan mam par ^es 
pa'i bdag nid kyi dhos po 'di'i mih ni mam par 
ses pa zes bya'o zes yons su rtog pa gan yin pa'o/ 

22a.5/ /kun btags pa'i ho bo nid du 'dzin pa ni 
mdor bsdu na/ mam pa gnis su rig par bya ste/ 
mhon par 'du byed pas 'dzin pa dan/ min gis brdas 
'dzin pa'o/ 

de la mhon par 'du byed pas 'dzin pa ni mam pa 
lhar rig par bya ste/ 

rjes su chags pa'i mhon par 'du byed pa dan/ 
khoft khro ba'i mhon par 'du byed pa daft/ 
phrad pa'i mhon par 'du byed pa daA/ 

'bral ba'i mhon par 'du byed pa daA/ 

btah snoms su 'jog pa'i mhon par 'du byed pa'o/ 
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22a.7/ /de la min gi brda 'dzin pa ni mam pa 
gnis su rig par bya ste/ yi ge med pa las gyur 
pa daft/ yi ge las gyur pa'o/ 

22a.8/ /de la yi ge med pa las gyur pa ni 'di 
Ita ste/ 'di ci yin/ 'di ci Ita bu yin/ 'di yaft 
ci yin/ 'di yaft ji Ita bu yin zes bya ba 'dzin pa 
gaft yin pa'o/ 

22b.1/ /de la yi ge las gyur pa ni 'di Ita ste/ 
'di ni 'di daft 'di Ita bu yin te/ gzugs £es bya ba 
'am/ mam par ses pa'i bar zes bya ba 'am/ 'dus 
byas zes bya ba 'am/ 'dus ma byas zes bya ba 'am/ 
rtag ces bya ba 'am/ mi rtag ces bya ba 'am/ 
dge zes bya ba 'am/ mi dge zes bya ba 'am/ luft du 
ma bstan pa £es bya ba 'am/ de Ita de Ita bu la 
sogs par 'dzin pa yin pa'o/ 

22b.3/ phra ba la mfton par zen pa phra ba ni Ifta 
po 'di dag yin par rig pa bya ste/ 
mi rtag pa la rtag par mfton par zen pa daft/ 
sdug bsnal ba la bde bar mfton par zen pa dan/ 
mi gtsaft ba la gtsan bar mnon par zen pa dan/ 
bdag med pa la bdag tu mnon par zen pa dan/ 
mtshan ma la kun btags pa'i no bo nid du mnon 
par ien pa'o// 

//bam po sum cu lna pa// 
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22b.4/ /de la byis pa mams ni brjod par bya ba'i 
dftos po la rgyu lftas mift ji lta ba daft brjod pa ji 
lta ba bzin du no bo nid du mfton par zen par rig 
par bya ste/ 

'di ltar 'di'i dftos po de'i fto bo nid gaft yin zea 
dris na/ no bo nid gzugs yin no ies lan 'debs par 
byed kyi/ mift gzugs ma yin no zes lan 'debs par 
mi byed pa daft/ fto bo nid tshor ba daft 'du ses daft 
'du byed mams dan/ mam par les pa yin no £&s 
lan 'debs par byed kyi/ min mam ^es pa yin 
no zes lan 'debs par mi byed pa daft/ 

22b.7/ /gzan yaft gcig pu dben par son ste/ chos 
mams kyi ran gi mtshan nid daft/ spyi'i mtshan nid 
yofts su brtag pa la zugs pa na/ dftos po 'di'i 
mtshan nid ni gzugs yin gyi/ mift yi gzugs ma yin 
no zes yofts su tshol bar byed pa daft/ dftos po 'di'i 
mtshan nid ni tshor ba daft 'du ses daft 'du byed 
mams daft mam par les pa yin gyi/ 

min ni mam par ses pa ma yin no zes yofts su tshol 
bar byed pa daft/ gzan yaft gzugs kyi dftos po de'i 
mtshan nid gzugs yin par yofts su tshol bar byed 
pa'i tshe/ ma rned pa na mi dga* la/ 

23a.2/ /mift gzugs yin par yofts su tshol bar byed 
pa ni tshe/ ma rned pa na mi dga' ba med pa daft/ 
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tshor ba daft 'du ses daft 'du byed mams daft/ 
mam par les pa'i dnos po de'i mtshan nid mam par 
les pa yin par yons su tshol bar byed pa'i tshe/ 
ma riied pa la mi dga' la/ min rnam par ses pa yin 
par yofts su tshol bar byed pa'i tshe/ ma med na 
ni mi dga' ba med pa. dan/ 

23a.4/ /gzan yan tshig ni min la 'jug la min ni 
don la 'jug ste/ de la min gan ran gi mtshan nid 
kyi don gsal bar byed pa de ni bye brag mtshan nid 
kyi don gsal bar byed pa yaft ma yin/ gzugs kyi 
mtshan nid kyi don gsal bar byed pa yan ma yin/ 

'dzin pa'i mtshan nid kyi don gsal bar byed pa yan 
ma yin la/ min gan 'dzin pa'i mtshan nid kyi don 
gsal bar byed pa de ni ran gi mtshan nid kyi don 
gsal bar byed pa ma yin no/ 

23a.6/ /gal te mift gaft raft gi mtshan nid kyi don la 
'jug par 'gyur ba de 'dzin pa'i mtshan nid kyi bar 
gyi don la yaft 'jug par 'gyur na ni des na de las 
gian pa'i min mams kyi don so so tha dad pa'i 
rjes su 'jug par 'gyur ba mi dmigs pa mi ruft no/ 

23a.7/ /de ltar so so'i don tha dad pa la 'jug pa'i 
min de dag las min gan ran gi mtshan nid kyi don la 
'jug pa dan mift gaft 'dzin pa'i mtshan nid kyi don 
la yan 'jug par 'gyur ba de le ltar yod pa'i don 
la 'jug par 'gyur ram/ 'on te med pa'i don la 
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’jug par 'gyur/ re zig yod pa’i don la 'jug par 
ni mi run ste/ ji ltar mi run ba de ltar ni shar 
dhos po brtags pa'i skabs su bstan zin to/ 

23b.1/ gal te de ltar yod pa ma yin pa'i don la 
'jug par 'gyur na ni des na mtshan hid med pa'i 
don la 'jug par 'gyur ba de lta bur 'gyur te/ gah 
mtshan nid med pa'i don la 'jug par 'gyur ba de*i 
don no de ltar yod pa ma yin la/ de ltar gsal bar 
byed pa de yah sgro 'dogs par byed pa yin no/ gah 
sgro 'dogs sin 'dzin par byed pa de ni mhon par 
zen pa yin pas/ de'i phyir min ji lta ba dah brjod 
pa ji lta ba bzin du dhos po la ho bo nid du mhon 
par zen par rab tu grub pa yin pa dah/ 

23b.3/ /gzan yah byis pa thams cad ni mtshan ma 
la brjod pas bcihs pa yin pa'i phyir mih ji lta ba 
dah brjod pa ji lta ba biin du dhos po la ho bo 
hid du mhon par zen pa yin par blta bar bya ste/ 
ci'i phyir mtshan ma la brjod pas bcihs pa nid du 
rig par bya ze na/ smras pa/ rigs pa dah luh gls 
rig par bya ste/ 

23b.5/ /rigs pa gah ie na/ smras pa/ brjod pa 
med na dhos po la mhon par dga' ba mi dmigs pa dan/ 
brjod pa dah bcas pa na de la mhon par dga' ba mi^ dmigs 

3 

Again, this negative particle has been added here, based 

upon the subsequent explanation given by the text. 
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pa'i phyir te/ de ni rgyu gcig yin no/ 

23b.6/ /gzan yan gcig gi skye ba'i gnas gcig yin 
pa'i phyir te/ 'di ltar dftos po la brten nas brjod 
pa skye ba yaft dmigs la/ brjod pa la brten nas 
kyaft dftos po skye ba dmigs pa'i phyir te/ *di 
lta ste deper na 'jig rten ba dag dnos yod na/ min 
dan brjod pas rab tu rtog par byed lcyi/ dnos po 
med pa la ni yofts su rtog par mi nus pas/ de ltar 
na dnos po la brten nas min daft brjod pa skye bar 
dmigs pa yin no/ 

23b.8/ /'di lta ste dper na bsam gtan pa so so'i 
bdag nid la bsam gtan byed pa na/ ji lta ji ltar 
yid la brjod pa'i yid la byed pa dag na yid la byed 
pa de lta de ltar sems kyi rgyud du gtogs pa'i 
Ses bya'i dftos po daft cha mthun pa'i gzugs brnan 
dag snan mar 'gyur ba'i tshul gyis 'byun bar 'gytir 
bas/ de ltar na brjod pa la brten nas dnos po 
skye ba yaft dmigs pa yin no/ gzan yan brjod pa'i 
gnen po mtshan ma med pa'i dbyins la ne bar gtod 
pa'i mtshan ma thams cad mi mi snan bar 'gyur la/ 
ne bar mi gtod pa'i sems ni mi 'dod pa bzin du 
mtshan ma mams kyis khrid par 'gyur bas/ mam 
grans des kyan mtshan ma brjod pas bcins pa nid 
yin par rig par bya'o/ 
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24a.3/ /luh gah ze na/ bcom ldan 'das kyis 

byis pa rmons pa'i sems ldan pa/ 

mtshan ma dag la brjod pas bciils/ 

brjod pa'i 'chin las mam grol ba/ 

mtshan ma'i dban ldan thub pa yin/ 

yah dag mthon ba'i raal 'byor pa/ 

yah dag ses la rab tu gnas/ 

ho bo hid kyah mi dmigs sin/ 

de yi gnas kyaft mthon mi 'gyur/ 

yah dag ses pa mam dag ste/ 

des na yah dag rig ces bya/ 

'dzin pa gnis dan mam bral ba/ 
des na gnis su med ces bya/ 

ces ji skad gsuhs pa lta bu ste/ 

24a.6/ /'di lta ste dper na so so'i skye bo phuft 
po mams la bdag med pa la mkhas pa ni phun po tsam 
la bdag tu he bar 'dogs pa tsam hid du lta yan/ 
de'i bag la hal ma spans pa'i phyir/ de la bdag 
tu mnon par zen pa mi 'byuh ba yah ma yin pa bzin 
du 'dir yah tshul de bzin du blta bar bya'o/ 

24a.7/ /sdom ni/ bsdu dan no bo hid dan ni/ yons 
su ses dan dgons pa dan/ spyod yul rtog dan rjes 
'jug dah/ mam pa rten ni tha ma yin/ 
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24a.8/ /fto bo nid gsum dan rgyu mtshan daft mift 
daft mam par rtog pa la sogs pa chos lfta po dag 
las no bo nid dan po chos lfta po de dag las du 
dag gis bsdus se na/ smras pa/ gaft gis kyaft ma 
bsdus so/ fto bo nid gnis pa du dag gis bsdus ie 
na/ smras pa/ b£is so/ fto bo nid gsum pa du dag 
gis bsdus se na/ smras pa/ gcig gis so/ 

24b.2/ /gal te gzan gyi dbaft gi fto bo nid yaft dag 
pa'i ses pa bsdus pa yaft yin na/ des na gzan gyi 
dbaft gi fto bo nid ni kun btags pa’i no bo nid la 
mfton par zen pa la brten nas ses par 'gyur ro zes 
smras pa de ji lta bu ze na/ smras pa/ der ni kun 
nas non mofts par ’gyur ba'i gzan gyi dbaft gi fto bo 
nid la bsam pa yin gyi/ mam par byaft bar 'gyur 
ba las ni ma yin te/ mam par byaft bar 'gyur ba 
ni de la mfton par ma zen pa la brten nas ses par 
'gyur yin par rig par bya'o/ 

24b.4/ /fto bo nid gsum daft/ fto bo nid med pa nid 
gsum po mtshan nid fto bo nid med pa nid daft/ skye 
ba fto bo nid med pa nid daft/ don dam pa fto bo nid 
med pa nid de la/ mtshan nid fto bo nid med pa 
nid kyis ni kun btags pa'i fto bo nid fto bo nid 
med pa yin no/ 

de la skye ba fto bo nid med pa nid daft/ don dam 
pa fto bo nid med pa nid kyis ni gzan kyi dbaft gi fto 
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bo nid no bo nid med pa yin te/ ran mi skye ba nid 
kyi phyir dan/ mam par dag pa'i dmigs pa nid ma 
yin pa'i phyir ro/ 

don dam pa no bo nid med pa nid kho nas ni yons su 
grub pa'i no bo nid fto bo nid med pa yin te/ de 
ci'i phyir ze na/ chos thams cad kyi don dam pa yin 
pa dan/ fto bo nid med panid kyis rab tu phye ba 
yin pa'i phyir ro/ 

24b.7/ /Ao bo nid gsum po de dag las du zig yofts 
su ses par bya ba dag yin ze na/ smras pa/ thams 
cad do/ du zig span bar bya ba dag yin ze na/ 
smras pa/ gcig go/ no bo nid gsum po de dag gis 
draft ba'i don gyi mdo sde thams cad kyi don kyaft 
draft bar bya'o/ no bo nid gsum de dag gis de bzin 
gsegs pa dgofts te gsufts pa tsbad med ba bstan pa daft 
ldan pa dag dad byaft chub sems dpas du 'ons te 
bsad pa dag gis don kyaft rjes su rtogs par bya'o/ 

25a.2/ mi skye ba'i chos la bzod pa zes ji skad gsufts 
pa de'i mam par bzag pa ji lta bu yin ze na/ smras 
pa/ no bo nid gsum gyis te/ kun btags pa'i no bo 
nid la brten nas ni gzod ma nas mi skye ba la bzod 
pa mam par bzag bo/ gzan gyi dbaft gi fto bo nid 
la brten nas ni ran mi skye ba la bzod pa mam par 
bzag go/ yons su grub pa'i no bo nid la brten nas 
ni non mons pa dan sdug bsnal gyi dri ma mi skye 
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bo la bzod pa raam par bzag ste/ de ni phyir mi 
ldog pa yin par rig par bya'o/ 

25a.4/ mam par thar pa'i sgo gsum po dag ni fto 
bo nid gsum la brten nas mam par bzag ste/ kun 
btags pa'i fto bo nid la brten nas ni mam par thar 
pa'i sgo stoft pa nid mam b£ag go/ gzan gyi 
dban gi no bo nid la brten nas ni mam par thar 
pa'i sgo smon pa med pa mam par bzag go/ yofts du 
grub pa'i no bo nid la brten nas ni mam par thar 
pa'i sgo mtshan ma med pa mam par bzag go/ 

25a.6/ kun btags pa'i no bo nid byis pa'i ses pa 
'am/ 'phags pa'i ye ses sam/ ses pa gaft gi spyod 
yul yin ze na/ smras pa/ gaft gi spyod yul yan 
ma yin te/ mtshan nid med pa nid yin pa'i phyir 
ro/ gzan gi dbaft gi fto bo nid ses pa gan gi spyod 
yul yin ze na/ smras pa/ de gni ga'i yin mod kyi/ 
'phags pa'i ye ses 'jig rten las 'das pa'i spyod 
yul ni ma yin no/ yofts su grub pa'i fto bo nid ses 
pa gan gi spyod 3 ml yin ze na/ smras pa/ 'phags 
pa'i ye ses kno na'i spyod yul yin no/ 

25a.8/ /kun btags pa'i ft 0 bo nid rtogs pa'i raal ‘ 
'byor pa mtshan ma la spyod par brjod par bya ba 
'am/ mtshan ma med pa la spyod par brjod par bya 
ze na/ smras pa/ 'jig rten pa'i pa'i ses pas rtogs 
pa ni mtshan ma la spyod par brjod par bya'o/ 'jig 
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rten las 'das pa'i ses pas rtogs pa ni mtshan ma med 
pa la spyod par brjod par bya'o/ kun btags pa'i 
no bo nid yi lta ba bzin du gzan gyi dban gi no bo 
nid daAyoAs su grub pa'i Ao bo nid kyaA de bzin 
du blta bar bya'o/ 

25b.3/ ./kun btags pa'i no bo nid la yan dag par zugs 
pa'i mal 'byor pa Ao bo nid gaA gi rjes su 'jug 
ce na/ smras pa/ yons su grub pa'i no bo nid kyi 
rjes su 'jug go/ yons su grub pa'i no bo nid kyi 
rjes su zugs pa'i mal 'byor pa Ao bo nid gaA mam 
par 'jig par byed ce na/ smras pa/ gzan gyi dban 
gi Ao bo nid/ mam par 'jig par byed do/ 

25b.4/ /kun btags pa'i Ao bo nid la mam pa du 
yod ce na/ smras pa/ ji tsam du gzan gyi dbaA gi 
no bo nid la no bo nid dan bye brag du 'dogs pa 
mam par 'jog pa de tsam du kun btags pa'i no bo 
nid yin pa'i phyir/ kun btags pa'i Ao bo nid kyi 
rab tu dbye ba ni dpag tu med par rig par bya'o/ 
gzan yan gzan gyi dban gi no bo nid la kun btags 
pa'i no bo nid du mnon par zen pa ni mam pa giiis 
su rig par bya ste/ sad pa dan/ de la goms pa'i bag 
chags bag la nal ba'o/ 

25b.6/ /gzan byi dbaA gi Ao bo nid la mam pa du 
yod ce na/ smras pa/ 'di'i mam pa rab tu dbye 
ba ni rgyu mtshan bzin du blta bar bya'o/ g£an yaA 
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gzan gyi dban gi no bo fiid mam pa gnis te/ kun 
btags pa'i no bo nid la mAon par zen pas kun nas 
blan ba dan/ de la mAon par zen pa med pas kun 
nas blaA ba'o/ 

25b.8/ /yoAs su grub pa'i Ao bo nid la mam pa 
du yod ce na/ smras pa/ yoAs su grub pa'i Ao bo 
nid ni thams cad du ro gcig pa yin pa'i phyir daA/ 
de la mam pa rab tu dbye ba mam par bzag pa med do/ 

26a.1/ /kun btags pa'i no bo nid gaA la brten 
par brjod par bya ze na/ smras pa/ dnos po gsum 
las te/ rgyu mtshan dan miA dan mam par rtog pa 
la'o/ 

g£an gyi dbaA bi Ao bo nid gaA la brten par 
brjod par bya ze na/ smras pa/ kun btags pa'i 
no bo nid la mAon par zen pa de nid daA/ bdag gi 
rgyu mthun pa'i la'o/ yons su grub pa'i no bo nid 
gaA la brten par brjod par bya ze na/ mi gnas 
pa daA mi rten par brjod par bya'o/ 

26a.3/ /sdom ni/ 

med dan las dan phra sogs daA// 

lus med skye daA mAon zen dan// 

yons su ses dan kun non moAs// 
sdug bsAal 'dra daA rten pa yin// 
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26a.4/ /gal te kun btags pa'i no bo nid med na 
nes pa cir 'gyur ze na/ smras pa/ gzan gyi dban 
gi no bo nid la tha snad med pa dan/ tha snad la 
ranon par zen pa med par 'gyur te/ de med na kun 
nas non mofts pa yaft med la mam par byaft ba yaft 
med par 'gyur ro/ 

gal te gzan gyi dban gi fto bo nid med na nes par 
cir 'gyur ze na/ smras pa/ thams cad kyi thams 
cad du btsal mi dgos par kun nas non mons pa med 
pa kho nar 'gyur te/ de med na rnam par byan ba 
yan med pa kho nar 'gyur ro/ 

gal te yofts su grub pa'i Ao bo nid med na nes pa 
cir 'gyur ze na/ smras pa. thams cad kyi thams 
cad du mam par byan ba med par 'gyur ro/ 

26a.7/ /kun btags pa'i no bo nid las du dag byed 
ce na/ smras pa/ lfta ste/ 

gzan gyi dbaft bi fto bo nid skyed par byed pa daft/ 
de nid la tha snad 'jug par byed pa daft/ 
gaft zag la mfton par zen pa skyed par byed pa daft/ 
chos la mfton par zen pa skyed par byed pa daft/ 
de gni ga la mfton par zen pa'i bag chags gnas 
nan lan yofts su 'dzin par byed pa'o/ 
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26b.1/ /gzan gyi dban gi no bo nid las du dag 
byed ce na/ smras pa/ lAa kho na ste/ kun nas 
non moAs pa'i bdag nid du skye bar byed pa daA/ 
kun btags pa'i no bo nid dan yons su grub pa'i no 
bo nid kyi rten byed pa dan/ gan zag la mAon par 
zen pa'i rten byed pa dan/ chos la mAon par £en 
pa'i rten byed pa dan/ de gni ga la mnon par zen 
pa'i bag chags gnas Aan len gyi rten byed pa'o/ 

26b.2/ /yons su grub pa'i no bo nid las du dag 
byed ce na/ smras pa/ lna ste/ de gni ga'i las 
mam pa lna po dag gi gnen po skye ba'i dmigs pa'i 
dnos po yin pa'i phyir ro/ 

26b.3/ /kun btags pa'i no bo nid phra bar brjod par 
bya 'am/ rags par brjod par bya ze na/ smras pa/ 
phra bar brjod par bya'o/ phra ba ji lta ba bSin 
du mthoA bar dka' ba dan ne bar mtshon ba yaA de 
bzin no/ gzan gyi dban gi no bo nid phra bar brjod , 
par bya 'am/ rags par brjod par bya ze na/ smras 
pa/ rags pa brjod par bya ste/ 'on kyan mthoA bar 
dka' ba dan ne bar mtshon dka' ba yin no/ yoAs 
su grub pa'i no bo nid phra bar brjod par bya 'am/, 
rags par brjod par bya ze na/ smras pa/ mchog tu 
phra bar brjod par bya'o/ mchog tu phra ba ji lta 
ba bzin du mchog tu mthon bar dka' ba dan mchog 
tu ne bar mtshon dka' ba yan de bzin no/ 
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26b.6/ /no bo nid gsum po de dag las du zig lus 
med pa yin la/ lus dan bcas pa 'jug par byed pa 
yin ze na/ smras pa/ gcig go/ du zig lus daft bcas 
pa yin la lus dan bcas pa dan lus med pa 'jug par 
byed pa dag yin ze na/ smras pa/ gcig go/ du 
zig lus dan bcas pa yin la/ 'jug par byed pa ma 
yin pa dag yin ze na/ smras pa/ gcig go/ 

26b.8/ /du zig ma skyes pa yin la/ skyes pa 
skyes par byed pa dag yin ze na/ smras pa/ gcig 
go/ du zig skyes pa yin la/ skyes pa daft ma skyes 
pa skyed par byed pa dag yin ze na/ smras pa/ 
gcig go/ du zig skyes pa ma yin la/ skyes pa daft 
ma skyes pa dag skyed par mi byed pa dag yin ze na/ 
smras/pa/ gcig go/ 

27a.2/ / kun btags pa'i fto bo nid la mfton par Sen 

pa dan/ de la mnon par zen pa med pa'i mtshan nid ji 
Ita bir blta bar bya ze na/ smras pa/ de ni mam 
pa gnis su blta bar bya ste/ de sad pa la mfton 
par zen pa 'am de la mfton par zen pa med pa daft/ 
de bag la nal ba la mfton par zen pa 'am de la mfton 
par zen pa med pa'o/ de la tha snad kyi brda las , 
byuft ba'i min la chos kyi fto bo nid yofts su rtog 
par byed pa yi ni de sad pa yin par rig par bya'o/ 
de la min tsam la mkhas pa 'di ni mift tsam yin 
gyi/ 'di ni chos kyi no bo nid ma yin no snam pa 
ni de la mfton par zen pa med pa yin par rig par 
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bya'o/ bag chags bag la nal ba de ma spans pa'i 
phyir ji srid du bag chags gnas han len di spon bar 
mi byed pa de srid du ni de bag la nal ba la mhon 
par zen pa yin no/ spans pa ni di la mnon par zen 
pa med pa yin par rig par bya'o/ 

27a.5/ /gzan gyi dban gi no bo hid la mnon par zen 

pa dan/ de la mhon par zen pa med pa'i mtshan nid 
ji lta bur blta bar bya ze na/ smras pa/ kun 
btags pa'i no bo nid sad pas de'i rah bzin dan de'i 
ho bo nid yons su rtog par byed pa ni dan po'i 
de la mnon par zen pa yin no/ mtshan ma tsam ste 
de'i rah bzin dan de'i ho bo hid ma yin par yons su 
rtog par byed pa'i ni de la mnon par zen pa med pa 
yin no/ mtshan ma'i 'chin ba ma spans pa mtshan 
ma la dmigs pa ni ghis pa'i de la mnon par zen pa 
yin no/ mtshan ma'i 'chin ba spans pa mtshan ma med 
pa'i dbyihs rab tu ses pa mtshan mar mi dmigs pa 
dah/ de'i 'og tu ji lta ba b£in du dmigs pa ni de 
la mnon par zen pa med pa yin par rig par bya'o/ 

27b. 1/ /yons su grub pa'i ho bo hid la mnon par zen 
pa dan/ de la mnon par £en med pa'i mtshan hid ji, 
lta bur blta bar bya ze na/ smras pa/ yons su grub 
pa'i ho bo hid la mnon par zen pa med pa kho na 
yin te/ dbyihs du ni mhon par zen pa'i g£i gnas 
su gyur pa ma yin pa'i phyir ro/ de ma thob pa 
dah ma reg pa dah mhon du ma byas pa la mhon du 
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byas par mnon pa'i na rgyal dan mnon par zen pa 
gan yin pa de ni kun btags pa'i no bo nid dan/ 
gzan gyi dban gi no bo nid la mnon par zen pa kho 
na yin par blta bar bya'o/ 

27b.3/ /kun btags pa'i no bo nid ji ltar yofts su 
ses par bya ze na/ smras pa/ kun btags pa'i no bo 
nid ni mift tsam du yofts su ses par bya ste/ kun 
btags pa tsam dan mtshan nid med pa daft fto bo nid 
med pa dan ma skyes pa dan ma 'gags pa dan kun nas 
non mofts pa can ma yin pa daft rnam par byaft ba ma 
yin pa dan gzod ma nas zi ba dan ran bzin gyis yons 
su mya nan las 'das pa dan 'das pa ma yin pa dan ma 
'ofts pa ma yin pa daft de ltar byaft ba ma yin pa daft/ 
ldan pa ma yin pa daft/ mi ldan pa ma yin pa daft/ 
ma bcifts pa dan ma grol ba dan/ bde ba ma yin pa 
daft sdug bsftal ma yin pa dan/ sdug bsnal yan ma 
yin bde ba yan ma yin pa ma yin pa dan/ thams cad 
du nam mkha' ltar ro gcig pa dan/ de lta bu la 
sogs pa'i mam pa dag gis yons su ses par bya'o/ 

27b.7/ /gzan gyi dban gi no bo nid ji ltar yons su 
ses par bya ze na/ smras pa/ brjod par bya ba 
'dus byas kyi dries po thams cad bsdus pa las yofts 
su ses par bya ste/ brjod par bya ga'i dnos po 
thams cad gan ze na/ 'di lta ste phun po'i dnos 
po dan khams kyi dftos po dan skye mched kyi dnos 
po daft rten cift 'bral par 'byuft ba'i dnos po daft/ 
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gnas dan gnas ma yin pa'i dftos po dan/ dbaft po'i 
dftos po daft/ lus kyi dftos po daft/ non mofts pa'i 
dnos po dan/ ne ba'i non mofts pa'i dnos po daft/ 
skye ba'i dftos po daft/ ftan 'gro'i dftos po daft/ 
bde 'gro'i dftos po daft/ skyes gnas kyi dftos po daft/ 
rigs kyi dnos po dan/ sems can dmyal ba'i dnos po 
dan/ dud 'gro'i dnos po dan/ yi dags kyi dnos po 
daft/ glift gi dftos po daft/ rgyal chen bzi'i ris 
kyi dnos po dan/ gzan 'phrul dbaft byed kyi bar 
gyi dftos po dan/ tshafts ris kyi dftos po daft/ 'og 
min gyi bar gyi dnos po dan/ nam rrikha' ma tha' 
yas skye mched kyi dnos po daft/ 'du ses med min 
skye mched kyi bar gyi dnos po dan/ dab pas rjes su 
'braft ba'i dnos po daft/ chos kyi rjes su 'bran ba'i 
dnos po dan/ ries par byed pa'i cha mthun pa'i dge 
ba'i rtsa ba'i dftos po daft/ mthoft ba'i lam gyi dftos 
po daft/ bsgom pa'i lam gyi dftos po daft/ rgyun tu 
zugs pa'i 'bras bu'i dnos po dan/ dgra bcom pa 
nid kyi bar gyi dftos po dan/ raft byaft chub kyi 
dftos po daft/ yaft dag par rdzogs pa'i byaft chub 
kyi dftos po daft/ 'du ses daft tshor ba 'gog pa'i 
dftos po dan/ pha rol tu phyin pa'i dnos po dan/ 
bran pa ne bar blag pa'i dftos po daft/ lam gyi yan 
lag gi bar gyi dftos po daft/ bsam gtan daft tshad med 
pa daft gzugs med pa'i snoms par 'jug pa'i dftos po daft/ 
'du ses bsgom pa'i dnos po dan/ rjes su dran pa 
bsgom pa'i dftos po daft/ mam par thar pa daA/ zil 
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gyis gnon pa'i skye mched daft/ zad par gyi skye 
inched bsgom pa'i dnos po daft/ stobs dan mi 'jigs 
pa daft smon nas^ ses pa daft bsruft ba med pa dan/ 
dran pa ne bar gzag pa daft thugs rje chen po daft 
bag chags yaft dag par bcom pa daft mtshan daft dpe 
byad daft mam pa thams cad daft mchog mkhyen pa daft 
saris rgyas kyi chos ma 'dres pa thams cad kyi dnos 
po ste/ 

28b.2/ /de dag kyaft sgyu ma dan rmi lam daft mig 

yor dan brag ca dan chu zla dan gzugs brnan daft 
sprul pa lta bur ses par bya'o/ dbu brdos pa lta 
bu dan/ chu'i chu bur lta bu daft/ smig rgyu lta 
bu daft/ chu sift gi sdon po lta bu daft/ smyon pa 
lta bu daft/ myos pa lta bu dan/ gsed ma lta bu daft/ 
gcig sdud pa'i dgra bo lta bu daft/ gzan gyi bu lta 
bu daft/ sbrul** gyi prog ma lta bu dan/ ston pa 
daft/ smon pa med pa daft/ dbed pa daft/ gzun pa med 
pa dan/ gsog dan/ gso ba daft/ snin po med pa 
dan/ de lta bu la sogs pa'i mam grafts dag gis 
yons su ses par bya'o/ 


^ The term has been corrected here from the faulty reading, 
gnas . 

^ The Tibetan term here was sprul = nirmSna . As a 
possible emendation, we have suggested 'sbrul'. But 
either simile seems somewhat obscure. 
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28b.5/ /yofts su grub pa'i fto bo nid ji ltar yofts su 
ses par bya ze na/ smras pa/ sftar bstan pa'i mam 
grafts 'di lta ste/ de bzin nid daft/ yaft dag pa'i 
mtha' daft/ chos kyi dbyifts ses par bya ba la 
sogs pa daft/ gzan yaft 'di lta ste gzugs med pa daft/ 
bstan du med pa daft/ gnas med pa daft/ gzi med pa 
daft/ snaft ba med pa daft/ mam par rig pa med pa 
daft/ rten med pa daft/ brjod du med pa daft/ spros 
pa med pa daft/ blaft ba med pa daft/ dor ba med pa 
daft/ de lta bu la sogs pa'i mam grans dag gis 
yons su ses par bya'o/ 

28b.7/ /no bo nid gsum po de dag las du zig bdag 
nid kun nas non mons pa can ma yin la/ gzan kun nas 
non mofts par byed pa dag yin ze na/ smras pa/ 
gcig go/ du zig bdag nid kun nas non mons pa can 
kho na yin ze na/ smras pa/ gcig go/ du zig bdag 
nid mam par dag pa yin la mam par byan ba'i phyir 
'jug pa yin ze na/ smras pa/ gcig go/ 

29a.1/ /kun nas non mofts pa can ji lta ba bzin du 
sdug bsftal ba yaft de bzin du rig par bya'o/ 

kun btags pa'i fto bo nid ji 'dra ba yin ze na/ smras 
pa/ nam mkha' daft 'dra'o/ gzan gyi dbaft gi fto bo 
nid ji 'dra ba yin ze na/ smras pa/ gsad ma daft phyir 
rgol ba daft 'dra'o/ yofts su grub pa'i fto bo nid 
ji 'dra ba yin ze na/ smras pa/ mi zad pa'i gter 
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chen po dan 'dra'o/ 

29a.3/ /kun btags pa'i Ao bo nid ji la brten nas 
yoAs su btags par bya ba yin ze na/ gzan gyi dbaA 
gi Ao bo nid la brten nas so/ gzan gyi dbaA gi 
Ao bo nid ji la brten nas gzan gyi dbaA yin ze na/ 
smras pa/ rgyu dan rkyen la brten nas so/ yons 
su grub pa'i no bo nid ji la brten nas yons su grub 
pa yin ze na/ smras pa/ non moAs pa dan/ sdug 
bsnal thams cad kyis kun nas non moAspa med pa nid 
daA rtag pa nid la brten nas so/ 

29a.5/ /de kho na'i don 'dzin pa'i ses rab ni mam 

par mi rtog pa yin no zes gan gsuAs pa de ji ltar 

mam par mi rtog pa yin par rig par bya/ 

ci yid la mi byed pa las sam/ 

yan dag par 'das pa las sam/ 

dAos po med pa las sam/ 

raA bzin las sam/ 

dmigs pa la mnon par *du byed pa las mam par mi 
rtog pa yin/ 

gal te yid la mi byed pa las yin na ni des na 
tshul bzin yid la byed pa daA ldan pa ces byar mi 
run ste/ gnid log pa daA myos pa daA rab tu myos pa 
la yaA de thal bar 'gyur ro/ 
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gal te yaft dag par 'das pa las yin na ni des na 
khams gsum pa'i sems dan/ sems las byun ba'i chos 
mams rnam par rtog pa yin no zes gan gsuns pa'i gzuft 
daft ji ltar 'gal bar mi 'gyur/ 

gal te dftos po med pa las yin na ni des na £es rab 
sems las byuft ba'i chos su mi 'gyur ro/ 

gal te ran bzin las yin na ni des na ses rab fto bo 
med par 'gyur te/ yan dag par rtog pa med pa'i mtshan 
nid du ji ltar mi 'gyur/ 

gal te dmigs pa mnon par 'du byed pa la yin na 
ni des na mam par mi rtog pa'i ses rab mnon par 
'du byed pa med pa nid la ji ltar skur pa btab par 
mi 'gyur/ de ltar mam pa de dag mi rigs pa yin na/ 

ji ltar ses rab de mam par mi rtog pa yin par 
blta bar bya ze na/ smras pa/ de ni dmigs pa la 
mfton par 'du byed pa med pa'i phyir te/ de'i dmigs 
pa ni dnos po dan dnos po med pa dan mi mthun pa'i 
chos de bzin nid la/ de yan mam par mi rtog pa 
yin no/ de ni mnon par *du byed pa med kyan snon 
gyi sugs kyis gan gi tshe de bzin nid tin ne 'dzin 
dan ldan pa'i ses rab skye bar 'gyur ba'i tshe/ dmigs 
pa'i mtshan ma des mnon sum du 'dzin par byed de de 
ni mam par mi rtog pa zes bya'o/ 
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de kho na'i don gyi le’u'i mam par gtan la dbab 
pa rdzogs so// 
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The Tattvartha-Viniscaya-SamgrahanI 


1 


of Srya Asaftga 


/19b.6/ Due to the desire to completely understand^ the 
3 

meaning of Reality, there is the obligation to apply 
oneself to the three natures — via the subjects:^* - 

I) Specifications and Divisions; 

II) Bases and Basic Divisions; 

III) Clinging (in connection with) the Subtleties; and 

IV) Clinging (in connection with) Name and Expression. 


As aforementioned, the translation provided here repre- 
sents_the second half of Asanga's full Exegesis on the 
Tattvar tha Chapter. The full-length Exegesis begins on 
p. 6l oFTTT, Vol. Ill (21, folio 302b), and is divided 
into two sections: the first dealing with the Five 
Dharma-s and the second (herein translated) treating 
of the Three Natures ( svabhava -s). 

2 

The term used is rnam par ses pa , which literally renders 
the Sanskrit, viinana . However, in this context, the 
term does not refer to the skandha member where vijnana = 
perception. We have hence deemed it more appropriate to 
render the 'vi-'^(rnam par) in an 'intensive’ sense, 
conjoined with jnana , 'knowledge' or 'understanding . 
Hence^ our rendering as 'to completely understand.' 

3 

de kho nai don ; tattvartha . See "Notes to Chapter 
Translation," note #1. 

4 

sdom. The traditional format of such texts involves 
this type of dividing up into sections, which are then 
individually given title-headings. 
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I. Specifications and Divisions 

What are the three natures?"* (They are:) 

1) the imaginary nature** 

2) the dependency nature^ 


5 Ao bo nid (gsum) . The (three) svabhava -s, here rendered 
"natures." These three are also termed lakgapa -s (Tib. 
mtshan hid) in other works, viz. Asanga's Ma hayanasamgraha . 
In the context of the present Exegesis, however, tney 
are termed ho bo hid , throughout. 

** kun brtags pa'i no bo hid ; parikalpita svabhava . This 
compound term has been rendered throughout as 1 imaginary 
nature" in accordance with traditional translations. 

There is also a strong sense of 'imputation' involved 
with this nature, as can be seen by Asaftga's subsequent 
definition of it. The "imaginary nature" is "imaginary" 
because common beings give names to things and then 
falsely believe that those names actually correspond to 
the nature of those things. Hence, they impute an 
imaginary reality on to things through names; but that 
imputed nature is, in Asahga Y s system, totally imaginary. 

^ gzan gyi dbafl gi ho bo hid ; paratantra svabhava. We have 
purposely rendered this svabhava as "dependency'' nature 
to avoid the confusion of mistaking it for the "dependent" 
of the famed formula, "dependent origination" (i.e., 
pratltyasarautpada) . The Tibetan literally means "having 
(its) power from another," i.e., being dependent upon 
another for its existence. In Asanga's system, this 
"dependency nature" stands mid-way between the totally 
imaginary and ultimate reality (or, the 'perfected nature,' 
parinigpanna) . It was introduced by Asahga to serve as 
the ground upon which one must stand in order to view 
(and, thereby, come to knowledge of) both falsity (pari ¬ 
kalpita nature) and Reality (parinispartna) . Since this 
"dependency nature" is therefore the middle ground, it 
shares in both the 'imaginary' and 'perfected' natures. 

O'Brien ('A Chapter...', Vol. IX, p. 288) describes this 
paratantra nature as "a mixture of the ultimate reality 
and the imaginary nature. It exists after a fashion, be¬ 
cause it has some of the ultimate nature mixed in with 
it, yet it cannot be said to exist absolutely because it 
is, as it were, diluted with this imaginary nature.” 

Asahga later tells us (see section 25b.6) that this 
dependency nature is of two kinds: (1) that based on 
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g 

3) the perfect nature. 

/19b.8/ What is the imaginary nature? It is that nature 
arising from name and sign^ (and) because of which, there 
is afterwards, the attaching of a designation.^® 


clinging to imaginary nature and (2) that based on non¬ 
clinging to imaginary nature. Hence, there is a defiled 
dependency nature (#1 above); and a purified dependency 
nature (#2). Or again, clinging to names for sign- 
sources (rgyu mtshan) which have all arisen dependently 
is that first type of dependency nature; while not 
clinging to names and imputations for those, is the 
second type. 

® yofis su grub pa'i ftp bo hid ; parinispanna svabhava . 

Yons su T renders the Sanskrit ’pari'; and 'grub pa' 
means 'completed' or 'accomplished.' Hence the literal 
sense of the Tibetan is "thoroughly (i.e., pari) - 
completed," or "perfected." The term has variously been 
rendered by other scholars as "ultimate" or "consummate,” 
also. The parinigpanna nature is realized in the ex¬ 
perience of 'sameness 1 ( sama ) and 'suchness' (tathatS), 
wherein both names and things, being viewed by means of 
non-discursive thought, are recognized to be of the same 
nature. The TattvSrtha Chapter defines "suchness" as 
"the sameness of the nature of verbal designation and 
the non-discursive knowable." (See Chapter translation, 
section 25b.4 .) 

^ mift daft brda . Dass' Tibetan-English Dictionary defines 
brda as 11 sign or gesture”. We have rendered it "sign” 
in this context because of the affinity it shares with 
the Sanskrit, nimitta (Tib. mtshan ma) . Just as in the 
Chapter, Asariga is arguing that there is the simultaneous 
occurrence of name (mift) and sign ( brda , here meaning 
the so-called 'external object'). Even though mutually 
dependent, common beings attach designations to 'objects* 
unaware of this dependence, and their doing so consti¬ 
tutes, in Asaftga's system, the parikalpita nature. 

tha snad gdags pa . This term is literally equivalent to 
vyavahara. prajnapti , rendered in the translation only 
as "attaching of adesignation." 
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What is the dependency nature? It is that nature of 
dep endent origination . 11 

What is perfect nature? It is as follows: On 
account of the attainment of complete purity, on account 
of the complete liberation from the bondage of signs and 

contamination, and on account of the thorough accomplish- 

12 

ment of all virtues, there is the Suchness of all the 
dharma-s, which is the sphere of activity of Sryan know¬ 
ledge, the realm of ftryan knowledge, (and) the (mental) 
support of Sryan knowledge. 

/20a.3/ What is knowing in reliance on that imaginary 
nature? He said: 1 ^ - It is knowing in reliance on a sign- 
source 1 ^ and name-assignment. What is knowing in reliance 


14 


11 rten cin 'brel par 'byun ba ; pratityasamutpada 
^ de bzin nid ; tathata . 

brten nas rab tu Ses pa; brten nas renders the Sanskrit, 
niSritya and rab tu ses pa , the Sanskrit, parijnana . 

Hence, an alternate rendering could be "what xs proper¬ 
ly understood to be the basis of...?" 

smras pa. This term renders the Sanskrit, Sha . This 
Commentary by Asahga is unique for the numerous occur¬ 
rences of this term. It occurs no less than fifty- 
three times within twenty-two subject contexts within 
this section of the Exegesis alone. The indication is, 
of course, that Asahga is quoting--usually indirecly— 
from the Buddhist scriptures, and that these aha- s 
refer to the Buddha’s pronouncements. Some of these 
quotes can be traced to such works as the Sagidhinirmo - 
cana sutra and other sutra -s mentioned in Asahga* s 
Mahayanasamgraha . For the most part, though, one can 
assume that Asahga may be quoting from any of the agama -s. 
Where we have been able to locate actual sources, we 
point these out. 


rgyu mtshan . Nagao (Index to the Mahayana-SGtralaqikgra , 
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on that dependency nature? He said: It is knowing in 
reliance on clinging to the i m aginary nature. What is 
knowing in reliance on that perfect nature? He said: 
It is knowing in reliance on the imaginary nature and 

the dependency nature that they are certainly not 

^ 16 
perfect. 


Part II, p. 20) equates this term with the Sanskrit term, 
nimitta. alone. However, nimitta is equivalent to 
' mtshan ' only. The presence of rgyu further distin- 
guishes this term in an important sense. The clue for 
the more appropriate rendering as "sign-source" is pro¬ 
vided by Sthiramati's_commentary on the Gunadhikara 
(Ch. 19) of the Mahayanasutralarokara . Commenting on 
verse 50 of that Chapter, Sthiramati says that the 
Bodhisattva is to destroy two kinds of ' causes for signs ' 
( rgyu mtshan) ; namely the causes of the nimitta in front 
( puratah sthapitam nimittam ) and the nimitta of place 
( pratigtha nimittam ). According to Sthiramati these 
two have been the ’causes of signs' from time immemorial. 
(Furthermore, with regard to verse 52, and the superior¬ 
ity of the Bodhisattva's contemplation, Sthiramati 
asserts, "Whereas the Sravaka-s simply contemplate 
animitta (equating this with Nirvana); the Bodhisattva 
contemplates the nimitta as not different from tathatg .”) 
For Sthiramati's full commentary, see PTT, Vol. 109, 
p. 98ff.) 

The Tibetan passage runs: gzan gyi dbaA gi ho bo nid 
la kun btags pa'i fto bo hid de gtan yo&s su ma grub pa 
las brten nas rab tu £es so . An alternate reading 
might be: "It is knowing based on the complete non-per¬ 
fection (or, non-existence) of the imaginary nature onto 
the dependency nature." 

This passage is echoed in the S arpdhinirmo c ana su t r a - s 
Chapter 6, where it is stated: 

f zaftgyi dban gi mtshan nid la kun brtags pa'i mtshan 
id du mAon par gen pa med pa la brten nas ni yofts 
su grub pa'i mtshan nid rab tu §es so ~. 

Lamotte reconstructs the Sanskrit as follows: paratantra- 
laksape parikalpitalaksanabhinivesabhavam nisritya parinis- 

g annalaksanam prajnayate ; and translates the passage in r ‘ 
e following way: 
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According to the sutranta ^ the Bhagavan said: "One 
knows in reliance on clinging to imaginary nature. 1 ' But 
what was said there (had its) purport from the attain¬ 
ment of the purification of that (clinging) and not from 
the characteristic of that (imaginary nature). The 
meaning here is that one should view the characteristic 
of that (imaginary nature, in this way.) 

/20a.7/ Among those (three natures), how many kinds of 

imaginary nature are there? He said: Concisely there 
18 

are five kinds: 

19 

1) imagination about the nature of an entity; . 

2) imagination about the nature of name; 

3) imagination about the nature of defilement; 

4) imagination about the nature of purification; and 

5) imagination about the nature of what is neither 
defiled nor purified. 


,l Le charactere absolu repose sur la non-attribution de 
caracteres imaginaires au caractere dependant.” 

We have not been able to locate the source of this 
quotation. 

18 

We believe this five-fold analysis has been gleaned 
from the Samdhimrmocanasutra and grouped together here. 
19 

The Tibetan here is yons su rtog pa which renders the 
Sanskrit parikalpa . It is distinct from mam pa rtog pa 
which more properly is vikalpa ; discursive thought. 

Hence the meaning here is clearly ’’imagination about" 
(and not just "discursively thinking about”). 
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/20b.1/ With regard to those (five), imagination about 

20 

the nature of an entity is of four kinds, being: 


20 

These four imaginations are addressed with an important 
switch in the last two members in the Mahayana-Samgraha * s 
Jneyalaksana Chapter (Chap. II 2/9). Lamotte's trans¬ 
lation, Tome II, p. Ill, reads: 

"En outre, il y a quatre imaginations (parikalpa): 

a. Svabhavaparikalpa : imagination cr&ant une 
nature propre. 

b. Vilesaparikalpa : imagination errant une speci¬ 
fication. 

c. Nisnata : (imagination propre) aux etres bien 
doues. 

d. Anispgta : (imagination propre) aux etres mal 
doues. 1 ' 

Why the Mahayanas amgraha substitutes these last two 
members in its listing is a mystery. Asahga subse¬ 
quently explains each of the four as intended by his 
Exegesis. The Tibetan and Sanskrit equivalents for 
the four are as follows: 

1) raft gi mtshan hid ; svalaksana 

2) bye brag gi mtsKan nid ; bhedalakgana 

3) gzun ba T i mtshan nid ;~ grahyalakgana and 

4) 'dzin pa 1 ! mtshan nid; grahakalakgapa . 

The four clearly seem to represent a progression begin¬ 
ning with the so-called "outer object" and progressing 
inwards towards a so-called "inner subject." That is, 
we have first the characteristic which makes a particu¬ 
lar 'thing* itself, followed by the characteristics 
which distinguish that particular thing from other 
things. Nexts comes that thing in association with an 
apprehender. or a consciousness, which perceives it as 
that 'thing , making it an 'apprehended-thing.' Finally, 
attention is focused on the apprehender itself. The 
compound grahyagrahaka is a common one, often trans¬ 
lated as "perceived” and "perceiver," respectively, or 
'object' and 'subject,' respectively. 
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1) imagination about individual characteristic; 

2) imagination about particular characteristic; 

3) imagination about apprehended characteristic; and 

4) imagination about apprehender characteristic. 

/20b.2/ Among those (four), 1) imagination about indi¬ 
vidual characteristic is as follows. "This given thing 
has the nature of form." "This given thing has the 
nature of perception." "This given thing has the nature 
of eye." Likewise, "This given thing has the nature, to 
wit, of any of the others, etc., up to dharma." Thus is 
this (type) of imagination. 

/20b.3/ Among those, 2) imagination about particular 
characteristic is as follows: "This form is agreeable.” 
"This is disagreeable." "This is neither agreeable nor 
disagreeable." "This is shown." "This is not shown.” 
"This is impeded." "This is accompanied by outflow.” 
"This is without outflow." "This is compounded." "This 
is uncompounded." etc. Thus is this imagination, which 
particularizes (each) single form by the method of 
discrimination. And just as regards form, so all the 
remaining aggregates and all the sense organs (together 
with their objects) are viewed accordingly. 

/20b.6/ Among those, 3) imagination about apprehended 
characteristic is as follows: "This form is apprehended 
by the eye." "This (by) the ear." "This, the nose.” 
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"This, the tongue," and "This, the body." "This is 
apprehended by the mind." Thus is this imagination. 

And (moreover), "This feeling and ideation and motivation 
and perception is apprehended by the mind which ranges 
in the desire realm.” "This is apprehended by the mind 
which ranges in the form realm." And "This is apprehended 
by the mind which ranges in the formless realm.” Like¬ 
wise, "This is apprehended by the mind which does not 
possess." 

/20b.8/ Among those, 4) imagination about apprehender 
characteristic is as follows: "This form, this sound, 
smell, taste, tangible, and (so forth, up to) dharma, is 
the apprehender." Thus is this imagination. And "These 
feelings and ideations and motivations and this percep¬ 
tion is the apprehender of form." "This is the apprehender 
of sound, smell, taste, and touch, etc., up to dharma." 

Thus is this imagination. 

/21a.2/ With regard to those (five), imagination about 

the nature of name is of two kinds: 1) that which lacks 

21 22 
particularity and 2) that which possesses particularity. 

^ bye brag med pa (min) . As can be seen by Asahga's subse¬ 
quent explanation, a name which "lack particularity" is 
one which is applied generally, or universally. The 
"object" of the name need not be 'at hand.' 

^ bye brag can (min) . By this type of name, Asanga seems 
to be alluding tothe particular names applied in osten- 
sive definition situations, wherein the "object" is 
present and distinguished. 
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With regard to these (two), that which lacks particularity 
is that name which refers to all the dharma-s as "all the 
dharma-s." Among (the two), that (name) which possesses 
particularity is as follows: This is called "form", 
"feelings", "ideations", "motivations", and is called 
"perception". And any distinction of name consistent 
therewith, to wit, the imagination of the innumerable 
and immeasurable names for those diverse dharma-s. 

/21a.4/ Among those (five), imagination about the nature 
of defilement 2 '* is as follows: "This form is accompanied 
by lust, and accompanied by hatred, and accompanied by 
delusion; 2 ^ and is not disconnected from lust, hatred, 
and delusion. (Being thus) it is disconnected from the 
virtuous dharma-s, such as faith, etc." Thus is this 
imagination. And likewise, "This feeling, ideation, 
motivation, and perception is accompanied by lust, accom¬ 
panied by hatred, and accompanied by delusion; and not 
being disconnected from lust, hatred, and delusion, they 
are disconnected from the virtuous dharma-s, such as faith. 
Thus is this imagination. 

2 ^ kun nas non mofts pa ; samkleSa . 

2 ^ 'dod chags. ze sdan ; and gti mug ; raga dvesa. and moha, 
respectively. The three primary examples of defilement, 
used by Asanga both here and in the Chapter. 
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/21a.8/ Among those (five), imagination about the nature 
25 

o f purification should be understood to be the reverse 
of that. 

/21a.8/ Among those, imagination about the nature of 
what is neither defiled nor purified is as follows:^ 

"This form is apprehended." "This is the apprehender." 
"These feelings, ideations and motivations and this 
perception are apprehended." "This is the apprehender. 11 
Thus is this imagination. Moreover, it is that imagination 
vfoich things with regard to indeterminant dharma-s, "These 
are indeterminant dharma-s." 


II. Bases and Basic Divisions 

/21b.2/ Now, imagination about nature should be under- 
27 

stood to be of five kinds, to wit: 


rnam par byan ba ; vyavadana . 

^ By this analysis, Asaftga seems to mean imagination about 
an entity about which there is no judgement made. That 
is, there is just the bare recognition without the 
application of any judgement. 

27 

This analysis is echoed almost verbatim in Asanga's 
Mahayanasajpgraha (Ch. II, 19, 2). Lamotte's trans¬ 
lation (Tome I, p. 112), is as follows: 

"En outre, il y a cinq imaginations: 

a. Nama nifsrityarthasvabhayaparikalpab : 
en partant du nom, imaginer la chose. 

C'est dire: tel mot a tel sens. 

b. Artham nisritya namasvabhgvaparikalpah : 
en partant d'une chose, inventer un nom. 

C'est dire: telle chose a tel nom. 
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1) imagination about the nature of the name which is 
dependent upon name; 

2) imagination about the nature of the name which is 
dependent upon entity; 

3) imagination about the nature of the name which is 
dependent upon name; 

4) imagination about the nature of the entity which is 
dependent upon entity; and 

5) imagination about the nature of both those being 
dependent upon each other. 


c. Nama niSritya namasvabhSvaparikalpab : 
en partant d'un nom, inventer un nom. 

C'est inventer un nom par une chose qu'on 
ne connait pas. 

d. Artham niSrityartha svabhavaparikalpah: 

en partent d'une chose, inventer la chose. 

C'est inventer un sens pour une chose dont 
on ignore le nom. 

e. Ubhayam nisrityobhavasvabhavaparikalpafr : 
en partant des deux, inventer les deux. 

C'est dire: une chose de cette espece 
( tadys ) a telle nature et tel nom." 

Asahga's explications of these five here in the Exegesis 
are unique, in our opinion, for their clarity. 

In the first, entity arises as an 'entity' when there 
is a name attached to it. In the second, when an entity 
is at hand, one attaches a name to it; the third deals 
with the imagination which functions only with names, 
without having 'concrete' referents at hand. The fourth 
is the imagination which functions totally in things, 
or referents, without taking recourse to any names; and 
the fifth occurs when both a name and a referent are at 
hand. This last imagination is the closest parallel 
to our ordinary 'ostensive definition.' 
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/21b.4/ Among those, 1) imagination about the nature of 
the entity which is dependent upon name is as follows: 
"This given thing of form is proved by virtue of its 
identity of form." Thus thinks this imagination, and 
(likewise) it is that imagination which thinks "This 
given thing which is feeling or ideation or motivation, 
and this given thing which is perception is proved by 
virtue of its identity of perception (and so forth, 
respectively) 

/21b.6/ Among those, 2) imagination about the nature of 
the name which is dependent upon entity is as follows: 
"This given thing is 'form'." "This given thing is 
'not form'." Thus is this imagination and (likewise), 
"The name of this given thing is 'feeling' or 'ideation' 
or 'motivation' or 'perception'" (while) "This given 
thing is 'not perception'" (and so forth for the others, 
respectively) . Thus thinks this imagination. 

/21b.8/ Among those (five), 3) imagination about the 
nature of the name which is dependent upon name is as 
follows: It is that imagination which creates discursvie 
thought, thinking the name'form' without comprehending 
the given thing. And likewise, it is that imagination 
which creates discursive thought, thinking the names 
'feeling', 'ideation', 'motivations', and 'perception' 
without comprehending (any) given thing. 
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/22a.1/ Among those, 4) imagination about the nature of 
the entity which is dependent upon entity is as follows: 

It is that imagination which creates discursive thought 
of a given thing of form without comprehending a name, 
and without clarifying it by envisaging the name. And 
likewise, it is that imagination which creates discur¬ 
sive thought of the given things, feeling, ideation, 
motivations, and perception, without comprehending names 
(for them) and without clarifying them by envisaging 
(their) names. 

/22a.3/ Among those, 5) imagination about the nature 
of both those being dependent upon each other is as 
follows: "The name of this given thing which is the 
identity of form is 'form'." Thus thinks this imagination, 
and likewise, "The name of this given thing which is 
the identity of feeling, ideation, motivations, and 
perception is ‘perception* (and so forth for the others, 
respectively)." Thus thinks this imagination. 

/22a.5/ Grasping imaginary nature should be understood 

to be concisely of two kinds: 1) grasping with instiga- 
28 

tion, and 2) grasping the sign by virtue of name. With 

mfton par *du byed pa ; abhisaipskarapa . The meaning of 
the Tibetan is clearly 'to produce ('du byed pa)' 
with the prefix mnon par which renders the Sanskrit, 
abhi. 
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regard to those (two), grasping with instigation should 
be understood to be of five kinds, to wit: 1 ) instiga¬ 
tion of attachment, 2 ^ 2 ) instigation of anger, 3 ® 3 ) 

31 32 

instigation of meeting, 4) instigation of separation, 

33 

and 5 ) instigation of settling into equanimity. 

34 

/22a.7/ With regard to those (two), grasping the sign 
by virtue of name should be understood to be of two kinds: 
1 ) that occurring without letters , 33 and 2 ) that occurring 
with letters. 


rjes su chags pa ; anunaya . 

30 khoft khro ; pratigha . 

31 

phrad pa ; agama . 

32 'bral ba . 

^ 3 btah snoms su 'jog pa ; btan snoms renders the Sanskrit, 
upekga ; and 'j og pa , the verb based on avasthana . 

3 ^ Here, the term translated as 'sign' is brda, which 
renders the Sanskrit, nimitta . 

35 The explication given of this type of grasping which 
’occurs without letters' is somewhat obscure. Asanga 
seems to mean that type of knowing which occurs without 
names, but with objects, or 'signs'. That is, when 
an object is pointed to, but not named. This is the 
first stage in the ostensive definition process; i.e., 
the stage when any given 'object' is referred to 
simply as "this". 

Asanga's explications of the second type of grasping 
seems clearly put. 
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/22a.8/ Among those, that occuring without letters is 
as follows: It is that grasping which thinks: "What is 
this? "What is this like?" "What also is this?" "What 
also is this like?" 

/22b.l/ Among those, that (grasping) which occurs with 
letters is as follows. "This and what is like this is 
'form' or 'perception* or 'compounded' or 'uncompounded'; 
'permanent' or 'impermanent', 'virtuous', 'unvirtuous' 
or 'indeterminant'. And others that are just that and 
like that are that (kind of) grasping. 

Ill. Clinging (in connection with) the Subtleties 
/22b.3/ With regard to clinging^ to the subtleties,^ 
the subtleties should be understood to be these five: 

1) clinging to the impermanent as permanent; 

2) clinging to pain as pleasure; 

3) clinging to the impure as pure; 

4) clinging to the selfless as self; and 

38 

5) clinging to a sign as imaginary nature. 

^ mnon par zen pa : abhinive|a. 

37 

phra ba ; sukgma . 

38 

The Tibetan phrase reads: ■ 

mtshan ma la kun btags pa'i ho bo nid du mrlon par zen pa'o . 
As can be seen, Asanga has here added a fifth member to 
the traditional list of the Four Viparyasa -s, 'mistaken' 
or "wayward views." 
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//35 th Bam-po^*// 


XV. Clinging (in connection with) Name and Expresssion 
/22b.4/ With regard to this, one should understand that 
immature*' 0 beings cling to expressible given things as 
(being) the nature of their names and their expressions 
(precisely) because of those five causes (or, mistaken 
views described above) . That being the case, to the 
question, "What is the nature of that given thing?" (the 
immature one) would answer, "The nature is form" and 
would not answer, "The name is 'form’." And he would 
answer that the nature is feeling, ideation, motivation, 
or perception; and would not answer that "Perception is 
(but) a name." And so for all the others, respectively. 


/22b.7/ Moreover, if that (immature) one, having gone 
alone into a solitary place, should enter into imagination 


bam-po. This is solely a Tibetan tem, coined as a 
measurement and way of making sure that the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts were translated correctly. According to 
this Tibetan system, 1 bam-po = 300 |loka-s. (The 
Tibetan term of "chapter" is le'u .) 

*° The term used here is byis pa (Skt. bala) . Dass defines 
this term (in his Tibet an-English Dictionary) as "one 
ignorant of Karma and phala, and who does not receive 
what is necessary for ni's spiritual culture." Asanga, 
himself, defines the term in the passage at hand, 
namely, those are 'immature beings' who "cling to 
expressible given things as (being) . the nature of 
their names and their expressions.' 
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about the individual characteristics^ and the general 
characteristics^ 2 of dharma-s, searches, thinking, "Form 
is the characteristic of this given thing; form is not 
a name”; and likewise searches, thinking, "Feeling, 
ideation, motivations, and perception are the character¬ 
istics of these given things; and perception (and all 
the others, respectively) is not a name"; then at the 
time that one searches the characteristics of that given 

thing of form as form, not finding that (which he 

43 

believed to be there) he is unhappy. 

/23a.2/ On the other hand, at the time he searches in 
the manner that form is a name, and does not find it, he 
is not unhappy (because he did not believe it was there, 
anyway). 

It is exactly the same when he searches the charac¬ 
teristics of the given things of feeling, ideation, 
motivations, and perception, as perception, etc., that 
not finding them he is unhappy; but that when having 

^ raft gi mtshan hid ; svalaksapa . 

^ 2 spyi'i mtshan nld ; samanyalaksana . 

Asaftga's descriptions here refer to the immature being 
who, in this case -- i.e., of the solitary meditator — 
is unhappy when (Asaftga's implication is) he should be 
happy, and not unhappy when he should be unhappy. ^ That 
is, a mature yogin, upon finding as a result of his 
searches, that there was only name , would be happy. 
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searched that perception, etc., as name, and not finding 
them, he is not unhappy (because he did not believe 
they were there, anyway). 

44 

/23a.4/ Furthermore, (if we assume that) a word applies 
to a name; and a name applies to an entity, (then) among 
them, whatever name clarifies the entity with individual 
characteristic, that (name) does not (also) clarify the 
entity with particular characteristic.^ And it does not 
clarify the entity with the characteristic of form, nor 
does it clarify the apprehender characteristic. (Likewise) 
whatever name clarifies the entity with apprehender 
characteristic, that does not (also) clarify the entity 
with individual characteristic. (And why?) 

/23a.6/ If some (one) name would apply to the entity 
with individual characteristic and also (would) apply to 
the entity with apprehender characteristic, then by 
virtue of that, that (single) name would apply to diverse 
and different entities which have names that are different 

^ The Tibetan term is 'jug pa , which gives the sense of 
"entering into." 

^ That is, if names, in truth, actually correspond to 
things in a real sense, then any one name can only 
'apply' or correspond to one given thing. 
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from that (single name) But this is untenable since 

it is not witnessed. 

/23a.7/ That being the case, from amongst those names 
that apply to diverse and different entities, (we should 
ask:) whatever the name that applies to an entity with 
individual characteristic and whatever the name that 
applies to the entity with apprehender characteristic, 
would it in that manner apply to an entity that exists, 
or would it apply to an entity that does not exist? 

Now, it is untenable for it to apply to an existent 
entity. As to how it is untenable, just that has been 
shown previously at the time of examining the Five 
47 

Dharma-s. 

/23b.1/ If a name of such sort would apply to an entity 
which is non-existent, then it would be such as to 
apply to an entity without characteristic. Whatever 
one would apply to an entity which is without character¬ 
istic, its entity would not be existent (in) that way, 
and the clarification in that way produces (only) 


^ Asanga has given the opposite order or reverse-order of 
this example in the Tattvartha Chapter. There, he says 
that "onto a single given thing, various men will attach 
many (different) designations." See Chapter, section 
29b.5 . 

^ This explanation occurred in the First Part of the 
Tattvartha-Viniscaya-Sagigrahani , i.e., in the section 
not translated for the present study. 
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exaggeration. Whatever one produces exaggeration and 
apprehension, that is clinging. Consequently, it gives 
rise to a clinging to a given thing according to its 
name and according to its expression as (though these 
were its) nature. 

/23b.5/ Moreover, all immature beings, because of being 
bound by expressions for signs, view in clinging manner 
(any) given thing according to its name and according to 
its expression, as (its) nature. 

How should one understand that there is bondage by 
virtue of expressions for signs? He said: It should 
be understood by reasoning and by scripture. 

/23b.5/ What is the reasoning? He said: (Because) when 
there is no expression, one's pleasure is not aimed at 
the given thing; and (because) when there is accompanying 
expression, one's pleasure is aimed at it. That is one 
reason. 

/23b.6/ Moreover, because one is the birthplace of the 
49 

other, to wit: the aim which gives rise to expression 

^ sgro ' dogs ; samaropa . Asaftga gives clear indication with 
this statement that the nature of samaropa is its affirma¬ 
tion of existence for what is, in reality, non-existence. 
We have translated the term throughout as 'exaggeration.' 
It means attributing too much reality to a 'given thing.' 
49 

The term here is dmigs, which may also be rendered here 
as "thought". 
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is dependent upon a given thing; and the aim which gives 
rise to a given thing is dependent upon an expression. 
Accordingly, for example, worldly beings may imagine 
given things (if they are present) by means of name and 
expression; but if given things are not present, then 
they are unable to imagine them. Since that is the case, 
then the aim which gives rise to name and expression is 
dependent upon the given thing. 

/23b.8/ Now, for example, if a meditator should meditate 
on diverse identities, just exactly as his mental orienta¬ 
tion is oriented to mental expression, just exactly so 
those occur, by way of knowable given things pertaining 
to the stream of consciousness, and appearances which are 
reflected images"^ of likeness. And since that is the 
case, then there is also the aim which gives rise to the 
given thing in dependence upon expression. 

Moreover, when (the mind) attends to the signless 

52 53 

realm which is the adversary of expression, all 


^ Asaftga here explicitly states that given_things (dnos 
po ; vastu) and expressions ( brjod; abhilapa) are 
mutually dependent upon each other. In the following 
passages, he gives examples using 1) "worldly beings" 
for whom names only arise when there are things at hand; 
and 2) the advancedyogin, for whom things arise as a 
result of his directing his thought at their names. 

^ gzugs brnan ; pratibimba . 

52 

mtshan ma med pa i dbyins ; animi ttadhatu . 

53 

gnen po ; pratipakga . 
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signs disappear. Whereas when the mind does not attend 
(to it), irresolutely it is led around by signs. Equally 
(then) due to that characterization, one should under¬ 
stand that there is bondage by virtue of expressions for 
signs. 

/24a.3/ What is the scripture? It is as the Bhagavan 
said:^ 

The immature being possesses a mind of confusion. 
Bound by expression toward signs. 

Liberation from the fetters of expression. 

Makes that one victor over the power of signs. 

The yogi of right vision 
Dwells well in right knowledge; 

Neither does he envisage the nature. 

Nor does he see its place. 

When right knowledge is purified, 

Then it is called "right vision". 

When it is free from dual grasping. 

Then it is called "non-dual". 

/24a.6/ Now, for example, ordinary beings who are skilled 
in the selflessness of the aggregates, would see that 

We have not been able to locate the source of this 
scriptual quotation. 
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there is merely the attaching of the designation, "self", 
onto the aggregates. Even so, because of (their) not 
eliminating the traces 55 of that (self), their clinging 
to self does not fail to occur. One may observe the 
method here along the same lines. 

/24a.7/ Summation (of new topics): 

I. Inclusion and the Five Dharma-s 

II. Thorough Knowledge and Purport 

III. Reflection on Spheres of Activity and Engagement 

IV. Kinds and Bases 

56 

I. Inclusion and the Five Dharma-s 

/24a.8/ With respect to the Three Natures and the Five 
Dharma-s -- sign, name, discursive thought, etc. — how 
many of those five are included within the first nature? 
He said: "None of them is included within it." How many 
of those (five) are included within the second nature? 

He said: "Four." How many of those are included within 
the third nature? He said: "One." 

55 bag la nal ; anufaya. 

55 Asanga's views on the "Inclusion" theory have been 
discussed in our essay entitled "A Comparative Study 
of Four Tattva Chapters," herein. 
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II. Thorough Knowledge and Purport 

/24b.2/ What about the objection, "If right knowledge 
were included in dependency nature, then that dependency 
nature would know through dependence on clinging to 
imaginary nature."? He said: There (in that inclusion), 
the purport was the dependency nature which is defiled, 
and not which is purified. One should understand that 
when it is purified, it knows through dependence on 
not clinging to that (imaginary nature). 

/24b.4/ Going with the three natures are the three non¬ 
self-existences. to wit: 1) non-self-existence^ of 
character, 2) non-self-existence of arising, and 3) non¬ 
self-existence of the absolute. Among these, 

1 ) there is the non-self-existence of imaginary 
nature due to the non-self-existence of character; 

2 ) there is the non-self-existence of dependency 
nature due to the non-self-existence of arising and the 
non-self-existence of the absolute—because it (i.e., 
dependency nature) does not arise by itself, and because 
it is not a pure aim (or, meditative) object; and 


These three 'non-self-existences' ( ho bo nid med pa nid 
( gsum po) ; niljis vabhava -s) are discussed in similar 
descriptions in several Mahayana works. For example, 
see the Samdhinirmocanasutra (Ch. VII. 3-6 and 9-24). 
Lamotte (Samdhi , p. 193) cites other "formules voisines 
ou identiques" found in Ratnameghasutra and the Mahay ana - 
sutralaipkara (XI, 51). The Viinaptimatratasiddhi de- 
votes a chapter to the three~Ni hsvabhavatas . See 
Poussin's translation, pp. 556-561. 
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3) there is the non-self-existence of perfect nature 
due only to the non-self-existence of the absolute. Why 
is that so? Because it is the ultimate sense of all 
dharma-s, and it is distinguished (from the others) by 
non-self-existence. 

/24b.7/ Among these three natures, how many of them are 
to be thoroughly known? He said: "All." How many of 
them are to be abandoned? He said: "One." 

The meaning of all the provisional meaning sutrSnta-s 
is guided by the Three Natures. One should understand the 
meaning in terms of the Three Natures as the Tathagata 
has stated it without measure, along with purport; and 
as the Bodhisattva-s possessed of his Teaching, explained 
it along with purport. 

/25a.2/ How is established the saying, "Forbearance of 
the unborn dharma-s?"^® He said: By way of the Three 
Natures, to wit, the establishment of forbearance of the 
primordially unborn is based upon the imaginary nature; 


58 

mi skye ba'i chos la bzod pa ; anutpattikadharmakganti . 
Chapter VII of the Samdhinxrmocanasutra ends with the 
phrase (Lamotte's translation. Tome II, p. 208): 

"75,000 Bodhisattva obtinrent la 'Patience dans la 
doctrine de la non-naissance.'" Lamotte, in a note to 
this passage, gives_other sources for its occurrence, 
naming the Laftkavatara, p. 81, the Madh. vrtti, p. 363 
and the Asfcasahasrika . p. 331. 

Again, Asaftga's explanation of this formula is quite 
good, and lucid. 
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the establishment of forbearance of not being bom from 
self is based upon dependency nature; and the establish¬ 
ment of forbearance of the unborn stains of suffering 
and defilement is based upon perfect nature. For those 
reasons, one should understand that there is no 
regression. 

59 

/25a.4/ There are three doors of liberation, estab¬ 
lished as based upon the three natures: 

1) Based upon imaginary nature is established the 
Voidness door of liberation; 

2) Based upon dependency nature is established the 
Wishless door of liberation; and 

3) Based upon perfect nature is established the 
Signless door of liberation. 


mam par thar pa'i sgo gsum . These 'three doors of 
liberation" are mentioned in the Sagidhinirmocana sutra s 
Chapter IX, 18, 6. Lamotte transTatei _ pTT5D - aTToTlows: 

"Par la sagesse, les bodhisattva, evitant les deux 
extremes, surimposition et negation, s'engagent dans 
le "chemin du milieu"; par cette sagess ils penktrent 
exactement le sens de "porte de deliverance," a savoir 
les trois portes de la delivrance: la vacuit£, le sans- 
caractere et la non-prise-enconsideration." 

Lamotte also cites Vasubandhu's Kosa (VIII, p. 187) 
with reference to these three. Conze gives a brief 
discussion of these in his Buddhist Thought in India , 
pp. 59-75. 

Asanga herein shows how the "Three Doors" are estab¬ 
lished, or based, on the Three Natures. 
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III. Reflection on Spheres of Activity and Engagement 
/25a.6/ Imaginary nature is the sphere of activity of 
which knowledge, that of immature beings or of Arya-s? 

He said: Since it is devoid of character, it is the 
sphere of activity of neither one. Dependency nature 
is the sphere of activity on which knowledge? He said: 
Although it is the sphere of activity of both, it is 
not the sphere of activity of the supramundane knowledge 
of the Erya-s. Perfect nature is the sphere of activity 
of which knowledge? He said: It is the sphere of 
activity solely of the £rya-s knowledge. 

/25a.8/ When a yogi understands imaginary nature, is 
this to be called "coursing in signs" or is it to be 
called "coursing in the signless"? He said: When he 
understands with mundane knowledge, it is to be called 
"coursing in signs". When he understands with supra¬ 
mundane knowledge, it is to be called "coursing in the 
signless." And just as regards imaginary nature, just so 
with regard to dependency nature and perfect nature. 

/25b.3/ The yogi who has rightly comprehended the 
imaginary nature, should engage in which nature? He said: 
He should engage perfect nature. What nature is destroyed 
by the yogi who understands the perfect nature? He said: 
He destroys the dependency nature. 
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IV. Kinds and Bases 

/25b.4/ How many kinds of imaginary natures are there?**® 
He said: Just as many (kinds) as are the posited designa¬ 
tions of nature and particularity for dependency nature, 
just so many are the imaginary nature. Hence, one should 
understand that the varieties of imaginary nature are 
immeasurable. Moreover, one should understand the 
clinging to imaginary nature with respect to dependency 
nature as being of two kinds: 1) the awakened (entrapment) 
and 2) the traces of habit-energy from repeated practicing 
that (clinging). 

/25b.6/ How many kinds of dependency nature are there? 

He said: The varieties of this (nature) should be viewed 
as according to (the number of) sign sources. Moreover, 
there are two kinds of dependency nature: 1) that 
accepted due to clinging to imaginary nature, and 2) that 


^ This question of the number_of kinds of each svabhava is 
raised also in Asaftga's Mahayanasagigraha , Ch. II, 18-19. 
In that text, each nature is said to be of two kinds, 
as follows (Lamotte's translation. Tome II, pp. 110-111): 

"Dans la nature dependante, combien ^ a-t-il d'especes? 
--Sommairement, il y en a deux: 1. dependance a la'egard 
des impregnation-germes ( vasanabija ), 2 . dependence 
consistant en une fonciere indifference (svabhaya- 
parinigpanna ) a l'egard de la souillure (samkleSa) et 
de la purification (vyavadana). C'est par cette double 
dependance qu'elle est dependante. 

La nature imaginaire, elle aussi, est double, car elle 
est imaginee par 1 1 imagination creant une nature propre 
et par 1'imagination creant des specifications. La 
nature absolue. elle aussi, est double: elle est absolue 
en vertue de l'absolu de nature propre, et en vertue de 
purete." 
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accepted without clinging to that (imaginary nature). 

/25b.8/ How many kinds of perfect nature are there? 

He said: Because of being throughout of one taste, one 
does not posit in perfect nature a variety of kinds. 

/26a.1/ On what should one say is imaginary nature 
based? He said: On the three things: sign-source, name, 
and discursvie thought.^ On what should one say is 
dependency nature based? He said: On that very clinging 
to imaginary nature, and on a natural result of itself. 

On what should one say is perfect nature based? One 
should say, "on no base and on no resting place.” 

/26a.3/ Summation (of final topics): 

I. Absence, Function, and the Subtleties; 

II. Absence of Body, Production, and Clinging; 

III. Thorough Knowledge and Defilement; and 

IV. Suffering, Similes, and Bases 

I. Absence, Function, and the Subtleties 
/26a.4/ If there were the absence of imaginary nature, 
what would be the fault? He said: (That being so), there 
would be no designations onto dependency nature, and no 
clinging to designations. If there were the absence of 
that, there would be neither defilement nor purity. 

^ That is rg yu mtshan , min , and mam par rtog pa , 
respectively. 
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If there were the absence of dependency nature, 
what would be the fault? He said: Then, in every place 
and in every case, there would be absence of defilement 
even without needing to dispel it. If there were the 
absence of that, there would likewise be the absence of 
purity.^ 

If there were the absence of perfect nature, what 
would be the fault? He said: Then, in every place and 
in every case, there would be the absence of purity. 

/26a.7/ How many kinds of functions does imaginary 
nature perform? He said: Five^ (kinds, to wit:) 

1 ) generating dependency nature; 2) rendering designa¬ 
tions onto that (dependency nature); 3) generating 

clinging to a "person"; 4) generating clinging to the 
dharma-s; and 5) embracing the contamination of habit- 
energy which clings to both (a "person" and to the 
dharma-s) . 

/26b.1/ How many kinds of functions does dependency 
nature peform? He said: Exactly five kinds: 1) generating 

^ This passage is interesting in that it echoes one of 
Asahga's major tenets, and his most basic argument 
against the Madhyamika -s. That is, in Asahga's system, 
if the paratantra nature is non-existent, then there is 
no possibility of attaining the realization of the truth. 
Again, if there is no paratantra , then knowledge of 
sunyata would be impossible. 

^ These five may have been gathered together by Asanga 
from passages in the Sagidhinirmocanasutra . 
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into itself defilement; 2) functioning as the support 
of (both) imaginary nature and perfect nature; 3) func¬ 
tioning as the support of clinging to a "person”; 4) 
functioning as the support of clinging to the dharma-s; 
and 5) functioning as the support of the contamination 
of habit-energy which clings to both. 

/26b.2/ How many kinds of functions does perfect nature 
perform? He said: (Equally,) five kinds, due to being 
the given thing which is the aim generating the 
adversary for those five kinds (of functions) of those 
two (above). 

/26b.3/ Should one call imaginary nature "subtle" or 
should one call it "gross"? He said: One should call 
it "subtle". It is difficult to see the subtle as it 
really is; and accordingly, it is difficult to (accu¬ 
rately) characterize. 

Should one call dependency nature "subtle" or should 
one call it "gross"? He said: One should call it 
"gross” even though it is difficult to see and difficult 
to (accurately) characterize. 

Should one call perfect nature "subtle" or should 
one call it "gross"? He said" One should call it 
"exceedingly subtle”. It is exceedingly difficult to see 
the exceedingly subtle as it really is; and accordingly, 
exceedingly difficult to (accurately) characterize. 
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II. Absence of Body, Production ,^ and Clinging 
/26b.6/ Among those three natures, how many of them 
being disembodied,^^ proceed (when) accompanied by body? 
He said: One. How many of them, being embodied, proceed 
(whether) accompanied by body or not by body? He said: 
One. How many of them, being embodied, does not proceed 
(at all)? He said: One. 

/26b.8/ How many of them, being unproduced, yet cause 
production of produced (entities)? He said: One. How 
many of them, being produced, cause the production of 
both produced and unproduced (entities)? He said: One. 
How many of them, being unproduced, do not cause the 
production of either produced or unproduced (entities)? 

He said: One. 

/27a.2/ How should one view the characteristic of 
clinging to imaginary nature and of non-clinging to that? 
He said: One should view that as being of two kinds, to 


^ These two sections (26b.6-26b.8), on "Absence of Body” 
and "Production" appear to be a sort of final summation 
or 'quiz* for the reader, designed to test his under¬ 
standing thus far of each of the three natures. The 
answer to each query is "One" and these "One-s" corres¬ 
pond in each case to the parikalpita nature, the 
paratantra nature, and the parinigpanna nature, respec¬ 
tively! ““ 

^ Literally, lus med pa , "without body." 'incorporeal 1 
and 'corporeal' ( lus daft bcas pa ) were possible render¬ 
ings also, but seemed to suggest more reification than, 
we think, was intended. 
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wit, 1) clinging to the awakened (entrapment), or non¬ 
clinging to that; and 2) clinging to the traces (or, 
dormant form of that) or non-clinging to that. 

With regard to these, discursively thinking about 
the nature of dharma-s using names, amounting to designa¬ 
ting signs, one should understand as being that awakened 
(entrapment). Regarding this, which is merely a name 
(for that sign), the wise person thinks, "This is merely 
a name, and is not the nature of a dharma." One should 
understand his thinking to be non-clinging to that. Due 
to not abandoning that habit-energy and the traces, for 
as long as one does not abandon the contamination of 
habit-energy, for that long there is clinging to the 
traces. (And) one should understand that abandoning 
(these) is the non-clinging of those (traces). 

/27a.5/ How should one view the characteristic of 
clinging to dependency nature and (the characteristic) 
of non-clinging to that? He said: Discursively thinking 
about the nature of that and the self-existence of that 
by way of the awakened imaginary nature is clinging to 
that first (-mentioned one, i.e., imaginary nature). 
Discursively thinking that its self-existence and its 
nature does not exist but is a mere sign is non-clinging 
to that one. To not abandon the bondage of sign and to 
aim at signs, that is clinging to that second (-mentioned 
one, i.e., dependency nature). When one abandons the 
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bondage of sign he well knows the realm of the signless; 
i.e., does not visualize (or, aim at) signs. And one 
should understand that the subsequent visualization, as 
it really is, involves no clinging to that (i.e., 
dependency nature). 

/27b.1/ How should one view the characteristic of 
clinging to perfect nature and non-clinging to that? 

He said: There is solely non-clinging to perfect nature, 
because in that realm, there is no basis of clinging. 
When one has not reached or touched that (realm) but is 
prideful and clinging (claims) that he has directly 
realized what he has^not directly realized, he should be 
viewed as solely clinging to imaginary nature and (to) 
dependency nature. 


Ill. Thorough Knowledge^ and Defilement 
/27b.3/ How should one thoroughly know imaginary nature? 
He said: One should thoroughly know that imaginary 
nature as being merely name, to wit, merely imagination. 


These three "thorough knowledges" regarding each of the 
three natures are, again, found in the Mahay ana s aipgraha , 
ChapterJLI, 26, though in much more abbreviated form. 

The Mahayanasagigraha prefaces its descriptions by tell¬ 
ing us (Lamotte's "translation, p. 120): "Les Buddha 
Bhagavat, dans le Grand Vehicule, ont enseigne les 
Vaipulyasutra ;....il est dit." Apparently, this 
Vaipulyasutra (?), then, is the source of this kind 
of explanation. 
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without characteristic and without nature; unborn and 
unstopped; non-defiled and non-pure; becalmed from the 
beginning, by its very nature transcendent of misery and 
not transcendent; not future and not present time; not 
possessing and not lacking; not bound and not liberated; 
not happy and not suffering; neither not happy nor not 
suffering; in everyway, like space, and of one taste. 

Thus should one thoroughly know by means of these various 
kinds (of descriptions). 

/27b.7/ How should one thoroughly know dependency nature? 
He said: One should thoroughly know that it includes all 
constructed (given) things^ that are expressible. What 
are all the things that are expressible? They are as 
follows: personality aggregate things, realm things, 
sense base things, things arisen in dependence, possible 
and impossible things, sense faculty things, action things, 
defilement things, secondary defilement things, things of 
birth, bad destiny things, good destiny things, birth¬ 
place things, lineage things, hell being things, animal 
things, (hungry) ghost things, continent things, from 
the things of the Four Great Kings Realm up to the things 
of the Paranirmitavasavartin deities, from the things of 
the Brahma heaven up to the things of the Akanistha 

^ bya ba t dus byas . Literally, "created through com¬ 
pounding" (i. e., the saipskyta dharma -s) . 
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heaven, from the things of the base of limitless space 
up to the things of the base of neither ideation nor non¬ 
ideation, follower-of-faith things, follower-of-dharma 
things, virtuous roots consistent with (the four states 
of) penetration things. Path of Vision things. Path of 
Cultivation things, from the fruit of "Entering the 
Stream" things up to Arhathood things, self-enlightenment 
things. Complete Perfect Enlightenment things, cessation 
of ideation and feeling things, things of the perfections, 
from the four stations of mindfulness things up to the 
Limbs of the Path things, equipoise things of the dhyana -s, 
the boundless states and the formless realm (things), 
cultivation of ideation things, cultivation of recollec¬ 
tion things, things of cultivating the Liberations, the 
bases of Mastery and the bases of Totality; (Buddha- 
dharma) things, to wit, the powers, fearlessnesses, 
knowledge of aspirations, natures not requiring guardings, 
stations of mindfulness, great compassion, right destruc¬ 
tion of habit-energy, the characteristic (major marks) 
and secondary marks, all the (best) aspects, supreme 
knowledge, and all the unshared Buddha-dharma-s. 

/28b.2/ And moreover, one should know all these (things) 
to be like an illusion,^ a dream, hallucination; an echo, 

^ Here Asanga begins his list of similes. It is of note 
that the similes are here given with regard to the 
paratantra nature and not the parinigpanna nature. 
Asanga's list of similes is here also longer than his 
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the moon in the waters, a reflected image, a magical 
creation. And one should know them further by equivalent 
terminology as follows: a mass of foam, bubbles (of 
water), a mirage, the trunk of a plantain tree; an 
insane being, an intoxicated being; an executioner;^ 

the enemy contracted into one,^® the son of a barren 

71 72 

woman, the fascination of a snake; void, wishless, 

solitary and ungraspable; which cannot be accumulated, 

lack nourishment and are without essence. . 


list in the Chapter, and more extensive than is usually 
found enumerated in the Prajnaparamita texts, the 
Daiabhumikasutra (Ch. 9, p. 47, 15), the Lafikavatara- 
sutra , and (according to Lamotte), the Lalitavistara , 
pTTHl, 21. 

^ gsed ma ; vadhaka . 

7® The Tibetan literally renders the term, as gcig sdud 
pa'i dgra bo ( eka- saipgraha- satru) , by which it 
apparently means to convey the image of the enemy 
appearing as a great army, but contracted into only 
one soldier. 

7 1 The PTT, read gzan gyi bu (literally, "the son of 
another"). Our rendering here is based on an emenda¬ 
tion suggested by Dr. Wayman, giving the reading, 
mo gsam gyi bu , i.e., the "son of a barren woman." 

7^ The Tibetan reads sprul gyi prog ma , which literally 
means "a snake of magical creation" ( sprul pa ° 
nirmana ). Our rendering as the "fascination of a 
snake" was suggested by Dr. Wayman. 
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/28b.5/ How should one thoroughly know perfect nature? 

He said: It is to be known like the enumerations exr 
plained previously, 73 i.e., "Suchness", "True Limit", 

"Realm of the Dharma-s", and so forth. 7 ^ And one should 
know it further by equivalent terminology, as follows: 
formless, unshown, without abode, without base, unmani¬ 
fested, non-intimated, without support, inexpressible, 
without amplifying activity, without taking and without 
rejecting. 73 

/28b.7/ Among those three natures, how many of them are 
undefiled in themselves, but produce defilement in others? 
He said: One. How many of them are solely without defile¬ 
ment, themselves? He said: One. And how many of them, 
being pure in themselves, proceed in order to produce 
purity? He said: One. 


73 Presumably, Asafiga is here referring to the first sec¬ 
tion of his Exegesis, wherein the Five Dharma-s were 
discussed. * 

1L * 

These three— de bzin nid = tathata, yan dag pa'i mtha* = 
Bhutakoti ; and chos kyi dbyins = Dharmadhatu —are all 
familiar synonyms for the Ultimate Reality. In terms 
of the Yogacara genre of texts, they are treated at 
length in the Samdhinirmocanasutra and in the 
Madhyanta 1 s Chapter I. 

73 Referring to the Absolute in negative terms predates 

the Mahayana, but is common in Mahayana treatises, begin¬ 
ning with the Pra.jnaparamita texts, Nagarjuna's 
Madhyamakarika -s, and the present text. The indication, 
is that, being transcendent, the Absolute is, of course, 
inexpressible, and so not subject to the limits of 
language. Hence, only negative terms can be used to 
indicate it. 
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IV. Suffering. Similes, and Bases 

/29a.1/ One should understand as it really is the 

possession of defilement, and accordingly, suffering. 

What is imaginary nature like? He said: It is 
like the sky. What is dependency nature like? He said; 

It is like an executionery, and the opponent (in the 
debate). What is perfect nature like? He said: It is 
like a great, inexhaustible treasury . 78 

/29a.3/ Dependent upon what is the imagination of the 
imaginary nature? 77 Dependent upon dependency nature. 
Dependent upon what is the dependency of dependency 
nature? He said: Dependent upon causes and conditions. 
Dependent upon what is the perfection of perfect nature? 

He said: Due to all defilement and suffering, (it is) 
dependent upon the privation of defilement and upon 
permanence. 

/29a.5/ (As) the insight which grasps the meaning of 
Reality is that which is called "non-discursive thought”, 
one should understand just how it is non-discursive 
thought 78 (to wit, whether) it is non discursive thought 

78 The Tibetan reads, mi zad pa'i gter chen^po .. It does_ 
not , we believe, intend a reference to the Alayavijnana . 

77 See a similar treatment in the Mahayanasamgraha ' s 
Chapter II. 

78 With this very thorough and lucid analysis of mam par 

mi rtog pa = nirvikalpa , AsaAga concludes his Exegesis. To 
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1) due to not possessing mental orientation, or 

2) due to transcending it, or 

3) due to the absence of (given)things, or 

4) due to a self-existence, or 

5) due to instigating a support of consciousness. 

1) If it is due to the non-possession of mental 
orientation, then it would not be proper to say (as the 
Scriptures do), "possessed of methodical mental orienta¬ 
tion." It would reduce to the absurdity that also sleep, 
intoxication, and madness would be (insight). 

2) If it is due to transcendence, then one could 
not avoid contradicting those scriptures which say that 
it (i.e., insight) is discursive thought about all the 
dharma-s of mind and mental events of the three realms. 

3) If it is dxie to the absence of things, then 
insight would not occur among the mental dharma-s. 

4) If it is due to a self-existence, then insight 
would lack a (true) nature, whereby it would not occur 
as the characteristic of right non-discursive thought. 

5) If it is due to instigating a support of conscious¬ 
ness, then how would one avoid denying that non-discursive 
insight is without instigation? 


our knowledge, such a detailed analysis as this is 
unique to the present Exegesis. 
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Since all those (positions) are invalid, how 
should one (properly) view insight as being non- 
discursive thought? He said: Because of the non¬ 
instigation of a support of consciousness, its support 
of consciousness is the Suchness of dharma-s, which 
is opposed to (both) presence and absence. That (in¬ 
sight) is non-discursive thought (in truth) . While 
there is not instigation, still due to the previous 
impetus, at whatever time there arises an insight 
possessed of a Suchness-samadhi, it holds directly 
the sign of that consciousness-support (i.e., the 
Suchness). That is called "non-discursive thought." 

/ Here ends the Exegesis of the Chapter 
on the Meaning of Reality/ 
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